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The Inner Spirit of the Home 


A notable address on the modern home recently was 
made by Henry R. King before the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
| Wash. Mr. King, who is a past president of the club, and a 
| | former member of the board of education, has long been 
i noted as a citizen keenly alert in all that affects the mental 

| and spiritual welfare of the community. In business life he is = = = — —— ——— 
| president of King Bros., haberdashers. He is a deep and 9 === SSS =——— 
humble student of Holy Writ. It is not surprising, there. === = : 
fore, that at the outset of his address, which made a pro- ———S——————————————————— 
found impression, Mr. King laid stress on the point that the 
average American home is in danger of breaking down thru its divorcement from the “Inner Spirit.” This address, 
peculiarly appropriate to the Thanksgiving season, will be read with interest by lumbermen and all other good citizens. 

































able something that we call the “Inner Spirit.” The home is the basic unit of modern society. The very 
foundations of national glory are set in the homes of the people, and they will remain unshaken only while 

the home life is strong, simple and pure. I believe the greatest factor in building and conserving the integrity 
| of the home life is the Christian religion. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not now trying to empha- 
| size any particular interpretation of the teachings of the Master of Men. That can be very safely left to the 
individual conscience. However, I am greatly concerned that each of us shall approach and give consideration to the 
subject with an open mind and an honest heart. 

The homes of America are, in a sense, breaking Uuwn. Every phase of modern society seems to be organized against 
the home. Good roads, the automobile, the rapidly growing interest in all forms of outdoor sport and amusement— 
golf, tennis, boating, camping; moving picture shows; the ever increasing demand, social and political, upon the 
time of our splendid women; the apartment house with its sign, “no children allowed;” our present day industrial 
system seems to be so organized as to make the practice of religion in the home exceedingly difficult. The diminish- 
ing estimate of the sanctity of the marriage vows has gone far to break down the integrity of the home life. The 
irregularity of hours, the infrequency when families can come together as a unit, afford excuse to parents who are 
inclined to follow the line of least resistance. The reckless reading of cheap literature, and the subtle and deadly 
anti-home propaganda scattered broadcast in places of cheap entertainment have become a menace to modern life. 

Perhaps the most fatal danger grows out of the dis- 
missal of religious responsibility from the family group. |||! 
We have made the home a secondary institution in our whole | 

| 








| F OUR HOMES are to be better in the finest and best sense there must be a cultivation of that almost indefin- 
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program of religious education for youth. This has been 
a great blunder. We have been talking in terms of supple- 
menting the work of the church by extending our program 
of religious training to the weekday schools and to the 
home. We must now turn the task end for end. The home 
holds the place of primary responsibility in the program 
of religion. There is no priesthood like the priesthood of 
= parents. We have.come to the time when we must accord to 
if a ' | UH i} the home the place of first importance, and begin to deal 
= ey, il with it as the very heart of our whole religious program— 
a program that must be defined in terms of life and be con- 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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“It’s Great Lumber to Sell” 


That’s what you'll say once you try 
our Soft White Pine and experience the 
ease with which it sells—the satisfaction 
it gives your customers. You'll be sur- 
prised at the demand there is for this 
splendid lumber as a result of its likeness 


Dimension, Finish, Lath, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Sash 
and Doors, Mouldings and Box Shooks 


McKinley Land & Lumber Co., 
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to old time Michigan White Pine. 

You'll find it has the natural attributes 
—softness, freedom from pitch, light 
weight, adaptability to practically any 
paint or stain—that help in winning 
sales. 


ALBUQUERQUE 
NEW MEXICO 




















One Quality 
114 Kinds of 
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OAK,MAPLE 
BEECH ano BIRCH 


Hardwood Flooring 


are made in Grand Rapids—the home 
of skilled woodworkers. 


You can buy it L.C.L. or straight 
and mixed carlots with 


Northern and Southern 


Hardwood Lumber 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


General Office, 


Yards and Factory GRAND RAPIDS, MICH- 


Members Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 

























Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Making the Budgetary Policy Effective 


N NORMAL TIMES there are in the civil service of the United 
States nearly 600,000 persons. Of these on July 31, 1921, 
there were in Washington 78,865, and elsewhere 518,617. Every 

postoffice is in fact a branch of the Federal Government’s business, 
and practically all of the great departments have important 
groups and offices in the principal cities. Under the direction of 
the bureau of the budget efforts are being made to codrdinate the 
activities of these groups to effect economies in the conduct of the 
public business. Part of the plan is to form in each of the larger 
cities a Federal business association that shall bring the local 
Federal officials into closer relations. 

In Chicago, where the first association was formed, it was found 
that few of the officials representing one department of Govern- 
ment were even acquainted with those of other departments—a 
condition of affairs that has no better excuse in public than in 
private business. It is clear that owing to the larger number of 
employees outside of the District of Columbia it is important that 
the principles of the budget be extended beyond the boundaries of 


the district and made applicable thruout all departments, wherever 
their operations may be carried on. That is the end aimed at in 
forming the local Federal business associations. 

Every modern government must have a large civil list, and 
the tendency is to remove workers of this class from political in- 
fluence. When that has been done it should be practicable to place 
them on a merit basis and inject into the public service somewhat 
of the energy and enterprise that characterize private business. 
There is an opportunity to accomplish something in that direction 
thru the acquaintanceship and interchange of ideas that will be 
possible in the projected associations. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, that they do not constitute a combination to perpetuate things 
as they are. The budget bureau doubtless will need all the power 
it possesses to make its influence effective at a distance, and for 
that reason its every effort in the right direction should have public 
support. It aims to save the public money but it can not accomplish 
even that worthy end without the backing of those who pay the 
bills. 
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Transportation Is Economic Function 


TIS AN APT USE OF FIGURE that terms the railroads the 
| arteries of commerce. Certainly, transportation is almost as 
essential as trees to the lumber industry. Hence lumbermen 
are vitally interested in every proposal affecting the carriers. 
Opinions may differ regarding details, but most men will likely 
admit that the present transportation act registers progress. What- 
ever faults it has can be removed or lessened by amendment. 

Considered as a whole the act is hardly less than revolutionary. 
It is the most comprehensive attempt ever made to solve one of 
the nation’s greatest problems in accordance with sound principles 
and with justice to everybody concerned. Time and to some extent 
experiment are needed to prove its value. To condemn it pre- 
maturely ‘can have no other effect than to necessitate further 
experiment in legislation and railway control. 

There is no more reason for injecting politics into the transpor- 
tation situation than for injecting it into the lumber industry. The 
act represents a sincere attempt to lift transportation from the 
political arena and place it in the sphere of economics. Every effort 
to drag it back into politics should be resisted by lumbermen and 
all other business men; for so long as any considerable political 
group is permitted to use the roads for political purposes there 
can be little hope of solving transportation problems in accordance 
with the principles of sound business. 

Lack of equipment, principally of cars, has hindered business, 
checked expansion of industry and inflicted incalculable losses upon 
producers and shippers of all classes. Delays in delivery not only 
impose direct losses; they open the door to speculation, demoralize 
markets and reduce commercial transactions to the level of the auc- 
tion block. 

Railroad problems can not be solved at the polls, nor can they 
be solved by the Interstate Commerce Commission alone. Public 
control can not be withdrawn, but lumbermen at least fully appre- 
ciate the importance of leaving to railroad executives the greatest 
possible room for individual initiative. They will look with favor 
also upon every proposal that promises to prevent periodical stop- 
pages of traffic at the behest of groups who are ready to sacrifice 
the public interest in promoting their own. Lumbermen under- 
stand better than most business men the problems confronting the 
carriers, and are therefore capable of giving substantial aid toward 
their solution. They ought to stand as one man in support of the 
progress already made and resist with all their power every attempt 
to drag transportation into the political mire. 





Unsold Stocks Are Below Normal 


HAT ARE STOCK CONDITIONS at the mills? Is unsold 
lumber rapidly accumulating?“ are questions frequently 
asked of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN. 

At present there are available better statistics covering softwood 
production, orders and shipments than ever before, and some infor- 
mation on northern hardwoods. These statistics, made available 
thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, show that 
for the 45 weeks ended with Nov. 11 production and orders were 
practically balanced. Shipments are 5.8 percent below production 
and 6 percent below orders. Conditions in the typical major soft- 
— producing regions as revealed by careful investigation are 

riefly: 

Southern pine—For 45 weeks production totals 1 percent less 
than orders; shipments total 4 percent less than production. 
Stocks are badly broken and it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
place orders. 

North Carolina pine—For 45 weeks shipments exceeded produc- 
tion by 3 percent while orders were only 2 percent less than pro- 
duction. No excess quantities of stock are being carried at the 
mills and old lumbermen can hardly recall a time when stocks 
have been so badly broken. 

Douglas fir—For 45 weeks production (as reported) has ex- 
ceeded orders by 5 percent and shipments by 7 percent. Investi- 
gation reveals, however, that stocks are not piling up at the mills. 
The explanation is that local deliveries by truck and team and 
lumber consumed at the sawmills are not reported as sales tho 
included in the production figures. Lumber production figures are 
accurate, therefore, but the figures giving sales do not completely 
tell the story. In fir mill territory the local consumption is large, 
being estimated at from eight million to twelve million feet a 
week. So far this year it is conservatively estimated at 500,- 
000,000 feet. Add this total to the sales total and sales exceed 
production by 8 percent; add it to shipments and they exceed pro- 
duction by 6 percent. 

In some other producing regions local orders are included in the 
reports of sales. This is the case with southern pine. Local orders 
for North Carolina pine are not so reported, but they are small. 


Taking it by and large, unreported local orders can be very con- 
servatively estimated at 500,000,000 feet. Add this to the orders 
reported and for 45 weeks production will be exceeded by more 
than 5 percent; add it to shipments and production will be prac- 
tically equaled. 

But what was the condition of stocks Jan. 1, 1922? For 1921 
shipments exceeded production by 1 percent, while orders exceeded 
production by 4 percent. Thus it appears that so far this year 
the amount of unsold stock has just held its own and (disregard- 
ing canceled orders) the mills have orders for 9 percent more lum- 
ber than has been produced. 





The Plow Is Mightier Than the Jaw 


O YOU REMEMBER “’way back when” President Wilson sent 
Pershing down into Mexico after one Pancho Villa, and how 
that wily gentleman declined to be bagged? Of course you 

do—and perhaps you have wondered whether Pancho was still in 
the bandit business, or perchance had gone into the movies. 
Neither surmise is correct. The truth is that Cincinnatus returned 
to his plow—or to be strictly accurate, Pancho beat it back to the 
ranch. 

Probably you already were aware of the fact just stated, but 
did you know that it was recently reported that he had got into 
a scrap with a neighboring ranchero and had come off second best? 
The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is glad to be able to assure all his 
anxious friends that the report, like the rumored death of Mark 
Twain some years ago, is “greatly exaggerated.” Pancho has 
wired a friend of his in Mexico City as follows: 

“Senor Lopez who is reported to have wounded me is an old 
man and one of my best friends. The only noise heard at my 
ranch is that made by farming implements. Crops are good.” 

Farmer Villa, long may your crops be good! Now if the banditti 
and adventurers of eastern Europe could only be prevailed upon 
to raise more crops and less hell, wouldn’t it be great? 

Only last week Lenin, in his address to the delegates to the 
third internatiénal assembled in Moscow, told them that “the pros- 
pects for a world revolution are excellent.” Perhaps, however, 
he did not mean to be taken seriously, for be it known, the red 
premier is a humorist of no mean caliber. Witness this excerpt 
from his recent speech: “We have 1,000,000,000,000,000 rubles in 
circulation, but do not be surprised by these fantastic astronomical 
figures. We can strike off the zeros—we are experienced artists 
in that line—and we will strike off more.’? Funny indeed, except 
to the “poor boobs” who happen to own a few hayrack loads of 
rubles. This, too, is a rare bit of waggery: “Our mistakes have 
consisted in saying that twice two is five, while the unbounded 
stupidities of the entente and the second international consist in 
saying that twice two is a wax candle.” 

It may be less absurd to figure that twice two make five than 
that the same numbers equal a wax candle—but it is a heap sight 
more dangerous. The latter proposition would fool no one, but 
millions—and they are not all in Russia—are being bamboozled 
by the former. 

Perhaps some day men will be wise enough to refuse to follow 
crack brained theorists, and to recognize the fact that Villa with 
his plow is a safer guide than Lenin and his oratory. They will 
unless history is written and read in vain. 





A Situation That Demands Attention 


HEREVER MANUFACTURERS ENGAGED in any wood 
fabricating industry foregather one subject is sure to be 
discussed. If not on the formal program, it is certain to 

bob up in the roundtable discussions. Whether the gathering is 
made up of manufacturers of millwork, musical instruments, farm 
implements, or other wood products, the same skeleton sits at the 
feast. The problem of obtaining enough skilled workers to man 
these industries is a Banquo’s ghost that will not down. The present 
generation of skilled woodworkers is dying off at the top, and 
sufficient young blood is not coming in. It is apparent to everyone 
familiar with the situation that something must be done. The 
wood using industries are up against it—hard. The interest of the 
lumber industry is hardly secondary to that of the fabricators 
themselves. Too much is at stake to permit matters to drift. Here 
and there sporadic attempts are being made, with encouraging 
results, to draw young men into the woodworking trades thru the 
medium of trade schools, and by practical training courses under 
the auspices of the public schools. This is a good beginning but 
much more must be done to recruit young men for these trades, 
or the market for certain species of wood will eventually suffer 
contraction thru sheer lack of men to perform the mechanical opera- 
tions essential to their fabrication. 
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HANKSGIVING DAY, annually set 
apart by presidential proclamation 
for public and private rendering of 
thanks to God for benefits received 
as a nation and as individuals, is dis- 
tinctively an American institution. 
As the President has well said in his 

“. Thanksgiving proclamation, “it has 

come to be perhaps the most char- 

acteristic of our national observ- 
ances.” Established in 1621 by the 
dwellers in Plymouth Colony in 
grateful recognition of providential 

deliverance from what seemed im- 

minent starvation, and observed 

with practical continuity for the 
three centuries that have inter- 
vened, it has become firmly imbedded in our national life; 
and it is safe to say that there are few within our borders, 
of whatever faith, or of none, who would wish to see it 
stricken from the calendar of our red letter days. 

If the Pilgrims were moved to set apart a day of thanks- 





“Enter into ‘this gates with thanksgiving and into this courts with praise’ 


giving for bounties and blessings not comparable with 
those enjoyed by the present generation of Aniericans, 
much more should our gratitude to the Giver of every good 
gift be universal and sincere. To make an inventory of all 
the gifts bestowed by a bountiful Heavenly Father would 
be an impossible task; but we may at least dip into the 
flood of blessings and for a moment consider some of the 
things for which we do well to render heartfelt thanks. 

There comes to mind of course the thought of such 
obvious gifts as physical life and health, and national peace 
and prosperity. Nor are we likely to forget the bounties of 
nature—the forests from which come the materials for 
our homes; the farms that provide us with food ; the mines 
from which come the coal and metals that make possible 
our civilization. 

But, after all, it is not in the realm of the purely physical 
that we shall find the greatest reasons for thankfulness. 
It is written of old that “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” Therefore, among the beneficences that minister to 
the spiritual and immortal side of man’s nature, and that 
make life something more than mere existence, let us not 
fail to render thanks 





—For the Flag that symbolizes liberty, justice and equality of opportunity. 








—For affections and friendships; for the laughter of children and the happiness of lovers. 
—For the mind and the brawn that together achieve vast enterprises that make for human happiness.- 
—For art, music and literature, that lift the thoughts of men above the commonplace and inspire to nobler living. 


—For the grandeur of the mountains, the quiet beauty of the valley and the majesty of the sea; for the glory of the 
sunrise and the wonders of the firmament. 


—And transcending all else, for the hope that sets a star in sorrow’s darkest night, and the faith that lifts the soul 


into sonship with God. 


' 


“Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father * * * * for the things that are seen ar 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” 





WHARF FIRE SUGGESTS IMPROVED WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Three recent very destructive fires on the 
New Orleans (La.) river front have brought 
into question the forms of construction that 
heretofore have been used for wharves. Re- 
sults of a fire that destroyed the army supply 
depot in September are given in the October 
proceedings of the Louisiana Engineering So- 
ciety by A. M. Shaw, consulting engineer. 
Briefly, the building was constructed on creo- 
soted piling, with concrete caps. Concrete fire 
walls were constructed at intervals of 200 
feet, the entire structure being 2,000 feet long 
and having a width over all of 171 feet. Of 
this width 140 feet was covered by a two-story 
building; the rest being taken up by an 11-foot 
platform on the bank side and a 20-foot plat- 
form on the river side of the building. 

The fire started in a car of burlap along- 
side the building and had attained consider- 
able progress when discovered. It spread under- 
neath the structure where it could not be reached 
with fire fighting apparatus and where it evi- 
dently burned away the hanger supports of 
the water mains and allowed them to drop and 
render useless the sprinkling system and the 
fire hose installed in the structure. The quick 
spread of the fire is attributed largely to a 
draft set up by the heat, a wind of from 
four to nine miles an hour blowing at right 
angles to the axis of the wharf. 

Interest in the fire for the lumber industry, 
centers in the behavior of the materials of 
construction. Details of construction not al- 
ready given will appear in the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Shaw’s report: 

All of the piling, braces, caps, joists, subfloor 
and block paving were of creosoted southern pine. 
This material had been in place for from three to 
three and one-half years and, with the exception 
of the subfloor and paving blocks, had been fully 
exposed to weathering for that length of time tho 
very little of it was exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. 


Creosote Increases Resistance to Fire 


From the appearance of piling and of timbers 
of considerable thickness which were exposed to 
intense heat (but not to direct draft) it appears 
that such members did not ignite readily nor did 
they burn to any great depth. A considerable 
portion of the piles which were in direct line of 
the draft are still standing tho badly charred. 
These still retain from 10 to 60 percent of their 
original section. Several cases were noted in which 
the bolts used at sway brace connections had burned 
out a hole large enough for the bolt and its cast 
iron washer to pull thru the pile which was left 
standing. Practically all of the thinner members 
which were exposed to the main fire, such as brac- 
ing, floor joists etc. were destroyed. 


A search thru the debris brought to light hun- 
dreds of the wooden paving blocks. Specimens 
which appeared to be typical of those from the 
landslide platform (Specimen A) and others from 
the central part of the building (Specimen B) 
were selected. The condition of these specimens 
was as follows: 


A—Block intact, a horizontal section thru the 
center showing original outline, slightly charred 
on under side and burned thru for about one- 
fourth of depth from top. Vertical fracture shows 
about three-fifths of thickness of unscorched wood 
with evidence of creosote present. Considerable 
variation was noted, some blocks being more deeply 
charred and some in such condition that they would 
be suitable for relaying if turned over. 

B—This block had lost much of its section, both 
at ends and sides, and is charred thru. Slight 
trace of original color of the wood. Mechanical 
strength below that of ordinary charcoal. There 
can be no doubt that many of these blocks were 
reduced to ash tho some charred remnants may be 
found under almost any portion of the building and 
occasional blocks were discovered which were in 
much better condition than the sample selected as 
typical. 

Both specimens were taken from locations where 
the substructure (excepting the piles) was com- 
pletely burned. 

As the interior of the building was untenable 
long before the fire had worked above the floor, no 
accounts of eye witnesses of the burning of the 
hlocks could be obtained. 


‘ 


Seasoning After Treatment Helps 


The impressions gained from an observation of 
the ruins and from conversation with competent 
observers, relative to the inflammability of the 
creosoted members are as follows: 

1—Creosote treatment, if followed by a few 
months of seasoning, increases the ability of 
wooden members to resist ignition and retards 
burning after ignition. 

2—Excepting where conditions are favorable for 
further burning (such as a strong wind and ex- 
posure to other burning members) fire in creosoted 
timbers of heavy section will go out even after it 
has made considerable headway. 

3—Continued intense heat causes materials to 
give off a gas which is inflammable and which may 
aid in the spread of fire after it has reached an 
advanced stage. The burning of this gas and of 
the oils exuded by heated timbers causes a more 
dense smoke than burning untreated timbers. 

4—The amount of oil and gas which will be 
given off by creosoted timber varies with the in- 
tensity and length of time of application of the 
heat and inversely as the degree of seasoning. 

5—Creosote treatment does afford substantial 
resistance to burning in a small fire or in any 
fire during its early stages but may add to the 
danger of communication to other materials as the 
fire reaches a more advanced stage. 

While the foregoing are given as impressions, it 
should be noted that the added resistance to fire 
afforded by a creosote treatment has been noted 
by other observers and established by laboratory 
tests. 

Objections to Use of Concrete 


In considering the disastrous fires of the last few 
years along the New Orleans river front, one’s 
mind naturally turns to concrete as‘a more suit- 
able construction material on account of its re- 
sistance to decay and to fire and it is probable that 
this material could be employed to advantage in 
certain cases, tho under present conditions, it can 
not be considered for the great bulk of our dock 
and wharf construction for the following reasons: 

1—High first cost as compared with other avail- 
able materials. 

2—Lack of flexibility in adapting facilities to 
changing business. 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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INVENTORY SYSTEM IS BEST 


Do you have ledgers to record lumber bought 


from individual dealers? If so, 
samples of sheets or cut of ledger. What we want 
is something like this: We purchase lumber from 
a number of dealers in this vicinity. We may buy 
a half-dozen different kinds from each man and 
we want some sort of a ledger so we can show 
how many feet of each kind has been delivered. As 
it is now, we enter all kinds in one single column 
but this is not practical.—INnQuiry No. 747. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm which 
makes folding telescope furniture. What the 
inquirer really seems to want is a perpetual 
inventory system so cross indexed that the in- 
formation will be readily available regarding 
the amount which each seller has delivered and 
the amount of each species of wood. Seemingly, 
a ecard index system lends itself better to this 
work than a ledger system. For each wood have 
a separate drawer; under each heading have a 
card for the name of every concern from which 
that grade of lumber is purchased. Then, when- 
ever some lumber of this grade is received it 
can be entered under the proper head. In an- 
other drawer or possibly in a ledger there should 
be listed the names of all the sellers and also 
the total footage bought or delivered. The in- 
quirer has been sent details of various systems 
describing perpetual inventory methods, several 
of which may be applied.—EpITor. ] 


please send us 





SEEKS HICKORY DOWELS 


We wish to buy a quantity of second growth 
hickory dowels, %-inch in diameter and 12 inches 
long. Can you refer us to manufacturers of these 
dowels ?—Inquiry No. 801. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Indiana 
lumber company. The inquirer has been re- 
ferred to several dowel manufacturing firms. 
Other readers of this department may wish to 
get in touch with the inquirer, whose name will 
be supplied on request.—EbITor. | 


CLOSE GRAINED SHORTLEAF PINE 


Can you explain to us the customary meaning of 
the term “close grained shortleaf yellow pine” and 
if it covers any ring specifications ?—INQuIRY No. 
789. 


[‘*Close grained shortleaf yellow pine’’ is an 
inexact term, tho used to a considerable extent 
in certain parts of the country. The class of 
stock shipped will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the understanding of the shipper 
regarding the use to which the wood is to be 
put. If it is for structural purposes the manu- 
facturer will ship dense wood which is similar 
to longleaf. A better way to secure wood of 
this character is to specify it under the density 
rule. If that is done there is no ground for 
confusion. On the other hand, if the wood is 
wanted for finish, the manufacturer would be 
disposed to ship smooth grained wood. Arkansas 
soft pine is a very good example of this particu- 
lar type of wood.—EHpITor. | 


CREOSOTED PILE FOUNDATIONS 


In your Query and Comment column of Oct. 14, 
page 40, we refer to Inquiry No. 739, Concrete 
Pile Foundations. 

Creosoted wood can be used to advantage in pile 
foundations. There is no doubt near your inquirer 
a creosoting plant, and it is altogether likely that 
such a creosoting plant would be able to sell him 

2-inch butt blocks, 2 feet long, containing about 
2 cubic feet of wood, for something like $1 or $1.50. 
The weight would amount to about 100 pounds and 
the entire cost would depend on his distance from 
the creosoting plant. Such a block ought to have 
12 pounds of creosote oil, and our estimate of the 
cost is based on that. 

Your inquirer would probably have to buy two 
carloads of such blocks at one time. The cost, 
however, would likely be much lower on the 
creosoted wood than on the concrete. He would 
not have frost heave to contend with in the creo- 
soted log-ends. And they would give him 25 to 50 
years’ service. 

We should be alive to advocating the use of 
wood, particularly where it is as satisfactory as 


concrete. For example, a world of concrete 
bridges is being built thruout the country, a number 
of them being condemned because of cracking. They 
are costing in the neighborhood of $70 and $80 a 
lineal foot, where a creosoted wood bridge can be 
built for $18 or $20 a lineal foot. 

[The above very interesting information on 
creosoted pile foundations comes from William 
Steen, general manager of the Shreveport 
(La.) division of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
The advice is sound and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN takes pleasure in printing it herewith and 
passing it on to the inquirer. The same plan 
can be followed by a great many lumber com- 
panies with profit.—Ep1Tor. ] 





EARLY BENT WOOD FURNITURE 


What kind of wood was used in England for 
bending purposes in the sixteenth century; also 
in what locality was it found; also did they use 
yew for furniture in that period? Was there any 
wood in the vicinity of Windsor that was used for 
furniture ?—INQuIRY No. 728. 

[The above inquiry was received from a large 
chair manufacturing company in Wisconsin. 
Wood used in England for bending purposes 
in the sixteenth century was probably in most 
cases ash. It was bent while growing, cut and 
left to dry in its final shape. Elm also was 
used occasionally, it seems. Yew was preémi- 
nently well suited for bent wood as it is famed 
as the wood from which the English bow was 
made in the days when English yeomen formed 
the bulk of the army, and for that reason also 
the use of yew for any other purpose was prac- 
tically forbidden. 

About 1550, when yeomanry had begun to go 
out of date, yew was used to some extent for 
furniture, and later, around 1750, it was rather 
extensively used for the bow backs, legs and 
stretchers of Windsor chairs; some very hand- 
some chairs of earlier date, one as far back 
as 1550, made of yew, are found in antiquarian 
collections, but these are very rare. Yew can 
not be cut in large sizes, for it splits. The Wind- 
sor chair did not get its name because it was 
made at Windsor, but either because one of 
the English Georges found one of the chairs 
in that place, or because Windsor was the ship- 
ping point whence these chairs and other furni- 
ture were sent by the Thames to London. Both 
stories are told. The furniture was actually 
made at High Wycombe, Bucks, then as now 
the chair center of England. The woods around 
High Wycombe in the sixteenth century com- 
prised great quantities of ash, oak, beech, and 
elm and these were all used in the furniture 
making. Oak of course was the prime favorite 
until the seventeenth century geniuses intro- 
duced the foreign mahogany and walnut came 
into favor among the welltodo. The rural dis- 
tricts still used oak, beech, ash and elm in 
furniture making as long as these woods held 
out. The famous Windsor forest was of course 
never available to woodworkers as it was a 
royal hunting ground. Wallace Nutting, of 
East Saugus, Me., who has made a very thoro 
study of old Windsor chairs, has published a 
book on ‘‘Windsor Chairs,’’ and another on 
‘“Bentwood’’ which may be of interest. Nut- 
ting has a Windsor chair ‘‘factory’’ where 
reproductions of old furniture are turned out, 
made by hand with the same care as in the old 
days.—EDITOR. | 


OFFERS SMALL OAK STRIPS 

Please advise us where we can find a market for 
small oak moldings. We accumulate quite a large 
quantity of oak strips 4/4xl-inch to 1% inches 
wide and could work these to any patterns the 
market might require.—INQuiIRyY No. 790. 

[Sash and door houses and concerns that build 
interior fixtures might find these small oak strips 
desirable. Such strips also might be made into 
parquetry flooring, tho for this use all would 
have to be of one width. The inquirer is lo- 
cated in Ohio, and the address will be given 
to anyone interested. | 


PLANS FOR CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUSES 

Do you have plans for children’s play houses? 
If not, do you know where I can get them ?—IN- 
quiry No. 7938. 

[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin re- 
tailer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had 
some of its regular house plans cut down to 
serve as plans for play houses. The inquirer 
has been furnished with a plan book, the ap- 
proximate size of these houses and the numbers 
of plans which have been cut down. Not in- 
frequently retail lumbermen take an ordinary 
house and simply cut the dimensions down to 
build a play house. The advantage of this is 
that stock material may be used and the play 
houses suit children very well. In some cases 
retailers have sold very simple play houses which 
really consist only of a roof supported by 
4 x 4’s under which the children may play.— 
EDITOR. | 


WOULD BUY FIR PANELS 

We would like to have a list of manufacturers 
of fir panels on the Coast.—INnquiry No. 800. 

[This inquiry comes from a middle West 
manufacturer. The company has been sup- 
plied with a list of concerns that make fir pan- 
els, and the inquiry is published with the 
thought that readers not on this list may wish 
to get in touch with the inquirer.—EpITor. | 


WANTS TO MAKE LATH CONNECTION 


We want to make a lath connection in Canada 
for the coming year. We expect to handle from 
three to five million lath during the year.—INQuIRY 


._ No. 799. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsyl- 
vania lumber company which manufactures and 
wholesales lumber. Canadian lath producers 
are as a rule eager to sell lath in the United 
States, and the inquiry is published with the 
thought that some of those interested will take 
the matter up with the inquirer.—EpITor. | 





WHAT IS ‘‘PERUVIAN’’ MAHOGANY? 

I have been interested lately in a new wood 
I have seen on the Pacific coast that is called 
“Peruvian” mahogany. It has a mahogany grain 
and is brown in color and works up into the finest 
kind of finish, furniture etc., taking a very high 
polish. Can you tell me where this wood comes 
from and if it is a mahogany from Peru ?—INQUIRY 
No. 754. 

[Peruvian mahogany is a hardwood imported 
from the Pacific coast of Central and South 
America, and is well known in California. The 
color is either dark brown or golden, it takes a 
very good finish and is fairly hard. When 
green the wood carries a good deal of moisture. 
It is very nicely figured, takes a beautiful polish 
and commonly sells for slightly less than genu- 
ine mahogany.—EDITor. | 


IN MARKET FOR EBONIZED MAPLE 

Can you tell us where we can procure ebonized 
maple? We want this 1-inch as well as 44-inch 
in thickness. We must have the 1-inch material 
ebonized all the way thru the board. 

We have bought this ebonized maple before and 
have received nice stock in 44-inch thickness, but 
the 1-inch material has always been light on the 
inside. We need a good source of supply of this 
material. INQuiry No. 796. 

[The above comes from a large wood prod- 
ucts manufacturer. Ebonized wood is used to 
a considerable extent by musical instrument 
manufacturers and handle makers. The in- 
quirer has been given the name and address of 
a machinery manufacturer and manufacturer of 
the dye used in ebonizing wood and the names 
and addresses of several companies which can 
supply it. The inquiry is published here so 
that any company which can supply this mate- 
rial may get in touch with the inquirer. The 
wood, as a rule, is put in vats and the dye 
forced into it while the material is hot. It 
afterward is polished, tho sometimes it is left 
wi‘h dull finish.—EbITor. ] 
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Strength Features Southern Pine 


A decline in bookings and production, and 
an increase in shipments, have featured the 
southern pine market lately. The car shortage 
in the southern territory, according to most re- 
ports, is becoming less acute, tho in certain sec- 
tions there has been no improvement. The 
mills meanwhile are being forted to curtail 
their output by the heavy accumulation of un- 
shipped lumber, and to reduce their bookings 
for the same reason. A large number of them 
are entirely out of the market, being so far 
behind in their shipments that even with a 
normal supply of cars they would be unable to 
handle additional business for some time. The 
market is very strong, demand both from retail 
and industrial sources being large. With con- 
tinued mild weather the South is still actively 
engaged in building and is a big trade factor. 
Georgia and the Carolinas, which have been 
quiet for some time, are now coming into the 
market strongly. An extended Indian summer 
has promoted the building of homes thruout 
the East and in many other southern pine con- 
suming sections, and has resulted in busy fall 
trade for the retailers. Yard stocks are, there- 
fore, badly in need of replenishment; but, as 
a rule, dealers hesitate to place orders for 
mill shipment, on account of uncertainty re- 
garding time of delivery, turning instead to 
the transit car when they need lumber, so tran- 
sits find a very good market at present. In- 
quiries for future delivery, however, are grow- 
ing heavier constantly. Kansas City reports 
that retail and industrial consumers thruout 
that immediate section are beginning to see 
the ‘‘handwriting on the wall,’’? and are com- 
ing into the market on a quite large scale for 
future supplies, fearing that the car and stock 
shortage, together with the demand that they 
expect to develop with the approach of spring, 
may make it difficult for them to secure their 
requirements later on. Retail line yards are 
especially prominent among these, and are send- 
ing out inquiries covering a large number of 
items and aggregating a heavy volume of lum- 
ber. Industrial demand continues to be heavy, 
especially that for railroad and ear material, 
which items are very scarce, so that the market 
for them is very strong. Prices, as a rule, are 
firm, and those that weakened recently have re- 
gained their strength. 


Southern Hardwoods in Big Demand 


The continued brisk demand for hardwoods 
in face of the low and badly broken supplies 
at the mills has caused further strengthening 
of prices, the hardwood market daily gaining 
in strength. Oak continues to enjoy a very 
strong call, chiefly from the flooring and inte- 
rior trim interests, which expect to continue 
their production during the winter in prepara- 
tion for an exceptionally large volume of busi- 
ness next year. The furniture trade also re- 
mains active and large amounts of gum, soft 
elm, white and red oak and other woods used 
in automobile body construction are being con- 
tracted for. With the approach of winter there 
has been a considerable expansion in demand 
for musical instruments, and it is reported that 
many manufacturers of these are coming on the 
market with sizable requirements. Business 
with the agricultural implement and vehicle 
trade also is increasing, and the railroads are 
factors in the market. The box grades of nearly 
all hardwoods are still having a large movement, 
large quantities of cottonwood and tupelo be- 
ing bought by box and erating interests. Ex- 
port demand is also on the increase, overseas 
shippers saying that sales now are larger than 
they have been at any time during the last two 
years. The car shortage is still making itself 
acutely felt, but undoubtedly car supply is 
improving, making possible an increased move- 
ment of hardwoods as a whole. A labor 
scarcity, which holds down production to some 
extent, is reported from some southern sec- 


tions, while heavy rains in the Mississippi Val- 
ley territory have caused some slowing down 
in woods work. 


Northern Softwoods Are Active 


The northern hemlock trade is active, both 
in the home markets and in the East. North 
Tonawanda reports that yard stocks are being 
rapidly depleted by the unseasonal demand 
growing out of the heavy building that excel- 
lent weather has made possible. Northern pine 
also is very active. The mills report that fac- 
tory demand holds up excellently. Northern 
retailers continue to buy slowly and eautiously, 
but those in the East are still active on the 
market. Lake receipts at the eastern distrib- 
uting centers have been unusually heavy during 
the last few weeks and wholesale yards are 
fairly well stocked, but lake carriers are begin- 
ning to tie up for the winter. Mill supplies of 
both northern pine and hemlock are low, even 
those of low grades being less than normal on 
account of the excellent box and crating trade 
which they have recently enjoyed, and prices 
are firm all around. Those mills without hot 
ponds are beginning to close down for the win- 
ter, but the larger ones will continue to run as 
fully as the log supply will permit. 


Advances Feature Western Pines 


Low stocks, in both manufacturers’ and con- 
sumers’ hands, feature the western pines situa- 
tion. The mills believe that many buyers are 
going to provide for future requirements, and 
a big trade is generally expected for next year. 
Heavy buying by millwork plants is keeping 
mill stocks cut down. The transportation situ- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 54 





ation in the Inland Empire has eased up very 
little, if at all, and adequate relief seems re- 
mote. The mills consequently usually refuse 
to accept orders demanding prompt shipment, 
but will book for future delivery. Prices have 
shown a number of advances lately. No. 4 
common western white pine advanced $1 about 
three weeks ago, and there has been another ad- 
vance of $2. Nos. 3 and 5 common, and also 
No. 4 common fir and larch, are up $1. Idaho 
white pine Nos. 3 and 4 common have been 
advanced $2, and No. 5 common, $1. The ad- 
vances on Nos. 4 and 5 common are due to the 
considerably improved demand from box and 
erating manufacturers. Snow in the Calif- 
nia mountains has stopped logging operations 
at many camps, and production of white and 
sugar pine for the season will soon be com- 
pleted at most mills. A few of the larger ones, 
however, have succeeded in accumulating large 
enough quantities of logs to enable them to 
operate all winter. Stocks of unsold shop and 
uppers as a rule are low, and it is expected 
that there will be a marked scarcity of desirable 
items before next season’s dry stock is ready 
to ship. Some mills have advanced factory 
stocks by $5, and still higher prices may be 
expected before new lumber becomes available 
for the market. Inquiries are fair and many 
orders are being held up owing to lack of 
transportation facilities. 


Good Trade in Northern Hardwoods 


Reports from some northern hardwood pro- 
ducing centers indicate that a decrease in hard- 
wood transactions has recently been noticeable, 
due to an inereasing shortage of marketable 
stock, not to a falling off in demand. Many 
orders are being turned down on this account 
and the mills generally are not inclined to sell 
very far ahead, as they expect the market to 
gain steadily in strength. The most encour- 
aging feature of the northern hardwood mar- 
ket is the continued increase in the movement 


of hardwood culls to the box industry, which 
is taking up surplus stocks and creating a 
much stronger position for these lower grades. 
The demand from the flooring industry holds 
up strongly, for apparently the factories are 
preparing for full production during the win- 
ter. Business from the automobile body con- 
cerns and the furniture industry is characterized 
as very satisfactory, and miscellaneous con- 
sumers contribute their share to the aggregate 
of demand. 


Features of North Carolina Pine 


The North Carolina market remains strong. 
Flooring is in excellent demand and rough lum- 
ber is being eagerly sought for, with no hag- 
gling about price. Several mills report having 
oversold their flooring stocks and are refusing 
to quote further. Dressed lumber generally is 
scarce and an advance in quotations is likely. 
The air drying mills are having a good volume 
of business, and as their surplus stocks are 
being cleaned up prices are stiffening and are 
approaching the level of those for the kiln dried 
product. Embargoes and car shortage continue 
to hamper shipments and the situation in this 
respect is reported to be even worse than here- 
tofore in North Carolina territory. The mills, 
however, are making a maximum use of vessels. 


Market for West Coast Woods 


Altho statistics show an increase in volume of 
production, orders and shipments, there has 
been no appreciable change in general condi- 
tions in the fir market. It remains strong, the 
mills having on file all the orders for which 
they can expect to secure shipping facilities. 
Water business having advanced another notch, 
not enough cargo space appears available for 
the fir shipments that the Atlantic seaboard is 
demanding. During the week ended Nov. 11, 
54 percent of all the orders booked were for 
water shipment and 51 percent of the shipments 
during the same week moved by water. The 
California trade remains very active. San Fran- 
cisco reports that building is progressing in 
tremendous volume in that city and vicinity. 
Receipts in the Los Angeles section are espe- 
cially heavy but consumption continues at a 
high rate and no surpluses are being accumu- 
lated. During the first half of November there 
were 2,250 building permits with a valuation of 
nearly $5,000,000 issued in Los Angeles, which 
gives a good idea of the activity that features 
the building trade thruout the State. Exports 
to Japan keep up in a most satisfying manner 
and orders from other foreign markets are 
being received with regularity. The rail mar- 
ket remains comparatively slow, partly due to 
seasonal influences, but in great measure also 
to the hesitancy shown by the mills in booking 
orders for rail delivery so long as the car short- 
age remains as acute as at present. However, 
a steadily increasing volume of inquiries for 
yard and shed stocks for future delivery are 
being received from line yards and independent 
retailers, who fear more or less panicky condi- 
tions in the market when spring buying opens 
up in full force, and consequently are trying to 
protect themselves by laying in their prospective 
needs early. Unsold stocks on the Coast are 
very low, with dimension particularly hard to 
find. There is a very strong demand for dimen- 
sion and timbers from the Atlantic seaboard 
and advices say that such items usually are 
sold long before reaching the market. West 
coast spruce is also in good demand in the 
East, while Pacific hemlock is growing steadily 
in popularity. The great shipments of this lat- 
ter wood received by water are immediately ab- 
sorbed, and prices tend definitely upward. The 
red cedar shingle market is slightly higher than 
recently. The production of the Coast is prob- 
ably less than 40 percent of normal, and the 
demand is fully equal to the manufacturers 
ability to ship. Wholesalers report a good cal 
for transit cars of shingles. 
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Features of Business Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The outstand- 

ing feature of October business conditions was 
the large increase in production in the basic 
commodities, according to figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce for its ‘‘Survey 
of Current Business,’’? the summary of which 
was made public tonight. Outstanding features 
of the summary follow: 

Production of both bituminous and anthracite 
coal shows further increases, but the transporta- 
tion situation, with a record postwar shortage of 
ears, is still a limiting factor, not only for coal 
but steel, building materials and other products 
for which the demand has increased. Dwindling 
stocks, delays in transportation and increased 
wages, due to labor shortage, have combined to 
raise prices to a marked degree, The volume of 
business continues to increase and credit has ex- 
panded to meet these conditions. 

Lumber production, as evidenced by Douglas fir 
and North Carolina pine figures, the only ones 
available at this writing, increased in October. The 
price of lumber was firm, production of both oak 
and maple flooring increased, but unfilled orders 
declined. The amount of floor space contracted 
for in October building contracts increased over 
September, in contrast to the usual decline at this 
season. Residential and industrial buildings ac- 
counted for the increase. 
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Want Public Building Bill Passed 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—A demand is 
growing in Congress for the passage of an om- 
nibus public building bill before March 4. The 
figure mentioned is $100,000,000. Congress has 
not passed an omnibus publie building bill since 
the United States entered the World ‘War. 
Many communities are bringing pressure to 
bear on senators and representatives for new 
public buildings. Republican leaders and the 
bureau of the budget have frowned on all ef- 
forts toward passing such legislation uptodate. 
The demand appears to be more insistent than 
ever. 


Submit Ideas on Forestry Policy 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The indica- 
tions are that President Harding will include 
in his message to the regular session of Con- 
gress, which will meet Dec. 4, a reecommenda- 
tion that additional forestry legislation be 
passed. At the request of George B. Christian, 
secretary to the President, John W. Blodgett, 
president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Secretary-manager Wilson 
Compton, have submitted in writing their ideas 
of what would constitute a sound forestry pol- 
icy. 


Georgia-Floridans Amend Grade Rules 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 20.—A feature of 
the meeting of members of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association held at the Mason Hotel 
in this city last Friday was amendment of the 
grading rules so that there will be a larger per- 
centage of short lengths in the better grades of 
flooring, ceiling, siding and other planing mill 
products. 

Consideration is being given to the desirabil- 
ity of establishing an insurance department 
which will survey the insurance carried by the 
members te determine whether or not their 
plants and stocks are properly covered. The 
insurance question was presented by Harry B. 
Clark, of Chicago, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, and by Wade Tucker, a member of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
who told of what that association had accom- 
plished along insurance lines. The Southern 
Cypress association has operated an insurance 
department very satisfactorily and the saving 
to members effected thru this department has 
been sufficient to pay the expenses of that part 
of the association’s activities. 


The discussion brought out the fact that a 
fire insurance policy is quite technical and in 
many cases lumbermen who thought they were 
fully covered have found out their mistake after 
the fire has occurred. On the other hand some 
lumbermen are carrying policies in larger 
amounts than they need. Mr. Clark explained 
what is known as ‘‘reciprocal’’ insurance to 


the lumbermen, elaborating on its benefits from. 


the lumberman’s point of view. He is thoroly 
posted on the subject of insurance and under 
his direction the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange is making 
splendid progress. 

ki. C. Harrell, seeretary of the Georgia-Flor- 
ida association, says that a joint meeting of 
that association and the North Carolina Pine 
Association is to be held in Jacksonville some 
time in January, the object being to get better 
acquainted, to promote closer relations between 
the members of the two associations and to 
permit a discussion of common problems con- 
fronting them. 
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National’s New Assistant Secretary 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov, 23.—W. F. Shaw, 
of Columbus, Ohio, now in charge of the Ohio 
State department of vocational education, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
will begin work about Dec. 10. Mr. Shaw has 
been a member of the Federal board of voca- 
tional training for world war veterans. He has 
come in close contact with employers in the 
various wood using industries, altho not with 
the lumber industry directly. He has been 
prominent in professional and commercial or- 
ganizations. 


Confer on Pine Beetle Control 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 21.—At a conference 
here of Government and private agencies carry- 
ing on the southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia pine beetle control project, it developed 
that surveys so far made show that the saving 
of timber from destruction by the beetle pest 
more than paid for the cost of the work this 
year, which means an enormous future saving 
to owners of timber thru cumulative effort. In 
1921 Congress appropriated $150,000 for beetle 
control, private owners to meet this on a 50-50 
basis. Of the appropriation about $60,000 has 
been expended and the conference decided to 
ask Congress to permit the expenditure of the 
remainder of the appropriation to continue the 
work during 1923. It is expected to have the 
project covering 1,250,000 acres completed in 
1924. The Government appropriation covers 
work on Government land, private owners pay- 
ing for the cost of control on their own, the 
area under project being about equally divided 
between the Government and private ownership. 

It was also decided at the conference to ask 
Congress for a special appropriation of about 
$35,000 for a bureau of entomology to enable it 
to extend investigation and research work. The 
bureau has been handicapped in the past by 
lack of funds necessary to take care of the 
steadily increasing demands for its help because 
of the destructive work of beetles. It was also 
decided to ask for a general appropriation to 
be placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, enabling them to start other co- 
operative projects of this character without 
delay when an emergency arises. This is a 
forward looking measure, and it is thought that 
possibly $75,000 will be a sufficient appropria- 
tion. It was emphasized that after years of 
try out, it has been definitely demonstrated that 
beetle eradication work is absolutely successful. 
Infected trees have been felled, barked, and the 
bark burned. An effort will be made in the 
future to salvage timber that is felled near 
transportation facilities. 


Industry Nearing Balanced Status 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The National 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announced 
today that telegraphic reports from eight re- 
gional associations of softwood manufacturers 
indicate ‘‘an approach to a balanced status in 
the lumber industry.’’ While production still 
declines in response to the pressure of many 
weeks of restricted shipments resulting from 
transportation deficiencies, and shipments are 
falling off seasonally, orders show a slight de- 
crease. In commenting on this the summary of 
the National association says: 

The result is that for the week ended Nov. 18 
orders were 98 percent of production and ship- 
ments 81 percent. As between the South and the 
Pacific coast, the transportation situation seems 
to have been reversed of late. Altho southern 
shippers were in desperate straits for cars a 
month ago, southern pine shipments are now 94 
percent and new business 105 percent of produc- 
tion, whereas the mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association shipped only 66 
percent of production. 

The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
that labor is scarce and that the car supply is 
considerably better than it was, that stocks are 
very much broken and are not being accumulated 
by the mills. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association reports the labor supply ade- 
quate but the car shortage acute. Heavy snow 
in the mountains has stopped logging in several 
camps and a number of mills are closed in conse- 
quence. Stocks are generally short there and the 
demand is for building and factory lumber. 

Production of 398 mills last week aggregated 
223,206,532 feet, compared with 233,165,734 
feet reported by 356 mills the week before. For 
the same week of 1921, reports of 409 mills 
showed a production of 175,689,544 feet. 

Shipments last week were 181,467,074 feet, 
compared with 199,373,435 feet the week be- 
fore, and 165,224,305 feet in 1921. 

Orders last week aggregated 214,964,639 feet, 
against 213,370,038 feet the week before, and 
152,924,119 feet for the same week last year. 

For the first forty-six weeks of this year the 
figures are: 

Production—10,159,212,045 feet, against 7,- 
307,014,091 for 1921; increase, 2,852,197,954. 

Shipments—9,569,673,141 feet, against 7,- 
382,760,832 feet; increase 2,186,912,309 feet. 

Orders—10,200,834,464 feet, against 7,637,- 
904,143 feet; increase, 2,562,930,321 feet. 


Death of Cairo Lumberman 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Carro, ILu., Nov. 23.—William T. Langan, a 
member of the firm and treasurer of the P. T. 
Langan Lumber Co., of this city, and prom- 
inent among lumbermen of southern Illinois, 
died this morning at 6:20 o’clock after a brief 
illness. 


Discuss Lumber Congress Matters 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Ben S. Wood- 
head, of Beaumont, Tex., president of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, was 
here on personal business yesterday and talked 
over with Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, standardization and other general asso- 
ciation activities, more especially the Americn 
Lumber Congress. Mr. Woodhead had been to 
Shreveport, La., to ascertain just what the lum- 
ber congress was doing. He found that Presi- 
dent Peavy had been ill. Mr. Compton told 
Mr. Woodhead about the contribution made by 
the National association to the lumber congress 
for the building and loan association campaign, 
and indicated that the National association will 
probably make an additional contribution for 
this work. He said he thought the entire lum- 
ber industry could be helpful in this campaign. 
Mr. Woodhead apparently was much interested 
in the work and hoped to see activity on the 
part of the lumber congress. 
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TIP FOR DRY KILN OPERATORS 


One southern lumber manufacturer produc- 
ing both hardwood and softwood is following 
a simple method, which costs very little and 
which has increased its kiln drying output 15 
percent. This company specializes on kiln 
drying both its hardwoods and softwoods and 
has a man who devotes his entire time to the 
kilns and to making tests on lumber. When 
lumber is loaded up ready for passage thru 
the kiln, sample boards are taken from each 
end of the kiln truck load. Sections are cut 
from the sample boards and then only lumber 
of approximately the same moisture content 
is put in the same compartment—that is, lum- 
ber say, varying 45 to 50 percent moisture con- 
tent will he put in the same chamber, but 
lumber containing 45 and 65 percent will not 
be put in the same chamber. This method has 
increased the output of the kilns by 15 percent 
and it has also bettered the quality of the 
dried lumber. 


CAPACITY LOADING TO BEAT CAR SHORTAGE 


WarrEN, ArRK., Nov. 20.—It is the established 
policy and practice of the Southern Lumber Co. 
to load to capacity all cars shipped out, regard- 
less of whether cars are plentiful or scarce, but 
during the car famine that has existed for the 
last few months added emphasis has been placed 
on the matter of capacity loading, with the 


coal shovel full of briquets into the furnace at 
8 o’clock p. m., and at 8 o’clock the next morn- 
ing found a hot fire, with four of the briquets 
having retained their original shape. In an- 
other test, he placed sixteen of the briquets in 
an open fireplace, and noted that they gave off 
heat for six and one-half hours, burning after 
the manner of anthracite coal, but with higher 
efficiency in British thermal units. The 
briquets are being tried out in a few logging 
camps, where they are being substituted for 
other wood fuel or for fuel oil. The briquets 
are smokeless while burning, and according to 
Mr. Allen are entitled to highest recognition as 
fuel. 


BUILD TEMPORARY BOX CARS FOR LUMBER 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 18.—The construc- 
tion of temporary box cars in which to ship 
kiln dried lumber has been foreed on the Ta- 
coma lumber manufacturers by the car short- 
age which has prevailed on the Pacific coast 
during the last few weeks. The accompanying 
illustration shows two of these carriers built by 
the Clear Fir Lumber Co., of Tacoma, for the 
shipment of lumber to its eastern customers. 
The company secured some flat cars from one 
of the railroad companies and built weather- 
proof containers on the flats at its own ex- 
pense. Six cars were thus equipped for one 
shipment of lumber. Other local firms are 
taking up the idea. Unless some such expe- 

















Temporary Box Cars Built by Clear Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


result that some interesting records have been 
made. 

The company is now getting about 20 per- 
cent of its normal supply of cars, but has been 
able to offset the shortage to a small degree 
by giving extra attention to loading, accord- 
ing to Sales Manager Z. K. Thomas, who said 
that during October the average was 31,186 
feet a car, not counting small moldings and 
lath loaded in a few ears. Six ears loaded 
during the month contained 40,000 to 46,500 
feet. A car of lath loaded for the Peter Kunz 
Co. contained 144,000 pieces of No. 1 lath. 

The premium car, however, was Southern No. 
191,000, loaded Oct. 28 for Dodge Bros., which 
contained 50,091 feet of 10-inch No. 2 boards. 
This is the third largest car load ever shipped 
by the company, the largest being loaded in 
July, 1920, tallying 57,275 feet of 8-inch No. 2 
shiplap. 
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TESTS FUEL VALUE OF MILL WASTE BRIQUETS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—Briquets made 
from mill waste have been successfully and sat- 
isfactorily tested by Robert B. Allen, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in a series of thoro experiments con- 
ducted at ‘his home in this city. The material 
used came from the carbon briquets made at a 
temporary plant leased for the purpose at Cen- 
tralia, Wash., to determine if laboratory tests 
could be extended on a commercial seale. The 
product made at Centralia shows 97 percent 
pure carbon, 2 percent volatiles and 1 percent 
ash. In conducting his tests, Mr. Allen put a 


dient is resorted to the mills must wait an in- 
definite period before finding it possible to fill 
the orders on their books. This is a graphic 
illustration of the scarcity of transportation 
facilities which now prevails in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


STUDY MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 20.—The meetings 
of yard managers of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. at Oklahoma City Nov. 8 to 10 were the 
last of a series to study modern merchandising 
and advertising. Other meetings were held at 
Pittsburg and Wichita, Kan., and Enid, Okla. 
Each meeting had a full attendance and a large 
part of the time was given to discussion of 
modern business methods. Thursday night, Nov. 
9, a meeting of all the workers of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s Minnetonka division yard at 
Oklahoma City was held in the display and 
plan service room of the yard, and merchandis- 
ing and advertising were discussed. This yard 
has a meeting once a week at which selling and 
yard matters or blueprint reading and estimat- 
ing are the subjects. While in Oklahoma City 
the Long-Bell yard managers visited the com- 
pany’s sash and door warehouse and the Min- 
netonka division yard and sales room. The 
meetings were under the direction of J. H. 
Foresman and J. E. Marrs. Those who as- 
sisted were J. W. Deal, F. V. Baxter and 
G. W. Goodrum, of the retail department; D. E. 
Chapin, post, pole and paving block department, 
and Paul E. Kendall and Erwin Ennis, of the 
advertising department. 


BOARD WALK SURFACED WITH FIR 


New York, Nov. 20.—In a news story pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN with an illustration of a section of the 
board walk being constructed at Coney Island, 
the statement was made that this walk was 
surfaced with southern pine, this information 
having come from the office of the architect 
in charge of the work. It now appears that 
this statement was in error, as the surface of 
the walk is of Douglas fir, while all timbers 
are of creosoted southern pine. Philip P. Far- 
ley, architect in charge, says that when the 
specifications were made up they called for 
either southern pine or Douglas fir and that 
he was under the impression until the lumber 
arrived on the job that southern pine would be 
used. It has developed, however, that the Phoe- 
nix Construction Co., which purchased the lum- 
ber secured a much better price on the fir 
than it could get on the pine and that in con- 
sequence of this the change was made. Mr. 
Farley states that all the publicity that has 
gone out from his office concerning the board 
walk did refer to the surface as pine, but now 
that his attention has been called to the facts, 
a correction will be made in any further state- 
ments that may be made from his office. 


SOUTHERN PINER ADDING TO FACILITIES 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 20.—The Betty & 
Sons Lumber Co., of this city, is establishing 
a concentration yard and planing mill in north 
Montgomery along the Western of Alabama 
Railroad to be ready for operation by the first 
of the year. This company is a large whole- 
saler of southern pine lumber and the pur- 
pose of the concentration yard and planing 
mill is to take care of customers requiring 
emergency shipments. 

Thomas G. Betty, president of the company, 
will leave Montgomery Sunday night for Bos- 
ton for the purpose of finding a man to take 
charge of the company’s office in that city. 
The company was formerly represented here 
by L. Stafford Betty, eldest son of Thomas G. 
Betty, who has resigned to organize a company 
of his own, the Marks & Betty Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Montgomery. 


OCTOBER EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—American ex- 
ports in October had an aggregate value of 
$372,000,000, compared with $313,903,286 in 
September, and with $343,330,815 in October 
of last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING DATA 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The latest re- 
ports received by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association show that 953,- 
909 cars were loaded with revenue freight dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 11, compared with 
994,827 the week before, 755,777 the same 
week of 1921 and 927,586 during the correspond- 
ing week of 1920. Forest products loaded dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 11 totaled 60,392 cars, 
compared with 60,013 the week before, 50,766 in 
1921 and 56,256 in 1920. Car loadings were: 
188,312 cars, compared with 194,077 the week 
before, 154,850 in 1921, and 220,870 in 1920. 


INDIANA RETAIL YARD EXPANDING 


Fort WAYNE, INpD., Nov. 21—The Standard 
Lumber & Supply Co. has announced that it 
will shortly begin the erection of a combined 
mill, dry kiln and garage, 50x100 feet, two 
stories in height to be completed this winter. 
The plant is to be of concrete and brick con- 
struction and the latest equipment, including 
blower system, dry kiln and woodworking ma- 
chinery, is to be installed. This is the yard 
which was opened here in the early part of this 
year by the New Haven Lumber & Supply Co., 
of New Haven, Ind., and the announcement 
of the proposed improvements is a gratifying 
indication of the success and rapid growth ot 
the new enterprise. 
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BIG WORDS FROM THE WOODS | 
TWAT MANE MEN THANKFUL 


By William Chalmers Covert 








; Only a blind man fails to see the beauty that thru all 
Caw y bitet tive 


the seasons, night and day, lives in the woods. It is a 
beauty that can not be described even by the poets who 
know beauty best. The artist looks at the woods and then turns to lay 
on his canvas as much of the glory of shaft and bough and frond as it 
is possible for his brush to catch, but he knows better than anyone else 
that the real beauty of the woods has baffled his brush and defied his colors! 
One must live in the woods and become intimate with all their characteristics 
and know their secret meanings before he talks about their beauty. In the 
shade and shadow of great forest reaches, where few men walk and unbroken 
serenity lives, the soul of a man that sees will find that which thrills. Beauty, 
beauty everywhere! In the quiet, pillared corridors where myriads of trunks 
rise; thru the vistas canopied by the sweeping boughs of pine and ancient 
birch, down the sides of rugged ravines where hemlock and spruce spread an 
ageless verdure, and across the shoulders of hills where hardwoods touch the landscape with deep 
tints of jade—everywhere, everywhere in the woods is beauty! In the openings where the birches grow, 
their summer leaves shining with varnished green, with their trunks soft, white and silken to the touch, 
the sunshine is at its best. The sheen of those white birch stems makes a radiance that doubles the 
glow of the sunlight, while later in the crisp autumn days the yellow leaves exhale a golden atmos- 
phere that rises like a cloud and hangs over the landscape. There is a stately beauty that aproaches 
grandeur always to be found in the vast empire of the conifers far to the Far West. What a realm 
of glory! Gigantic trunks, with their gray bark overlaying a ruddy brown, stand seamed and carved 
by age and weather. They suggest the monoliths and obelisks of an ancient people who wrote their 
bequests of beauty and wealth to other years in strange hieroglyphs. Every woodsman, whether he 
says it or not, is thankful for what his eyes see and his soul feels in the sanctuary of the woods. 


_| Silence 


When we slip out from the noise and clamor of city streets, and away from the din of steam riv- 
eters and elevated trains, and glide into the muffled and padded areas of the dense forests, the grate- 
ful silences are like a soothing bromide to worn nerves! The caressing swish of underbrush, and the 
soft crunching beneath the foot of easy breaking branches of other years, together with the soughing 
of the wind in the tremulous boughs far above, are in the catalog of tones but not of noises. They 
soothe like the soft, stroking touch and lulling monotone of a mother quieting a tired child. In the 
deeper and more remote woods undistinguishable voices that croon and coo fall together into a sweet 
low pitched total tone that purrs like a gentle surf on some mystic seashore. Nothing works a more 
complete mental detachment from the perplexing things that put about us an atmosphere of anxiety, 
than turning from the crowded city street into the roadways of the woods. 

Birds twittering at dusk as they snuggle into cover, the quaint chorus of variant broods of owls 
aH that hoot and cry, the whippoorwill, or the lonely call of the loon, all are the accompaniments of a 
HH solitude that make the silence all the more congenial and suggestive. 


Fragrance 


I smell the rich mould that decaying leaves of centuries laid on the floor of the hardwood forest that 
made my boyhood happy. There was in it the odor of a long gone yesterday in which my grandfather 
made his fight against Indians and malaria while subduing clay lands with drains and lime that a new 
and better day might come. No perfume is sweeter than the resinous tang that saturates the air at 
noon when the hot sun has drawn out the breath of fir and balsam. It is medicine from the divine 
apothecary for tired lung cells and it recreates and revives men and women as nothing in the world 
of drugs and chemicals can possibly do. And when the spring comes it adds a new quality of perfume 
to woods and to woodland flowers, especially those of the north temperate zone. It is a sweetness that 
must be taken promptly, for a rapid maturing of the blooming plants soon dulls color and fragrance 
of these delicate flowers growing in the most extended and exquisite gardens of all the out of doors. 
When wood violets at their best exhale, it is like the incense of some hidden altar ascending, while 
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the wild crabs breaking into bloom fill the air with an unforgettable sweetness. But if you are looking 
for the fragrance de luxe of the woods, you must wait till the spring snows are slipping from the 
rugged slopes of the earth and warm spots are waking under the leaves. Then the arbutus makes its 
appearance and has no equal for delicate aroma in all the realm of forest fragrance. Men of the cities, 
grown old and gray in the grime and dust, get young again when some chance bunch of arbutus set in 
the market place touches their boyhood memory with its never changing sweetness. Truly, the fra- 
grance of the woods makes us thankful. 


Work 


Men love work, all the bums, triflers and shirkers to the contrary notwithstanding. Real men know 
that the curse that came out of the old Garden of Eden was not work; it was, on the other hand, the 
selfishness that spoils all of life’s ideals and makes use of good things for evil purposes. Work is the 
world’s greatest physical medicine and has a large place in the divine program of spiritual progress. 
Henry Van Dyke, the poet of the out of doors, has written the truth: 


“This is the Gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the kirk— 

The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men who work. 
This is the rose he planted, here in the thorn cursed soil! 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth is toil.” 


The ample width of the woods has not an inch in which a lazy man is welcome! The days begin 
early and just.as early the ringing tune of the ax and the hoorah of the good natured fallers is an- 
swered by the shouts of the buckers and donkey crew following close after. It is a busy, sweating, 
puffing regiment marching thru the hours of a long day, advancing by hard work over every inch! 
The winter program is no stiffer than that of spring. Then the piles of logs are dumped and start 
down the swollen streams, to the booms that hold them back until the summer mills are hungry for their 
food. I have seen only happy men when the day was a work day. The saddest and most tragic tale 
of the many that I listen to week after week (and generally in helpless sympathy) are not from men 
who think they work too hard but from those to whom the strange misfortunes of our economic life 
have denied a chance to work. These are they that suffer. Every idle, nonproducing day in their lives 
becomes more and more painful and its dawn more and more to be dreaded. Of course there are 
drones and slackers among the workers of the woods. There are men who work only for the wage and 
cherish no interest in the prosperity of the business that feeds them, but nevertheless the woods have 
always been the native place for steady, joyous, hearty work and workers. It will be a sad day for the 
world of business and a moment of threatening peril to the whole fabric of our social organization 
when men endowed for labor shall, thru false notions of life, begin to hate real work. This lesson 
has been written down in the history of the enterprises of woodsmen, and hereafter, come what will, 
it must be read! 


Conrenrmenr 


There is a slow rhythm to a woodsman’s walk in the trail as well as to the swing of his ax against 
the tree. The long days curb the nervous motions that exhaust, and make measured and restrained 
movements necessary. The mind of every worthy woodsman reacts under the calm and secluded life 
he lives and a contentment that no haste or anxiety poisons enters his bosom to abide. Sitting by a 
night fire in the woods watching the flames eat the tissue of logs and paint the black wall of green 
that shuts one in with fantastic figures of light, mesmerizes any man’s heart. His delicious loneliness 
puts a spell of peace upon his soul and the artificial things that men worry about seem to drop back 
into unimportance. This is not the end of ambition nor the death of individual careers. Men can 
dream of the largest things only when the door of the mind is shut against the things that perplex 
and annoy and distress. We do not have to subdue our sense of responsibility nor crucify our love 
of actions in order to cultivate in our heart the spirit of contentment. We do not have to give an 
anesthetic to our hope nor shut our eyes to the visions of larger things in order to let serenity and 
poise find place in our souls. The man who sees God in the woods, and feels that as a man he is iden- 
tified with His infinite and benign purposes that nothing can thwart, will hold contentment in his heart 
like a precious personal possession that nothing can take away. 


“They’re richer who diminish their desires, 
Tho their possessions be not amplified, 

Than monarchs, who in owning large empires, 
Have minds that never will be satisfied. 

For he is poor who wants what he would have, 

And rich who, having naught, doth nothing crave.” 


The serenity of home life in the cabin of the frontiersman is in striking contrast to the disordered 
and distracted program of modern homes. Contentment has fled from many of our homes and from 
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the heart of many a modern business man. Men have lost the knowledge of the old word, contentment, 
in the hurry and stress of today. False desires burn in their bosoms, and greed for gain lures while 
pleasure and pastime crowd the hours and night and day coerce life into a fussy, relentless schedule. 
We need to go apart with ancient trees and ageless hills and under the calm sky ask what life means 
to men who pass this way but once and every step of whose pathway is toward the exit out of which 
they soon are to go into the quiet of eternity. 


IBrorherhood 


If this word implied any standardized form of expression or was supposed to be accompanied by 
any kind of ceremonial, you would not find it anywhere in the woods. There is no place where men 
stand more constantly for honest-to-goodness brotherhood and employ at the same time more uncon- 
ventional modes in showing it than in the fraternity of woodsmen. They hate the soft and tearful and 
seek to mask behind a rough exterior the genuine spirit of brotherhood. When there is among them 
suffering, sorrow or death the heart of woodsmen go out in a tide of loving sympathy that is ready to 
offer the last dollar and the final ounce of energy that help may be bestowed. Sincerity and generosity 
are the chief marks of brotherhood as it functions among those who love and serve the world in the 
woods. The life of men would be poorer if the type of fellowship that makes the fraternity of woods- 
men were lost to the world. Deep grudges may lay the foundation for a battle royal with harsh words, 
and sometimes with fists, but the equilibrium is easily restored when the clean cut victory is won. Old 
scores are forgotten in the warmth of a fellowship that a secluded and unescapable companionship 
makes necessary. 

What the world needs is more of that sincere, unvarnished and unconventional brotherhood that lives 
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is the recipe for a world of brotherhood: 


“Tf I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine 





among men of the woods. It is a brotherhood built upon mutual knowledge and sympathy, and herein 


I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 


























The Inner Spirit of the Home 


(Continued from front page) 


sidered as an essential, and not a convenience, and made so 
natural and fascinating that it will be a delight and a joy. 

My statement as to the ever increasing social and political de- 
mands upon our fine women deserves more than a passing thought. 
I am fully conscious of our obligation to the community and of 
the necessity of giving a modicum of our time to creating whole- 
some conditions, for no matter how well we may train our own 
children, they are subject to the influences emanating from the 
homes of our neighborhood. There are women who have suc- 
cessfully raised their families and who out of a wealth of wis- 
dom gained thru this experience can render a great service to 
the community in this direction without calling upon women 
who have families to train. The danger hours in the life of our 
youth are from 3 o'clock in the afternoon until they are safely 
tucked away in bed, and especially the hours from 3 until 6:30— 
the dinner hour—and it is largely during these hours of greatest 
danger that social and political demands take our women away 
from their homes. A woman has no greater mission in life than 
to be a good wife and mother, and that means a good home with- 
out question. I invite your thoughtful consideration of this 
point in safeguarding the interest of the home. 

Formerly, the home was the controlling center of interest. 
Let us use our influence and energy to restore it to its old time 
place. The call to an aroused and rejuvenated parenthood is 
most insistent today. The service of America is in the balance. 
Youth is summoned on all sides. The world wants to know what 
democracy means and what it can do. If it means anything, it 
means respect for authority and law, self-control, individual effi- 





ciency, liberty of mind and conscience, high ideals, service for 
the many. Our grandparents possessed these things. Our parents 
soberly resolved to maintain them. Our youth know little of 
them, and these youth will make the nation of tomorrow. They 
must carry on the work of armies and of statesmen of the hour. 
The stirring events of the last few years have compelled us to 
learn anew the primal things of life. We are going back to the 
fundamentals of law and order, of individual and social well- 
being. 

Youth is looking on, wondering and wide-eyed, is watching the 
behavior of men and women as never before, and is being asked 
to exemplify those traits and principles of life and conduct for 
which we have given little training and less example. In this 
hour youth needs the guidance of the fatherly hand, the eye- 
searching love of the motherly heart; and fathers and mothers 
themselves need most of all in themselves the regenerating fire 
of chastened spirits, of sobered consciences and purer desires. 
And in thinking more of their duties toward their children, they 
must also think more of their children’s duties toward them. 
Just as the nation must work out its democratic salvation from 
within, so parents must find the key to the wise direction of the 
expanding lives of their children from within. They must, in 
deed and in truth, lose their lives in order that they may find 
them. 

Not gold, but only men, can make a nation great and strong: 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly. 
They build the pillars of a nation deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
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Free schools and general education are fun- 
damental necessities in a country where the peo- 
ple make the government. The people of the 
United States choose directly from among 
themselves their legislators, and to a very large 
extent their administrative officers and _ the 
judges of their courts. The defects in our laws 
and in the administration of them are, there- 
fore, owing either to the negligence or the lack 
of intelligence of citizens. Men and women of 
greater intelligence and with a fuller apprecia- 
tion of their duties as citizens will make a bet- 
ter government. 

After all, the real purpose of government is 
to make secure the liberties of the people in 
order that they may avail themselves of every 
opportunity for physical, mental and moral im- 
provement. 

To provide free instruction in public schools 
for all the people is essentially a measure of 
self-protection for the government itself. Con- 
versely, the liberties of the people can be per- 
petuated only thru an intelligent use of the 
rights they enjoy under a free government of 
their own making. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that a week 
should be set apart each year to be known as 
American Education Week, during which at- 
tention shall be concentrated upon the needs 
and aims of the schools, particularly as an 
agency in the production of an intelligent citi- 
zenship. The custom of devoting a week to 
public and general consideration of the cause 
of education in a national way was established 
two years ago by presidential proclamation at 
the suggestion of the commissioner of educa- 
tion. Dec. 3 to 9 has been fixed by the Presi- 
dent as American Education Week for 1922. 

In his proclamation President Harding says, 
in part: 

‘<The ideals of democratic governments and 
democratic education were planted simulta- 
neously in our country. The fathers rightly be- 
lieved that only a people trained to vision of 
publie needs and duties could develop and main- 
tain the institutions of popular government. 
The system of universal education established 
in the beginning has developed with the coun- 
try and become one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of our life. 

‘‘In it we have laid the foundation of that 
system of American culture which has enabled 
us to absorb and assimilate millions who have 
come to us from many countries, bringing the 
traditions of widely varying institutions. 

“Tt is gratifying to know that in a time 
when public burdens have lain very heavy upon 
the people there has been everywhere a deter- 
mined purpose to maintain education unim- 
paired in order that the coming generation may 
be equipped regardless of sacrifices in the pres- 
ent for the increasing responsibilities which it 
must bear. 

‘*The strength and security of the nation 

will always rest in the intelligent body of its 
people. ’’ 
_ He recommends that appropriate national, 
State and local authorities and organizations 
give cordial support and coéperation and urges 
parents to give their aid to all efforts to bring 
about a better understanding between the 
school and the home. 

As related to the perpetuation of free gov- 
ernment in the United States, the biggest edu- 
cational problem is that involved in the Ameri- 
canization of aliens and citizens of foreign 
birth. It is wholly practicable under present 
naturalization laws for the alien to conform to 
all requirements and become in fact a natural- 
ized citizen without making any real progress 
toward Americanization. Henceforth a dis- 
tinction should be maintained between naturali- 
zation and Americanization; and efforts should 
be concentrated upon the making of Americans 
first and the making of citizens afterward, if at 
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American Education Week Offers Great Opportunities 
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all. A general movement on the part of the 
native born to Americanize immigrants doubt- 
less would operate to intensify and give more 
intelligent direction to the Americanism of na- 
tives. Closer association with immigrants will 
give to Americans a better understanding of 
the motives of the former in coming to America 
and will at the same time demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for a permanent and intelligent immi- 
gration policy. 

Unquestionably rural education in the United 
States has failed to keep pace with that of the 





The Constitution 


The Government of the United States 
is a vast structure that at the Nation’s be- 
ginning was hardly more than a skeleton 
or framework. For somewhat more than 
one hundred and thirty years the people 
of the United States have been complet- 
ing, filling in and adapting the structure, 
with some attempts at improvement. The 
framers of the Constitution did not deem 
their handiwork either perfect or com- 
plete; hence they provided a means of 
amending it. 

There is no necessity for tearing down 
the framework, or for removing any of the 
members that the original architects 
deemed essential to its stability. It has 
been demonstrated at many critical stages 
in the country’s history that while the old 
structure is braced for every storm it is 
yet adaptable to every emergency. Folks 
who do not know how much of the expe- 
rience of the ages in government has been 
built into that framework talk as if to 
remove a pillar here and a brace there or 
even to raze the entire structure were a 
matter of little moment. 

Men who plan and build know why 
every block and timber is placed in the 
structure. It was so with the framers of 
the United States Constitution. Fresh 
from the experiences of oppression and 
from fighting a long war under an in- 
adequate. government they had no illu- 
sions regarding the value of liberty as 
secured by government. They set to work 
to form such a government as their own 
experience and the experience of all the 
ages has shown to be necessary to pre- 
serve human liberties and promote human 
progress. 

Before its adoption the Constitution of 
the United States went thru such a cru- 
cible of public discussion and debate as it 
has not gone thru since. It was not 
hastily built nor thoughtlessly adopted by 
shallow minded men. Men of other coun- 
tries who were not only competent to 
judge but who had every reason to be 
critical have said that the framers of the 
Constitution were the wisest group of 
men ever assembled. Others have said 
that the form of government designed by 
its founders for the United States is the 
grandest achievement of man. 
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cities; and at the same time that the superior 
facilities of the city schools have given a de- 
cided practical advantage to the city children 
over their rural cousins, they have failed to 
contribute as much as they ought to an under- 
standing of rural needs and of the relations 
between country and city.. The right kind of 
progress in both country and city demands a 
mutual understanding and appreciation not 
only of the practical dependence of the one 
upon the other, but of the contribution that 
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each must make toward a balanced develop- 
ment of the United States as a nation. 

Cities have grown in population, wealth and 
influence disproportionately to the development 
of the country. There can be no doubt that 
country living is essential to the maintenance 
of certain influences that are greatly needed in 
public as well as in private life. An intellectual 
balance must be maintained between the city 
and the country if the nation’s progress is to 
be continued upon sound principles. Educa- 
tion of the right sort can prevent a political and 
economie cleavage between city and country 
that at times has threatened the country’s pres- 
perity. 

As a sound mind in a sound body is the pre- 
requisite to good citizenship, a better under- 
standing of the conditions that promote health- 
fulness among the citizens is to be aimed at in 
providing instruction for American children. 
Better homes, owned by their occupants, may 
contribute more than any other influence to the 
making of loyal and intelligent citizenship. The 
schools should teach more effectively than in 
the past the virtues of sunlight, fresh air and 
healthful exercise, as well as the necessities of 
good food for adults and children. 

There is nothing paternal in an educational 
program that aims to perpetuate free govern- 
ment. Paternalism begins when government 
undertakes to do for citizens what they can do 
better for themselves and what in fact bears 
no relation whatever to the perpetuity of free 
institutions. Much that now is done or at- 
tempted by legislation can be better and more 
economically done by voluntary codperation, 
which leaves room and opportunity for the free 
exercise of individual initiative and offers it 
the rewards either in money or in public ree- 
ognition that always have proved ample to stim- 
ulate to worthy effort. < 

Good citizens in every community ought to 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered by 
American Education Week to give proper di- 
rection to education at home and to ineuleate 
sound principles of government and citizenship. 
The school is potentially the most important in- 
stitution in every community. It not only re- 
flects in its character and the support it re- 
eeives from the public the character of the 
adult citizenship at any given time, it is the 
chief agency thru whieh intelligent and pub- 
lie spirited citizens can exert their influence 
effectively in behalf of civic betterment. No 
citizen has realized all his opportunities as a 
citizen until he has aligned himself with the 
cause of education in his home community. 


OHIO WHOLESALER INCORPORATES 


DayTOoN, OuI0, Nov. 21.—The Mosier Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by M. G. Mosier, who has been in the 
wholesale lumber business here for the last 
two years. Mr. Mosier is connected in this 
enterprise with Hugh Stewart & Co., an old 
and well known wholesale concern of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The incorporation was necessitated 
by the rapidly increasing business and the yard 
will handle West Virginia hardwoods and south- 
ern pine as formerly. Mr. Mosier is president 
of the new company, Frank B. Reibold, vice 
president, and Hugh Stewart, of Charleston, 
secretary and treasurer. G. W. Vanhorn, also 
of Charleston, is the other member of the com- 
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DEMANDS FOR TREES for reforesting in the 
spring are coming in to the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of forestry faster even than last year, 
and the entire allotment of certain varieties, 
about 4,000,000, has been taken. There are 
still about three million of other varieties that 
are available for next year’s planting. 
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Advice on Selecting Reliable Coal Wholesalers—The Need for a Large 


Volume of Business with a Small Net Profit—Views on Production Policy 


If we remember rightly we were talking 
about Battle Creek in these columns last 
week. It may have been but a week ago 
that Constant Reader was passing his eye 
over our Battle Creek impressions, but it 
was more than a week ago that we wrote 
them. The Greatest Lumber Newspaper 
goes steadily down the decades, making its 
appearance once every seven days; but the 
inkslinger of this department hobbles along 
as best he can, keeping ahead of the presses. 
Writing Realm stuff is something like hunt- 
ing rabbits. On a good day you get a lot 
of game; enough to keep you from getting 
hungry for quite a spell. Then you hunt 
your head off for days and don’t get 


and lock them in the vault and then not be 
quite so harsh in their warnings to the 
guest not to steal anything unless he wants 
to get his. So far as I can recall, I have 
never swiped a hotel bed or a room door or 
a lavatory in my life. But when I read that 
solemn placard with its dark reference to 
the ease of detecting crime and the painful 
energy of the district attorney I’m afraid 
to remove the wrapper from the dinky little 
cake of soap. And as for taking a bath, that 
requires dare-deviltry. One might leave a 
telltale finger print on a faucet, and if so 
he is lost. He not only faces the possibility 
of having to restore the bath, but there are 


pects to be blue-sky stuff. It probably does 
not take much practical knowledge to de- 
tect unsound propositions of this kind; but 
even so it is an aid if one makes a regular 
business of such things and reduces the mat- 
ter of investigation in part at least to rou- 
tine. This is what a building and loan or 
a second mortgage concern does. When a 
prospect goes to such an outfit he expects 
to lay his cards on the table and to make a 
complete case. If he goes to a lumberman 
he not infrequently expects to get the credit 
without much question, and if he can avoid 
it he doesn’t expose his hand. This may 
sound like simple stuff; this statement that 

dealers are not as careful and as sys- 





a shot. 

But this time it hasn’t been a lack 
of ideas that has marked the rather 
lengthy interim between the writing 
of last week’s story and the writing 
of this. We have been engaged in col- 
lateral occupations for the Greatest 
Journal. Now we trot back to the old 
job with brays of anticipatory glad- 
ness. It is like getting home. If we 
don’t hitch on to last week’s story 
quite as smoothly as we ought, please 
be as amiable about it as comes 
handy. 

Battle Creek continues to be the 
great health resort. So far as we 
know, the big sanitarium still makes 
at least temporary vegetarians of its 
patients; and we suppose some sorely 
tempted carnivorous persons still. 
sneak off to adjoining restaurants to 
comfort their gizzards with corned 
beef and sausages and Kalterauf- 
schnitt. The Little Red Onion, as we 
recall it, was a restaurant that built 
a flourishing business on the longing 
of patients for the fleshpots. 

The city also converts a lot of grain 
































tematic in investigating credit risks 
as banks are. Many people laugh at 
the idea. In their opinion a retailer 
is a hard-boiled bird who doesn’t get 
anything slipped over on him. 

But I doubt if the average dealer is 
so very hard boiled. He may be rough 
on occasion when he sees thru a bland 
and conscienceless project to stick 
him. But not long ago I heard a well 
kriown and experienced manager of a 
big company tell a group of retailers 
that they were hurting themselves and 
their customers by allowing credits to 
go past the due date. He urged them 
with much earnestness to remember 
the possibilities of the lien law in the 
way of protection and to avail them- 
selves of it. Every retailer who has 
been in business long has invoked the 
lien law, I suppose, but this practical 
man told them they did not do it often 
enough. He told them they waited in 
most cases until it was too late to in- 
voke the law and then took their 
chances of collection without the legal 
aid to which they were entitled. 

However, this is a little beside the 











and maybe other things into break- 
fast foods. Out in the Rockies a man 
pointed to a mountainous pile of gran- 
ite and explained that this was shipped to 
Battle Creek and there ground and boiled 
down and flavored with coal tar derivatives 
and finally sold as a well known brand of 
breakfast food. I didn’t hardly believe him 
at first. They tell me that my Scotch for- 
bears used to grow strong and full of fight 
on oatmeal porridge. The only time it gets 
me full of fight is when some person tries 
to feed it to me. But doubtless it is good 
stuff for those who like it, and the world 
eats huge quantities of the Battle Creek 
variations every morning. The factories 
where it is ground or spun or trodden out 
or whatever is done to prepare it are most 
impressive in size. 


Hotel Displays Fine Works of Art 


The Post Tavern continues to be an 
extraordinary hotel, with its art works that 
are said to be worth a fortune. I suppose 
having half a million dollars’ worth of paint- 
ings and other doo-daddles hanging and 
sitting around in a public place must keep 
the management worried. But as for me, 
I wish they would take a few of them down 


Each sale should carry a small net profit. 
turnover large and builds business on a firm foundation 


those prison doors yawning just ahead. But 
if one restrains his thievish impulses he will 
find the Tavern an extraordinary hotel and 
one where he likes to linger. 

Last week I believe these columns car- 
ried some comment on the Rathbun & Kraft 
Co. and on Arthur J. Kraft, the president 
of the corporation. There are five retail 
concerns in the city; in addition to Rathbun 
& Kraft, they are the Battle Creek Lumber 
Co., the C. R. Brewer Lumber Co., Robert J. 
Corlett & Sons, and the North-Fischer Lum- 
ber Co. — 


In the office of the C. R. Brewer Lumber 
Co. I was told the pleasant story one hears 
so often this year in this State, to the effect 
that trade has been comfortably good dur- 
ing 1922. It would have been even better 
had there been more money available for 
building loans. The Brewer company had 
the usual offers of much business if they 
would extend very long and very liberal 
credit. Much of this proffered business the 
company turned down. It did not wish to 
tie up its working capital even in sound 
loans, and it considered some of the pros- 


It helps make 


point. What we started out to say is 
that these financial outfits designed. 
particularly to handle building loans 
are in a position to save the retailer not 
only worry over slow accounts but also em- 
barrassment in requiring personal friends 
to toe the mark. If a man is referred to a 
building and loan for his money there is no 
question in his mind but that he must meet 
the requirements of the organization. 

Battle Creek has organized a new build- 
ing and loan. I believe it was done last 
summer. Mr. Brewer is a member of its 
board of directors. 


Wise Dealers Moved Stock 


In this office I heard stories confirming 
the wisdom of those dealers who, during the 
depression, saw the writing on the wall and 
moved their stock even tho it netted them a 
loss in doing it. I was told of certain mer- 
chants in other lines who when the prices 
started to slide simply dug in their claws 
and refused to budge. They said the stuff 
had cost them such and such an amount, and 
they did not propose to sell it at a loss. 
Wisdom or lack of it is proved by the issue 
of events. Sometimes the man who refuses 
to be stampeded by a flurry comes out with 
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the big money. But not in this case. Prices 
of course continued to slide. These particu- 
lar dealers refused to slide with the whgle- 
sale market and so did not sell any goods 
at all. When they got sufficiently hungry 
they did sell at a figure much lower than 
they could have obtained by a quick meeting 
of the situation. In the meantime their 
competitors had slid out from under the 
goods bought at the peak and by judicious 
buying and quick turning had been making 
their plants at least pay the overhead and 
perhaps a little profit to boot. They had 
also done a real service to business in gen- 
eral by keeping things moving and by con- 
vincing thoughtful customers that 
they were sensitive to general market 
conditions. 

This department has mentioned the 
fact, perhaps as much as needs to be 
done, that the big strikes had a direct 
effect on the lumber business of this 
State and of other States by frighten- 
ing people out of the market. Some 
of them will come in later. But busi- 
ness should be done when it is ripe; 
and a deferred purchase never quite 
compensates for the deal that is not 
completed when it should have been. 
Some trade that is scared out never 
does come back. Some comes back 
with a false caution that contents it- 
self with a less worthy house than it 
should have and indeed than it would 
have had if the sale could have been 
made at the right time. I notice that 
a prominent official in one of the rail- 
road brotherhoods has stated that the 
strikes of last summer proved the im- 
possibility of ever calling a general 
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with a loss. This man suggested that while 
there are many honest and reliable whole- 
salers of coal, there is a rather larger per- 
centage of crooked performers in the coal 
business than in the lumber business. Be- 
cause a man gets stung on buying from a 
professional crook whose stock in trade in- 
cludes a skill in arguing a purchaser out of 
his rights, it does not follow that there are 
no reliable coal wholesalers. It isn’t hard 
to find out which are the sheep and which 
are the goats. We pass this suggestion of 
an experienced coal retailer along to any of 
the fraternity who handle black diamonds. 

Wm. D. Baker is president of the Battle 
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The Character of Your Home! 


Plans and specifications for every building on your city 
lov or farm determines a great deal of the character of 








pump works and the making of stoves and 
some other lesser industries, all of which 
help the city to make a good showing in the 
prosperity column, 


Comments on Business Policy 


“I’m sorry to see some conditions that 
have made themselves apparent during this 
business revival,” Mr. Baker said. “I’m 
sorry to see the business policy that some 
manufacturers seem determined to follow. 
I’ll not say who they are or what line they 
are in. You can see them at work in more 
than one line, trying their level best to keep 
production down and to put prices up. The 
retailer comes nearer to seeing these 
things from the point of view of the 
consumer, for the retailer is right 
down on a level range with the con- 
sumer. This sort of a policy of course 
leaves the retailer holding the sack. 
A retailer has to sell a lot of goods 
to show satisfactory earnings in the 
course of a year, and it’s to his in- 
terest to have goods sold at a price 
low enough to make for large volume. 
A retailer can’t well stick his margin 
of profit high enough on a restricted 
market to make much money. If a 
retailer’s sales are cut in two, he isn’t 
going to be able to double his margin 
of profit and thus come out even. I 
don’t like this platform of restricted 
output and high prices.” 

The point that Mr. Baker makes is 
presumably well known to every re- 
tailer, but it bears repeating. The re- 
tailer is situated at a point where he 
can see the desires both of the manu- 
facturer and of the customer. He 
wants both of these important ele- 


railroad strike. It is to be hoped that »° 
this is the beginning of wiser rela- 5 
tions between the railroads, their em- 
ployees and the public. 


your home. But not all. There is also lawn, paint, arrange- 
ment—but most vital of all, the quality of lumber or build- 
ing material used. 


ments in business to do well; for with- 
out either one he is an unlucky person. 
There are conflicting theories as to 
what is best for the business. These 
theories have to be modified by circum- 
stances, but the belief that if a thing 
is useful to mankind it ought to be 
widely used seems to be gaining 
ground. A low price and a quick turn- 





“A” grade lumber insures substantial and durable 
building. Inferior building materials still leave the best 
of construction perishable and the owner subject to con- 
tinual care and expense. ' 
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City Has Diversity of Industries 


When I called at the office of Robert ‘ 
J. Corlett & Sons I found Mr. Corlett 
away. I was told that business had 
been pretty good, due in part to the }> 


Standard lengths for timber have been developed which 
? save both time and money in home building. 

Seasoned lumber which is carefully inspected mpon 
arrival at our vard is always ineciuded in estimates we 





fact that Battle Creek has a wide di- 
versity of industries. There is never 
a complete shut-down in the city. 
There is always some industry in ac- 
tion, bringing in profits and maintain- 
ing a payroll. This yard handles coal; 
and in the office I heard some rather 
depressed opinion expressed of the 
quality of human nature in action 
when that action is the wholesaling 


of coal. “Profiteering in coal before 
it reaches the retailer can’t be 
stopped,” I was told. The Realm 
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knows little about the coal business, 
but we hear some hard words handed 
out by wholesaler and retailer about 
each other even when no opinion has 
been asked on the subject. The same dealer 
who talked about filing liens and whom we 
mentioned some little distance back stated 
that the coal business as he conducted it in 
his yards was fairly satisfactory; and he 
attributed this to the fact that he bought 
only of those concerns which he knew to 
be reliable, honest and’ competent. He 
stated that nearly every bad tangle with 
coal wholesalers he had ever investigated 
arose from the fact that the deal has beer 
made hastily with some concern of unknown 
standing. A retailer feels he must have a 
car of coal and buys of the first concern 
that will offer quick delivery. The stuff 
comes in and is off grade and short in 
weight and so on. There follows a long dis- 
pute, and the retailer generally comes out 
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gladly make for you when you are thinking of building. 


No matter whether it is house, barn, alteration or 


repairing, we want to supply you with materials. 


PINE ve PAINT 
spruce WALNUT ~~ WINDOWS py UEPRINTS 
CEMENT DOORS 
OAK E HOMES 
LIME MILLWORK 
MAPLE _ ‘TAR GLASS a 
CYPRESS ; SILOS 


The Albrecht Mfg. Co. 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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This Kewaunee (Wis.) retailer features the fact that the 
use of high grade lumber adds character to a home 


Creek Lumber Co. and also of the Kalamazoo 
Lumber Co. The latter is located in the 
city from which it takes its name. Next 
week we hope to have something to say 
about it. The Battle Creek yard is a whale 
of a big place, and Mr. Baker is just the 
sort of big, friendly person you’d expect to 
have charge of such a yard. He was on his 
way over to the station to see his son off 
on a journey to New York, so we didn’t 
have a long conversation. Mr. Baker added 
his testimony to that of the other dealers, 
to the effect that Battle Creek industries 
got going at near full capacity pretty early 
in the revival period. This made a difference 
in the local building situation. In addition 
to the nationally known cereal plants, Mr. 
Baker mentioned such things as a steam 





over generally increase the number of 
possible customers and consequently 
the gross earning power of the con- 
cern. Lumber manufacturers who see 
their supply of timber steadily dimin- 
ishing may not be attracted by the 
idea. It may be necessary to wait 
until reforestation is being done on a 
large scale before our theories in this 
regard can be worked out in the ordi- 
nary way. But I don’t think this is 
what Mr. Baker had in mind. I be- 
lieve he was thinking of the men 
whose idea of business strategy is to 
find or make an artificial situation 
which allows them temporarily to 
shove the price above the naturally 
prevailing level. This puts the brake on 
sales, and business slows down. Prices are 
then relaxed until a little headway is gained, 
and then they are pushed up again. Busi- 
ness goes along by feeble jerks. If any 
money is made out of this kind of a per- 
formance, the average retailer sees little of 
it. As Mr. Baker remarked, such a situation 
keeps the retailer on a strain of anxiety all 
the time. He gets sick of the business of 
pulling the other fellow’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. 


Fall Sales Still in Progress 
In the office of the North-Fischer Lumber 
Co. I found that Fred J. Merchant was away. 


However, I heard a comment along the line 
of Mr. Baker’s remarks. At the time I 
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called, a rise in the wholesale market had 
forced the retail price to go up. This, so 
my informant said, probably would cut sales. 
Fall sales were still in progress, and no one 
desired to hole up for the winter. The 
bulge in wholesale prices made it impossible 
to sell at the old retail levels without suffer- 
ing loss, and to raise prices meant shutting 
out quite a little profitable fall business. 
In either event the retailer stood to lose. 
My informant laughed and remarked that 
even so, a raise in price probably wouldn’t 
check business so much as a cut would do. 
This sort of a situation indicates exactly 
why the temptation exists for the retailer 
to maintain his prices at a sufficiently high 
level so that he can absorb fluctuations in 


the market without changing his retail 
prices. All retailers adopt this policy to a 
certain extent. They don’t change their 
prices every time the wholesale market 
shifts 50 cents a thousand. But as they pad 
out to stand harder and harder bumps, the 
price reaches a point either where the cus- 
tomer exposes them as profiteers or where 
sales fall off. Even if not many business 
fatalities occur as a result of this policy, it 
doesn’t do a dealer any good. As the re- 
tailer sees it, this situation arises largely 
because wholesaler and manufacturer have 
such a greedy eye for making a dollar this 
week that they lose sight of the real in- 
terests of business over a period of months 
or years. Retailers are no little tin angels, 


and they have their own sins to think about. 
But they refuse to forget about the conduct 
of the rest of the industry in contemplating 
their own shortcomings. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer makes some comments on the fact that 
the industrial demand and city building keep 
Michigan companies busy. It winds up by giv- 
ing a fine definition of a dealer—Epitor. | 


THE RAILROADS of the United States ordered 
122,953 new freight ears and 1,792 locomotives 
from Jan. 1, to Oct. 15, according to statistics 
compiled by the Railway Age. These figures 
compare with an annual average for ten years 
ended with 1921, of 106,469 cars and 2,118 


locomotives. 





WANTS HELPS FOR HOME 


Herewith we hand you a prospectus of a home 
exposition to be held the first two weeks in April, 
1923. We are naturally interested in this project 
and will undoubtedly be represented there in some 
manner. It is a new proposition for us, so the 
question is HOW? ‘The benefit of your experience 
will be appreciated. 


1. Would you advise an exhibit strictly our 
own? 

2. Should some of the lumber manufacturers’ 
asso¢iations exhibit for us? 

3. Should some of the national advertisers, such 
as Long-Bell or Weyerhaeuser, exhibit for us? 

4. Would a combination of some of the above 
be more practical? 

5. What is the minimum and maximum amount 
of money we should put into this project?— 
Inquiry No, 797. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail lum- 
ber company located in a thrifty New England 
city. Displays at home expositions, at county 
fairs, at auto shows and other similar enter- 
prises are steadily growing in importance, and 
that retailers believe they pay is proved by the 
fact that more and more are putting on such 
exhibits. Every man and every woman plans, 
at least to a certain degree, to live in a home of 
his or her own some day. The home ownership 
idea, however, receives severe competition from 
other sourees—the automobile is an example of 
this. The pleasure arising from the ownership 
of an automobile is being constantly placed be- 
fore the people. Auto shows are thronged by 
interested people. There are many other simi- 
lar competitors for the attention of the people, 
who might be benefited by first building and 
owning a home. The big problem before the 
retail lumberman of today is to sell the home 
building and home ownership idea. The home 
ownership idea must meet and triumph over 
competition from other things. In selling the 
home building idea, displays, fairs and home 
expositions are a distinct help. The average 
family thinks over the idea of building a home 
a long time before definite action is taken, plans 
are discussed from time to time, arrangement 
of rooms and the size of the house and so on. 
Very frequently people simply delay the build- 
ing of a home because there is no outside me- 
dium which stimulates their interest and erys- 
tallizes it into action. The retail lumberman 
because of his knowledge of building, of ma- 
terials and standard articles which may be used 
in building is preéminently fitted to give the 
home builder the most value in comfort, in dol- 
lars and cents and in satisfaction for the 
amount expended. The problem is to force this 
home to the publie and get the people to come 
to the retailer and receive the benefits the re- 
tailer is so glad to give. Home expositions will 
bring out a great many of these people and 
certainly every alert retail lumber company 
should take advantage of the opportunity to 
attract the attention of the public to his service. 
The points to force home by a display are: 

A. A knowledge of the service which the re- 
tailer is preéminently fitted to give to the home 
builder. 


B. A true conception of the value of the 
materials offered. 


C. The skill of the retailer in planning and 
designing homes. 


D. The fact that the retailer is sincerely in- 
terested in helping people to plan and build 
comfortable and satisfactory homes. 


The inquirer in this case asks some very 
broad questions. Undoubtedly some readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can and will gladly 
offer some assistance, and likewise there are 
many retailers who are eonsidering this same 
subject. The specific questions asked are, 
therefore, answered as follows: 


1—Viewed from a business standpoint the 
company would probably get the greatest re- 
turns from an exhibit strictly its own, provided 
it secured the names of all the possible pros- 
pective builders. Local conditions, however, 
will have much to do with the advisability of 
putting on a codperative exhibit. One factor 
which operates strongly in favor of the codp- 
erative exhibit is the fact that much more money 
will be available and the display may be laid 
out upon a much more comprehensive plan than 
where one company is financing it. Of course, 
if an individual retailer is in position to spend 
an unlimited sum this advantage does not ac- 
crue to a codperative exhibit. Many splendid 
results have been obtained by cooperative ex- 
hibits and equally good results have been ob- 
tained by individual exhibits. All in all this 
is a question that will have to be decided by 
the individual retailer who takes into considera- 
tion the amount of money to be expended and 
the local conditions. 


2—A number of associations of lumber man- 
ufacturers offer very material aids for such ex- 
hibits. These exhibits have been used with ex- 
cellent results in many cases. It probably will 
be wisest for the retailer first to lay out a plan 
for the exhibit and then ask the various manu- 
facturers’ associations for the assistance they 
are able to give in carrying out this plan. In 
other words, have a carefully planned exhibit 
and not a hodgepodge of miscellaneous things 
thrown together. 


3—Hardly a week passes that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not receive letters from re- 
tailers telling how the helps of such national 
advertisers as the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products, the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, the White Pine Bureau and oth- 
ers render real assistance in displays. At the 
time this article is being written the retail mer- 
chants in a middlewestern city are holding a 
‘“Better Homes’’ week. A feature of the week 
is a daily talk, explaining some features of 
building, an understanding of which is essential 
to securing full value for the money expended. 
A very good point to emphasize at any exhibit or 
exposition is the correct use of building mate- 
rials and the necessity of having good construc- 
tion methods followed if the home builder is to 
receive a dollars’ worth of value for every dol- 
lar expended. One of the best and most valu- 
able books on this subject which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has seen is ‘‘The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction’’ issued by the Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products. This book is prob- 
ably too expensive for general distribution, but 


EXPOSITION 


a retailer could very well use it as a basis for 
preparing a series of talks on proper methods 
of home building, to be delivered at the home 
exposition. The retailer may not be a silver- 
tongued orator, but he does know building and 
building materials and with the aid of such a 
book can foree home the truth very easily to 
people who are eager to obtain information on 
this subject. 


4—This question is covered in the replies 
to 2 and 3. It is well to emphasize, however, 
that the aids of national advertisers fit in very 
well with the aids given by associations and 
the combinations when selected with discrimina- 
tion will be very helpful. 


5—The amount of money that should be ex- 
pended is very difficult to decide. It depends, 
of course, very largely upon the financial re- 
sources of the company or companies financing 
the exhibit. A Wisconsin retailer expended 
$500 for a display at a county fair this fall. 
The exhibit had over 20,000 visitors and a num- 
ber of live building prospects were obtained. 
Retailers spend all the way from several hun- 
dred dollars on such an exhibit up to several 
thousand dollars. The best way to arrive at an 
estimate of cost is first to draw up a plan for 
the exhibit and then make a schedule of the 
cost and follow out this plan. If this is done 
a very good idea can be obtained as to the 
amount necessary to putting on the kind of ex- 
hibit the retailer believes will prove helpful. 

An exhibit is not going to return its full 
value to the retailer unless a record is secured 
of active building prospects. One way to se- 
cure this is to provide cards for visitors to 
sign and have a place on these cards where 
the visitor may indicate his interest in erecting 
some sort of building. These ecards should 
plainly state that the prospective builder in- 
curs no obligation by signing the card. Un- 
questionably, however, many people interested 
in building will not sign such cards, because 
they do not want to be bothered by what they 
fear may be undiplomatic attempts at selling. 
Probably the best way is to give away a prize 
and make it necessary for those who want to 
compete for it to sign a card. In this way a 
large mailing list can be built up and, if space 
is provided on the card so that people can indi- 
eate in what class of building they are inter- 
ested, names of a lot of prospects may be ob- 
tained. Model buildings are always very help- 
ful at exhibits. It is an excellent idea to show 
models built from several plans. Displays of 
built-in fixtures, breakfast rooms, ironing 
boards and the like always arouse a great deal 
of interest. Plan books should be freely dis- 
played. An excellent idea is to show the vari- 
ous raw materials entering into building a home 
and attach to each raw material the name of 
the State or States from which it comes. This 
will show to the prospective home builder how 
the retailer gathers in the best materials from 
the different States and makes them available 
to the builder. 

Any manufacturers, retailers or lumber as- 
sociations which would like to be put in touch 
with this inquirer will be given the address 
upon request.—EDIToR.| | 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Information on Southern Pine 

I have been asked to give an address at our 
yard managers’ meeting early in December on 
“longleaf vs, shortleaf southern pine.’ Will you 
please send me any data you have on this subject? 
I would like to have some illustrations showing 
the difference in size of the annual rings in both 
long and shortleaf southern pine, so that I can 
carry across to our managers the real difference 
between these two kinds of southern pine.—IN- 
quiry No. 804. 

This inquiry comes from the head of a 
line-yard company. It serves to show the char- 
acter of subjects discussed at the meetings of 
yard managers of line-yard companies. Some 
companies hold monthly meetings, some semi- 
annual and some annual meetings. Such meet- 
ings have been found to be very useful. 

It behooves retail lumbermen to know all they 
can about the woods they sell—the more they 
know, the more they will find to tell their 
customers. Every retail lumberman should 
collect a dependable library, dealing not only 
with building, plan work ete., but with the 
woods he sells. Much of the best of this in- 
formation can be obtained either from asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers or from the 
Forest Service. Some booklets which may be 
obtained for the asking which apply particular- 
ly to this inquiry are: 

‘*Size and Quality of Southern Pine Timber’’ 
by W. D. Brush, from the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

Bulletin 108—‘‘ Tests of Structural Timbers’’ 
by McGarvey Cline and A. L. Heim, from the 
Forest Service. 

Bulletin No. 244—‘‘Life History of Short- 
leaf Pine’’ by W. R. Mattoon, from the Forest 
Service. 

Bulletin No. 
W. R. Mattoon, 
—EDI1Tor. | 


1061—‘‘ Longleaf Pine’’ by 
from the Forest Service. 


Ceaaaaaaaaaan 


An Attractive Fair Display 

CORSICANA, TEX., Nov. 20.—One of the most 
attractive displays at the recent Navarro County 
Fair was that of the McCammon & Lang Lum- 
ber Co. This company has been doing a great 
deal to push the idea of beautifying the lawns 
and this idea was played up in its display. As 
may be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, an unusually attractive pergola was shown. 
Green grass was simulated by sawdust stained 





Display of the McCammon & Lang 


the proper shade of green. The entire booth 
was surrounded by a wall built to imitate a 
garden wall. Flowers in pots emphasized the 
attractiveness of the setting and invited the 
visitors to think of the pleasure of taking tea 
in such a beautiful outdoor pergola. The dis- 
play was one of those arousing especial in- 
terest in visitors to the exhibit. 


Seaeeaaaeaaaas 


Capitalizes National Event in Ad 


JACKSON, Micu., Nov. 20.—By means of a 
unique and ingenious newspaper advertisement, 
the Hartwick-Woodfield Co., of Jackson, re- 
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An Attractive Oklahoma Yard 


STILWELL, OKLA., Nov. 20.—The Browning 
Lumber Co., of this city, has a very attractive 
new yard and is doing a large business with a 
well assorted stock. As may be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, the shed is of the 
open umbrella type. Small bins are provided, 
stock is moved rapidly, and fresh material is 
always available. The company has a very at- 
tractive display window and display room in 
the front part of its office, on a street that is 
much traveled, so a great many people have 
seen and admired the various displays. 








HE BROWNING 
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The New Yard of the Browning Lumber Co., Stilwell, Okla. 


cently announced that it was old enough to vote. 
The advertisement, connecting up so closely the 
current events of the day with the celebration 
of the company’s birthday, attracted more than 
ordinary attention. In the body of the ad was a 
circle, similar to that used in ballots, in which 
was placed a cross, calling attention to the fact 
that ‘‘Tomorrow is election day.’’ In order 
to depict clearly the passing of the years, the 
ad carried at the top center the year ‘‘1922’’ 
in large black figures, while beginning at the 
top left hand side was shown the year 1901, the 
date of the organization of the company, fol- 
lowing with the successive years in rotation 
across the bottom and up the right side of the 
ad to 1921. The idea of connecting up its 
birthday with an event of such vital interest to 
the public as election day aroused much interest. 
The Hartwick-Woodfield Co. has two yards in 
Jackson and its slogan is ‘‘ Yards of Service.’’ 
The officers of the company are Thomas Wood- 
field, president ; Donald B. Town, vice president ; 
Harvey T. Woodfield, secretary-treasurer, and 
George H. McKinstry, manager east side yard. 


WMBER CoO.| 





Lumber Co. at the Navarro County Falr 
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Attractive Plan Books for Retailers 


The Curtis Service Bureau, of Clinton, Iowa, 
has just completed publication of three new 
plan books, volumes XVI, XVII and XVIII of 
‘Better Built Homes.’’ These plan books fea- 
ture homes of six, seven and eight rooms, re- 
spectively, and are very attractively printed 
in colors. Colonial, western, English, southern 
and Dutch Colonial types of architecture are 
shown. These books emphasize the excellent 
cooperation which the Curtis companies are of- 
fering to retailers, and the steps taken by the 
companies to promote the erection of homes of 
better design. The plans were all prepared by 
architects of national standing, and are correct 
from both the architect’s and the lumberman’s 
standpoints. The Curtis Service Bureau lists 
these books at $1 a copy if sent direct to home 
owners. However, it will send them free to 
lumber dealers, and to home builders whose 
names are sent in by lumber dealers. The Cur- 
tis Service Bureau offers a very excellent plan 
service to retail lumbermen who sell Curtis 
woodwork, and these books are a part of that 
service. The object of the plan books, of 
course, is to sell more Curtis woodwork, a prod- 
uct which is sold thru retail lumber dealers only. 


Livestock Shipping Crate Plans 


The University of Wisconsin in codperating 
with the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., has just issued circular No. 153 entitled, 
‘‘ Better Shipping Crates for Livestock,’’ copies 
of which will be very valuable and timely for 
retail lumbermen. The bookiet goes very thoroly 
into the qualities which make a good livestock 
shipping crate, is plentifully illustrated and 
contains detailed plans and lists of material 
for making livestock crates which will insure 
safe shipment of live animals. In every com- 
munity, more or less live stock is shipped and 
very frequently the shipping crates are im- 
properly prepared resulting in serious inquiry 
or death to valuable animals, which oftentimes 
can not be replaced. Practically all of these 
crates can be made from short length lumber 
which retailers can buy for this purpose, or 
which may be obtained from eutting up 
damaged or broken stock which has accumulated 
in the yard. 

The 1922 revised edition of the ‘‘ Commercial 
Travelers’ Guide to Latin America,’’ published 
by the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, may now be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. at $1.25 a copy. This is a very com- 
plete guide book to the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central: and South America, which will 
also prove useful to casual travelers. 
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A Cost System for Retailers 


Expense Analysis (Concluded) — Description of Subclassifications of Expense — 
Analysis of the Elements Comprising Total Expense — Determination 
of Correct Charges to Be Made to Each Expense Account 





In the preceding article, expense accounts 
1 to 17 inclusive were analyzed and described. 
The present article concludes this analysis for 
the remainder of expense subclassifications, 18 
to 61. 

Legal and professional service (18). This 
expense is comprised of attorney’s fees, audi- 
tors and accountants’ fees, and the expendi- 
tures in connection with any other professional 
service. 

Light, heat and power (19). This expense 
is made up of all bills for light, heat and 
power. 


Postage (20). Expenditures for postage 
stamps will be charged to this account. 


Rent (21). When buildings and yards are 
rented, the rental charge is properly included 
as a part of the costs, and the proper propor- 
tion of the annual rental should be charged 
to this account, monthly. In this case, of 
course, there would be no taxes, insurance or 
depreciation to be figured on the buildings. In 
this connection, attention is directed to the 
conclusion that, where the lumber dealer 
stands in the dual relation of owner and occu- 
pant, he should charge against his operations 
an amount equivalent to what he would have 
to pay as a rental for like accommodations. 
It is suggested that a basis to use in this 
case would be the custom of fixing the rental 
charge as 10 percent of the productive value 
of the property occupied, it being assumed that 
such a charge would cover insurance, taxes, 
repairs, depreciation and a fair return on the 
investment. Under this plan, one-twelfth of 
the annual rental, computed as outlined above, 
would be charged against the operations of 
the business, and a corresponding credit passed 
to ‘‘Rental Income’’ account. All charges for 
insurance, taxes, repairs and depreciation 
would therefore be made to this ‘‘ Rental In- 
eome’’ account, and where the lumber dealer 
adopts this method it will be unnecessary to 
consider these expenses as specific charges. 


Repairs to buildings (22). Maintenance is 
an expenditure incurred for upkeep. If a build- 
ing could be kept up to its original condi- 
tion by repairs and the replacement of parts, 
this would, of course, offset the ordinary de- 
preciation from wear and tear. Such is never 
the case, however. Repairs will not maintain 
buildings in their original condition. Even 
with the best of care, deterioration takes 
place, until finally a new building is made 
necessary. The current expenses for repairs, 
for the purpose of maintaining the building 
in a condition adequate for operations are 
proper charges against the costs, and will be 
summarized in the building repairs account. 


Repairs to machinery and equipment and 
trucks, horses and wagons (23, 24, and 25). 
The cost of maintaining equipment in proper 
repair is an operating expense, but it is often 
very difficult to distinguish between a repair 
and a replacement, which should be treated as 
a charge to the permanent asset account, as 
discussed in the article dealing with the sub- 
ject, ‘General Ledger Accounts.’’? However, 
there is no fixed rule to govern in such cases. 
On the one hand it is obvious that if the 
particular equipment is replaced entirely by 
another, the old one should come out and the 
new one go in the permanent asset account. 
Usually however, it is impossible to ascertain 
the original cost of a certain part requiring 
replacing, especially if the equipment was 
originally bought in its entirety. A good plan 
to follow in such a case is to regard an ex- 
penditure of, say, over $10, as replacement 
and charge it against the ‘‘ Allowance for 


[By G. W. Hafner] 








Depreciation’’ account; and to consider that 
any part costing less than $10 is a proper 
charge against repairs. The whole question 
is summed up in this: When an expenditure 
is made for the maintenance of a permanent 
asset, such expenditure should be charged to 
expense. 


Samples (26). The cost of samples sent out 
to the trade should be charged to this ex- 
pense. ; 


Salaries (27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32). Salaries 
payable for current month’s work are charged 
to the various subclassifications of salaries, 
as shown by chart of expense classifications 
[Fig. 30, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 11, 
page 48]. The first and most important con- 
sideration is to obtain a trustworthy record 
of the time actually worked by each employee. 
There are various ways of doing this. The 
method generally used is the clock system. 
Each employee is allotted a ecard, the cards 
being kept in racks so that an employee can 
immediately pick out his ecard without delay 
in passing the rack. Each employee inserts 
his card in a slot in the clock frame, pulls 
a lever, and a stamped entry of the actual 
time of arrival and departure of each in- 
dividual is thereby obtained. These cards 
generally hold entries for a period of one 
week, and are used as a basis for computing 
the payroll, by applying the particular in- 
dividual’s rate and extending the money value. 
The division of these expenses between yard 
and warehouse, delivery, selling, administra- 
tive and general office department is a matter 
of careful determination, the basis of which 
must be left to a Jater article. It should not 
be overlooked that, even if a particular lumber 
yard is being operated as a sole proprietor- 
ship, or as a copartnership, the proprietor or 
proprietors should charge to expense, monthly, 
the amount of money they withdraw from 
the business. 


Stationery and printing (33). This account 
will be charged with all expenditures for 
stationery and printing. Where it is desired 
to carry unused office stationery and printing 
as an asset, a ‘‘Stationery and Printing’’ ac- 
count may be opened up in the general ledger 
under the subclassification ‘‘deferred’’ in the 
‘fassets’’ classification. This is not considered 
necessary, unless such supplies are purchased 
in large quantities, in which case they should 
be placed in charge of some particular clerk, 
who would be authorized to issue them only 
on requisitions approved by the proper 
authority. 

Office supplies (34). Office supplies of all 
kinds, except stationery and printing, are 
to be charged to this account. As in the case 
of stationery and printing, where a large 
stock of supplies is kept on hand it might 
be advisable to charge expense with the used 
part only, from month to month. In this 
ease, the invoices for supplies would be 
charged to the ‘‘Supplies’’ account in the 
general ledger under the subclassification ‘‘ de- 
ferred’’ in the ‘‘assets’’. classification, and 
the proper monthly proportion credited thereto 
and charged to expense. 


General supplies (35). Material and sup- 
plies of all kinds used by the yard and ware- 
house and delivery departments of the lumber 
yard are to be charged to this account. If a 
large supply is kept on hand, the same pro- 
cedure, with respect to deferring the charges, 
applies here as in the case of stationery and 
printing and office supplies. 


Team and truck hire (36). This account 
is to be charged with all bills rendered by 
public trucking concerns, or others, covering 


.ledger account. 


cartage services. Care should be taken to 
see that invoices of this character are charged 
during the month in which the work was 
actually done. 


Taxes (37, 38, 39). This is an accrual (the 
reverse of a prepaid or deferred item). Lia- 
bilities accrued, but not due, are recorded, so 
that the charges represented by them may be 
taken into account as expense during the period 
in which they originate. A certain amount, 
therefore, based on the experience of past 
years, is credited to ‘‘Acecrued Taxes’’ ac- 
count in the general ledger and charged to 
expenses monthly. For example, if it were 
found that taxes to the amount of $1,200 
had been paid the previous year, $100 would 
be accrued each month. Taxes are assessed 
on the value of the land, buildings, equipment 
and merchandise; or, if the buildings and land 
are rented, on equipment and goods only. The 
amount varies, in different localities, with 
the tax rate applicable, and the date upon 
which liability for taxes arises depends upon 
the provisions of the statutes regulating the 
same, 

Telephone and telegrams (40). All tele- 
phone bills, and the cost of all telegrams, 
make up the total of this expense. Care should 
be exercised to see that the bills for telephone 
and telegrams are charged to this expense dur- 
ing the same month in which the charges are 
incurred. 


Tire and tubes (41). This expense is made 
up by expenditures for automobile and motor 
truck tire and tubes, for automobiles and 
trucks operated by the business. 


Traveling expense (42 and 43). All railroad 
and Pullman fares, taxi and bus fares, hotel 
bills, meals, tips, incidentals—in short, all 
general out-of-pocket expenses of executives 
and others in traveling—are included in this 
expense. 


Veterinary (44). All charges for veterinary 
service should be made to this account. 


Wages (45, 46, 47 and 48). Wages expense 
is made up of all the miscellaneous labor em- 
ployed in the business, such as foremen, yard 
men, teamsters and truck drivers, as shown 
by chart of expense classifications [Fig. 30]. 
The subject of time and pay, as in the ease 
of all other purchases, falls into two divisions, 
corresponding to the debit and credit to any 
Therefore we have to con- 
sider the source of entries to the debit of 
these accounts, the nature of the service ren- 
dered by each individual, and to what depart- 
ment such service is chargeable. This is taken 
care of by adequate payroll records. 


Unclassified (51). This is not intended, and 
should not be used, as a dumping place for 
miscellaneous expenses. All expenses should 
be closely analyzed and charged to the various 
subelassifications provided by the chart of 
expense classifications [Fig. 30]. This means 
that practically all of the miscellaneous items 
making up the total expense can and should 
be charged to some particular expense classifi- 
cation. However, there will be, in most 
cases, some expenses, negligible in amount, for 
which no specific account has been provided. 
rary items are to be charged to ‘‘Unclassi- 

-."" 


Non-operating expenditures. It should be 
borne in mind that the expenses incurred in 
the operation of a lumber yard should not be 
confused with any other sort of expenditures. 
For this reason interest on borrowed money, 
or cash discounts to customers, are not con- 
sidered as expenses which affect costs, since 
such disbursements represent charges against 
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income. Conversely, interest earned on bank 
balances or otherwise, purchase discounts, 
dividends from securities and the like should 
not be treated as income derived from the 
operating activities of the business, but as 
income from eapital. The next article will 
deal with the proper bases for correctly dis- 
tributing expenses to the various departments 
of a retail lumber business. 


GET LINE ON START OF BUYING MOVEMENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—At Thursday’s 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers, J. E. Morris 
presiding, Harry I. Worth, of the Worth Lum- 
ber Co., set forth the results of a questionnaire 
issued by his office, and covering a number of 
interesting points. The most vital topic was: 
‘“When do you expect your customers to buy 
their stock for spring?’’ With only one ex- 
ception, the answers predicted that the buying 
movement would start in December, January or 
February; in fact the letters received were 
pratically in accord on that point. They cover 
a broad stretch of territory—Illinois, Ohio, 
Montana, Iowa, South Dakota, Massachusetts 
and New York. One of Mr. Worth’s letters 


from New York City made this statement: 
‘¢This has become a fir and hemlock market for 
dimension and boards.’’ 

The growing demand for hemlock, particular- 
ly in Pennsylvania, was also a topic of discus- 
sion at the luncheon. Due credit was given 
to the work of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau for its efforts along educational lines 
in stimulating the inquiry for this wood. It 
was shown that the demand for hemlock is 
broadening with respect to the number of items 
now shipped; and that stock in larger sizes for 
structural work is being used to some extent. 
Reference was made to a recent sale of west 
Coast timber in which hemlock stumpage had 
brought a record price, and attention was called 
to the fact that Pennsylvania, which formerly 
was a heavy producer of this wood, has been 
cut out. The lumbermen present were much in- 
terested in tracing the upward trend of hem- 
lock, calling attention among other things to 
the fact that No. 2 hemlock logs had recently 
firmed up to $16, as compared with $18 for 
No. 2 fir logs. 

THE WOODEN BOX meets every requirement 
as a safe and satisfactory freight container, 
besides having other commercial advantages. 


TIDEWATER SAWMILLS ORGANIZE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—Small sawmills in 
the tidewater counties of Virginia, which turn 
out in the aggregate a very impressive quantity 
of short leaf pine, have been organized as the 
Tidewater Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
with the following officers: 

President—R. W. Taylor, New Kent. 

Vice president—Col. R. H. Stubbs, Saluda. 

Secretray and treasurer—George F. Kerr, Mon- 
tague. 

At present thirty to forty sawmills are in 
the organization, but efforts to increase the 
list continue with every prospect that a num- 
ber of other names will be added. A meeting 
was held on Nov. 15 at West Point, and another 
is to take place shortly in the vicinity of Tap- 
pahannock, at which addresses setting forth the 
purpose of the association will be made. 

As was recently reported, the movement was 
conceived and is being promoted by the North 
Carolina Pine Association, which hopes, by as- 
sisting in the creation of an effective auxiliary, 
to provide an effective means of averting the 
periodical unsettlement in the North Carolina 
market which has proved so harmful to the 
trade at times. 








Builds House as “ 
of Construction 


Most people lack the imagination to ‘‘see’’ 
a house before it is built. Some are able to 
visualize a structure from a picture of it, 
but to a great many others plans and pictures 
mean much less than a ‘‘sample’’ house. As 
a consequence it has always been relatively 
easier to sell a house already built than to 
sell a lot and the lumber to build it. For 
it is with houses as with clothes, they some- 
times do not make up quite as the buyer ex- 
pects them to. 

The fact is that lumbermen under modern 
conditions aim to be prepared to sell the ma- 
terials and supply the plans for homes; to 
quote finished prices on the completed struc- 
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This attractive lumber shed carries a building 
message a long distance 


tures or to sell a, ‘‘turnkey’’ job. They must 
be ready for every kind of a customer who 
comes their way. 

An illustration of this modern method of 
merchandising lumber is afforded by John E. 
Brennan & Co., retailers, 59th and Ogden ave- 
nues, Chicago. This concern’s yard was estab- 
lished at that location May 15, of this year, 
and it is in what may be termed an un- 
developed district where there is an abundance 
of area for home building and other forms of 
development. Many of the folks patronizing 
the yard do not speak English readily and an 
interpreter often is necessary to conduct busi- 
ness transactions. They are also working 
people of moderate means. 

Building lots in the neighborhood of the 
Brennan yard are low in price, and the folks 
out there all want homes, humble tho they 
may be. In this respect they offer an ex- 
ample that native born Americans would do 
well to emulate. Mr. Brennan found that to 
these people plans and specifications did not 
mean much. They wanted homes, simple 
structures within their means, and he became 
convinced that the best way to ‘‘show’’ them 
what he could supply them within reach of 
their slender purses was to build right on 
his yard a cottage that would meet their re- 





Sample” 


quirements. The house 
he built is shown in an 
accompanying picture. 

From the floor plans 
shown on this page it 
will be seen that there 
is no waste of space. 
The bedrooms are large 
for a house of this size. 
The living room also is 
ample, and the front 
porch is wide and long, 
extending almost the 
entire width of the 
house. The house was 











not wholly complete 
when the picture was 
taken; a back porch is 
to be built on 6 feet wide by 10 feet long. 
The house is not lathed and plastered, but 
the walls are covered with wallboard. The 
foundation is built of conerete blocks, and 
a 6x6 sill runs thru the center, being set on 
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cH Concrese Block 

Porch Foundation 

Convenience and economical use of space make 
this a good workingman’s home 


Folks Can Be Better Americans *s Home Like This Than in a 4-Room 
at 


two concrete piers. Further structural details 
are indicated by the accompanying list show- 
ing the character of stock used in the building. 
The house is occupied by John O’Connor, yard 
foreman for John Brennan & Co. 


Materials Used in Brennan House 


2x8 Sill bolts set in concrete. 


6x6 Sill thru center set on 2 concrete piers. 


2x8 24-ft. Joists; 16-in. centers. 

2x6 20-ft: Joists, 2 porches. 

4x6x8 Sill; porch center. 

2x4-9, Studs, 16-inch centers. 

2x4 16-ft. Rafters. 

l-in. No. 2 YP S2S Subfloor, roof and wall 
sheathing. 

4 to 1 Asphalt shingles. 

13/16x214 No. 1 Oak finished floor in living 
rooms. 

13/16 Clear maple floor in kitchen. 

1x4 Clear fir floor for porch. 

5/4x3-4 White pine corner boards. 

1%4x4 and 144x6 Clear spruce siding. 

l-in. No. 1 Western pine trim outside. 

8-in. Base; 4-in. Casing 114x354; ™4-round. 
YP or Fir picture mld. 

2x6-16 S48 False rafters set on 4x4 brackets. 

Gable sash, 3-light 8x12. 

1x4 Clear YP or Fir partition for exposed 
roof sheathing. 

Rear porch 6x10—2x6 Joist; 1-in. Fir floor; 
4x4 Posts; 2x4 Rafters 2 ft. 6 in. centers, ex- 
posed, set on 2x6 Girder. 

Front Porch, 2x4 Rafters, 16-in. centers, set 
on 2x8 Girder; enclosed 2 feet high with 4x6 
inch Siding; 2x4Studs, 2x6 Plate on top; front 
steps 5 ft. wide; 2xl0 Tread; 1x8 Riser; 
Stringer 2x10. 

Rear steps 4 ft. wide; 2x10 Tread; 1x8 Riser; 
2x10 Stringer. 
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WOOD HOUSE WITHSTANDS CENTURY OF USE 


PorTLAND, Me., Nov. 22.—Out on Peaks 
Island, a famous summer resort in Portland 
harbor, are several quaintly beautiful little 
frame houses which are lasting advertisements 
of the durability and economy of wood con- 
struction. 

The oldest house on Peaks Island, known as 
the Parsons homestead, situated on Pleasant 
Avenue, is a century old, having been completed 
in October, 1822, by Henry Parsons. It has 
never gone out of the possession of the Par- 
sons family. Henry Parsons was the son of 
Jeffrey Parsons of Gloucester, Mass., one of 
three brothers who settled in this country in 
Revolutionary days. Henry was born in 1782 
and came to Peaks Island in 1804 when there 
were but four houses on the island. He first 
built a log cabin on what was then known as the 
Little Field, a part of the Welch property. 
Before his death, which oceurred in 1862 at 
the age of 79 years, he had acquired nearly 130 
acres of land, much of which is still owned by 
his descendants. 

The old homestead, now owned by a direct 
descendant, Miss Trulette Parsons, is in a won- 
derful state of preservation. Altho it was re- 


cently remodeled and some modern conveniences 
installed there was no need for replacing the 
old hand hewn timbers and tough, wide boards. 
Even the immense hand made shingles which 
had been exposed to the elements for more than 


native white pine, altho it is difficult to say 
for certain because of the thoro job of painting 
done by Miss Parsons. Miss Parsons says she 
does not know the kind of wood used in the 
interior finish, but can testify that it is all in 
excellent condition. 

The ceilings are low and the rooms unusually 
cozy. The doors have latches. The dining 
room doors are simply broad, heavy boards 
with hinges and latches. The stairway is very 
steep and narrow. The bed chambers are 
finished with sheathing. The house has a fine 
cellar made of huge rocks which were especially 
well laid. When the place was remodeled the 
cellar was cemented and is now thoroly modern. 

Three of the older sons of the original ‘‘ Peaks 
Island’’ Parsons—Samuel, Henry and Charles 
—settled within a stone’s throw of their 
father’s home, and built houses of island grown 
woods in a similar style of architecture, known 
today as the Frellick, Millett and Littlefield 
houses, owned by descendants of the builders. 
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OCTOBER PERMITS REACH NEW LEVEL 


Never before have building permits issued in 
the cities of the United States reached so high 
a level for October as they have done for that 
month of the current year. According to re- 
ports compiled by the American Contractor the 
total number of permits issued during Octo- 


approved by the council as soon as the plans 
are completed.’’ 

In brief, the plan contemplates operating 
thru selected mortgage companies in the ter- 
ritories in which the loans would be made. 
Members desiring loans would report to the 
mortgage company, which would inspect the 
property and make a report to the headquarters 
of the fraternal order. If the loan was ap- 
proved the headquarters would forward to the 
mortgage company the amount to be loaned. 
The mortgage company would be allowed to 
charge the borrower a fee of possibly %4 of 
1 per cent for its services. 


CHANGE IN BUILDING CODE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—At the head- 
quarters of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, Secretary Philip D. Hilditch notes 
with satisfaction that the lumber and building 
influences in Seattle have brought about a 
gratifying change in the city building code. 
This has been done thru the municipal building 
department, and authorizes an increase from 
two stories to six stories of mill construction 
in buildings located within the limits of the first 
fire district. This means that in the interior of 
the buildings there may be laminated wood 
floors and walls instead of steel, cement and 
other fireproof materials required in the code, 
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Built a century ago of wood this house in Maine has been occupied continuously and is today in fine condition. It was recently remodeled 
into the quaintly beautiful summer home shown at the right, the picture at left showing the house as originally built. 


four generations were still in good condition 
and tight enough for many more years. 

The remodeling was done in person by John 
Parsons, then 80 years old, a great uncle of 
the present owner, who was born in the house. 
At the time of the remodeling the house had 
come into the possession of Miss Trulette Par- 
sons, and they worked together to preserve the 
old familiar features, and yet to make it at- 
tractive and convenient as a modern residence. 

The sills and frame of the house are of hand 
hewn oak, large and heavy timbers darkened 
by the passing years but sound and. strong. 
Both the roof and the house itself were covered 
with remarkably large shingles, apparently 
fashioned by hand from bolts of native white 
pine. Altho the condition of the shingles was 
generally very good it was thought advisable 
to replace them at the time of the remodeling 
so that the entire outside finish would be uni- 
form. 

The fireplaces in the living and dining rooms, 
as well as the brick oven in the kitchen, are 
the original ones, but the old brick chimney 
did not endure as well as did the wooden parts 
of the old house. The original chimney was 
in use until two years ago, when it became 
unsafe and was replaced. 

A special feature that has always interested 
the present owner are the curious corner pieces 
found in the corners of all the rooms down 
stairs. They are of the original wood, just 
as built into the rooms. Now they are painted 
white, and are an unusual feature. The wood- 
work in the rooms downstairs is practically 
all in the oiginal finish. It is believed to be 


ber in 204 cities numbered 65,170, representing 
a total valuation of $214,978,138. These fig- 
ures indicate a gain of 21 percent over the 54,- 
086 permits, with valuation of $178,222,030, 
issued by the same 204 cities in October of 1921 
—notwithstanding the fact that permits for 
October, 1921, exceeded those of the same 
month of 1920 by 87 percent. 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSETS GROW 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Nov. 20.—The concluding 
session of the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Ohio Building Association League was 
featured by an address by John W. Prugh, state 
superintendent of building and loan institutions, 
who reported that during the last two years 
these institutions gained more than $100,000,000 
in assets and that not a single failure had been 
reported nor a penny lost by any depositor. 
There are 754 building and loan associations 
operating in Ohio. 


FRATERNAL ORDER MAY AID BUILDING 


OmaAHA, NeEs., Nov. 20.—Announcement is 
made from the national headquarters of the 
Woodmen of the World that Sovereign Com- 
mander W. A. Fraser recommends loaning a 
minimum of a million dollars annually to mem- 
bers of the order to enable them to build 
homes, refund loans on homes, and to assist 
farmer members to refund loans on their farms. 
The announcement further states that the re- 
commendation, which is embodied in a report 
by the sovereign commander to the executive 
council of the order, ‘‘undoubtedly will be 


before its amendment. Already, a number of 
building contracts have been let on the basis of 
the new code. Contractors know instantly that 
the cost is materially reduced, while the struc- 
tures will be just as satisfactory for the pur- 
poses intended and there will be no increase in 
the fire hazard. 

Regarding business conditions, Secretary Hil- 
ditch said that the volume of local business 
is phenomenal, and there is the most pleasant 
outlook imaginable for the season of 1923. 


PERMANENT HOME BUILDING EXHIBIT 


NEw OrLEAN, La., Nov. 20.—It is announced 
that the permanent Home Building Materials 
Exhibit, in process of organization for some 
time, will be formally opened in the Weis Build- 
ing on Dec. 11. The enterprise will be con- 
ducted by the New Orleans Building Material 
Co., but will be in charge of the Misses Emma 
B. Parker and Frances T. Campbell, who orig- 
inated the idea locally, tho it has been adopted 
and carried into effect in a number of other 
cities. It is predicted that individual exhibits 
will be installed by approximately 100 build- 
ing material and supply companies, the display 
including many innovations in home building 
and equipment. 


FORM COMPANY TO BUILD HOMES 


HoquiaM, WASH., Nov. 18.—The Grays Har- 
bor Homes Corporation, recently organized and 
capitalized at $50,000, plans to erect at least 
100 homes in Hoquiam and Aberdeen dur- 
ing the next year. A factory, the site for which 
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has been furnished by the Hoquiam Commer- 
cial Club, will be constructed at once. 

The factory will be a combination of a lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and a ‘‘eut to fit’’ 
house factory. Just as far as it is possible 
the work of preparing the material for a 
house will be carried out in the factory, the 
lumber, down to the smallest piece, being cut 
to fit and delivered on the ground ready to 
put together. 


1921 BUILDING RECORD PASSED 


San Dreco, Cauir., Nov. 18.—The 1921 build- 
ing record in San Diego amounting to $8,000,000 
has already been broken with the issuance of 
a permit here for the construction of a $1,200,- 
000 building that will house the new Pantages 
Theater and several hundred offices. Total per- 
mits in San Diego for this year up to Nov. 16 
amounted to $8,900,000. Officials of the city 
building department believe the year’s total 
may exceed $10,000,000. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS FOR CUT-OVER LANDS 


NEw OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 20.—Details of the 
plans perfected by the Industrial Lumber Co., 
of Elizabeth, La., for development of its cut- 
over lands were published by a local newspaper 
here yesterday and have been read with interest 
by students of the South’s cutover land problem. 
The company’s cut-over holdings are said to ap- 
proximate 100,000 acres. Its development con- 
templates their sale, in tracts of 40 acres and 
upwards, to practical bona fide farmers who will 
build homes and cultivate their lands. Easy 
payment terms are offered. A fifth of the 
purchase price is to be paid down, the balance 
to run for ten years if desired at 6 percent. 
In addition the company proposes to clear and 
fence the land and build the houses, barns and 
other equipment desired, at actual cost; or to 
sell the lumber therefor at wholesale price if 
the settler prefers to do his own building. It 
is also preparing to guarantee markets for the 
crops raised, having in its employ an agri- 


cultural expert who will aid the farmers and 
organize facilities for the marketing of all 
crops adapted to the soil and proved by expert 
demonstration to be paying crops. 

The company is operating three farms on its 
own account, one of them stocked with registered 
thoro-bred eattle and hogs. It also has built 
and placed in operation a sweet potato drying 
plant and a canning factory at Elizabeth, so 
that the pioneering and experimental work is 
practically accomplished. Discussing its land 
settlement plan and policy, one of the company 
officials is quoted as saying: 

We want men who have had farming experience. 
Each family should have enough funds to make the 
first payment on the land and to carry them thru 
the first crop season. We also want men who are 
“stickers.” As we will have a considerable sum 
of money in each tract settled, we must have men 
who are worth the investment. This is not a get- 
rich-quick scheme for either the settler or our- 
selyes. To the settler it offers a farm home in a 
new and productive country at comparatively small 
cost. To us it is the opportunity of creating a 
worthwhile agricultural community around a town 
that we have built and that we take great pride in. 





UNITING TO PUSH HOME 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has appro- 
priated $500 toward a fund to be expended by 
a committee of the American Lumber Congress 
in the campaign to promote the organization of 
building and loan associations and strengthen 
existing associations which was inaugurated 
several years ago by the late J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

The $500 contribution of the national asso- 
ciation matches a similar appropriation made 
some time ago by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. It followed an exchange of correspond- 
ence between Mr. Moorehead begun shortly 
before his last illness and Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

In a letter announcing the appropriation Mr. 
Compton indicates that the amount is not to be 
taken as representing the value of this work as 
viewed by the national association. It would 
have been larger but for other pressing de- 
mands, notably, the necessity for largely finane- 
ing the entire lumber standardization program. 

Mr. Moorehead in his initial correspondence 
suggested the advisability of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association taking over the 
burden of carrying on this campaign, which the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association had 
borne .or five years at an expenditure of $5,000 
of its own funds, while local retailers had spent 
three times that amount in meeting the ex- 
penses of F. A. Chase, manager of the build- 
ing and loan association department of the 
organization. 

Mr. Compton was inclined to think that such 
an activity more properly belonged to the 
American Lumber Congress than to the manu- 
facturers alone. Mr. Moorehead apparently 
agreed with this suggestion, his one concern 
being to see that this important field of activity 
be placed on a permanent basis and adequately 
supported by the manufacturers and others con- 
cerned. 

In addition to promoting the organization 
of new building and loan associations where 
none exist, Mr. Moorehead called attention to 
the need of sending experts into communities 
where such associations already are established, 
in order to revive popular interest. He stated 
that thousands of the nine thousand building 
and loan associations of the country need help 
to increase their incomes. 

‘*What for?’’ he asked. ‘‘To furnish money 
for home building purposes, and that is the 
We have found that the most 
lively associations in this section of the coun- 
try are willing to take on Mr. Chase for an ac- 
tive campaign to better sell their business to 
the communities in which they live. There 
have been some of the. finest examples of 
cooperation between live lumbermen and live 
building and loan people that you could wish.’’ 

Among other things, in a long letter to Mr. 
Compton in September, outlining the work and 


urging action, Mr. Moorehead mentioned hav- 
ing received a letter from a member of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, calling 
attention to the fact that Thomasville, Ga., has 
no building and loan association. The writer 
had received a copy of the little book on build- 
ing and loan associations sent out by Mr. 
Moorehead. The latter told the writer of the 
letter that he thought it was the business of the 
Georgia-Florida association to send to Thomas- 
ville a man who was familiar with building and 
loan association work to start such an associ- 
ation there. Georgia has no building and loan 
association law, he said, and if the Georgia- 
Florida association would take that matter in 
hand the legislature doubtless would act 
promptly, after which building and loan asso- 
ciations would soon begin to spring up over the 
State. 

‘Unless we have an organization whose 
special business it is to take hold of situations 
such as this,’’ said Mr. Moorehead, ‘‘the local 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











lumberman must work alone, and he needs help 
and support.’’ 

He added that such an organization should 
have headquarters somewhere in the country, 
at Kansas City or elsewhere, with sufficient sup- 
port behind it for a man like Mr. Chase to 
direct the building and loan movement thru- 
out the entire country. 

‘¢With such an organization we could take 
eare of Thomasville, Ga., and every other com- 
munity in every other State in the land,’’ he 
said. ‘‘One of the functions of such an organi- 
zation would -be to secure other men to do 
organization work such as it has been demon- 
strated can be done.’’ 


After having written this letter, Mr. Moore- 
head attached a copy of a letter received from 
C. K. Hudson, of the North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., North Bend, Ore., making the same 
request as the Thomasville correspondent, show- 
ing the widespread interest in the building and 
loan movement. 

Mr. Moorehead quoted as follows from a 
letter written to him on Sept. 5 by J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation: 

‘<This work should be continued upon a na- 
tional scale. The Jumber industry could well 
afford to keep a couple of other men like him 
(Mr. Chase) engaged in this work, not only in 
the interest of the lumber industry, but to 
encourage the building of homes. I trust that 


BUILDING 


other organizations of retail dealers will recog- 
nize the importance of this work as you have 
done.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead stated a fund of $25,000 con- 
tributed annually for five years, or even for 
one year as a starter by manufacturing and 
wholesaling associations, would help sell this 
movement to a million people by word of mouth, 
which he thought much more effective than a 
literature campaign. 

He enclosed a copy of the resolution adopted 
by the American Lumber Congress authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to handle this 
work in a broad way. Shortly before his death 
he was appointed to represent the retailers on 
that committee the other members of which 
were C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, and M. B. 
Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Moorehead the 
building and loan association people and the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
appointed committees to codperate with the 
American Lumber Congress in this work. He 
thought it would ‘‘be a fine thing if these 
three committees got together and worked in 
harmony in the interest of home ownership.’’ 
He added that the lumber fraternity would 
‘‘profit many times over more than the build- 
ing and loan associations.’’ 

Under date of Nov. 10, W. S. Dickason, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, wrote Mr. Compton that that organiza- 
tion was going ahead with its work along this 
line just the same as if Mr. Moorehead were 
still living. He added that Mr. Chase had 
the entire confidence of Mr. Moorehead and 
was doing the major part of the work while 
the latter devoted his attention to other im- 
portant association activities. 


BUYS BIG CYPRESS TRACT IN FLORIDA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 21.—The Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation, thru which the Brooks- 
Scanlon interests of this city hold various mill 
and timber properties, has purchased a tract 
of timber in Florida estimated at 500,000,000 
feet, mainly cypress. The company’s mill at 
Perry is to be enlarged immediately to double 
its capacity and will handle most of the eut 
from the new tract. It has another mill at 
Eastport. The timber was purchased thru the 
O’Brien & Irwin Timber Holding Co. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks and M. J. Scanlon have re- 
turned from a west Coast trip, and announce 
that construction of another three-band mill 
has been authorized at Bend, Ore., giving the 
Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co. an annual capacity 
of 200,000,000 feet. On the same trip they in- 
spected the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills at Eu- 
reka, Mont., which property they since have 
acquired. They visited the paper mills at 
Powell River, B. C., which they control, and 
Mr. Scanlon went to Massack, Calif., to look at 
the mill operated under new management as 
the M. J. Seanlon Lumber Co. 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-five Weeks* “3 
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Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ 1,038,985,000 638,725,082 1,052,402,000 611,013,728  1,078,225,000 619,600,000 
ME: AME cede Dide SM OUTER LSS WEEE SORTER OU ys HESS COR 27,231,000 m ,057,000 13,451,000 19,912,000 18,400,000 22,475,000 
BOR. s60SissrunsSees.dae Rea sew PT ee eT ee ee ee 1,066,216,000 52 "782, 082 1,065,853,000 630,925,728 1,096,625,000 642,075,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 448,524,000 epg 296,941,000 210,786,000 665,462,000 376,568,000 
ROW. AE.  suitwihd snes cea SAM Sas GNA DCO eOekee kOe eee < 3,926,000 3,242,000 2,601,000 3,900,000 1,483,000 2,600,000 
EOE. Gis CCAD KAAS AH WADERS TS FHKE CORE REN OEEEO SR 452,450,000 291,183,000 299,542,000 214,686,000 666,945,000 379,168,000 
California Redwood Ass0Ciation.....ccrsccocescssvesverses 346,761,000 250,041,000 306,418,000 176,326,000 326,778,000 175,636,000 
MOV EN. s5a2e tAsbonwSEGdckuwoas <weeciene acess Sees 10,080,000 7,505,000 7,844,000 5,522,000 9,520,000 8,968,000 
BEAL! ca ccancliasesnepwensnss< seus we ire latinvece mee uetete 356,841,000 257,546, a 314,262,000 181,848,000 336, ;298,000 184,604,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. ......cccccccccscccvcecs 416,849,853 284,374,95 426,360,999 274,131,526 413,102,473 276,309,141 
MOC. CL Sake CVEDHESAEHSTAWS DERG SWEHOSS 1406 e ORGS OES 11,800.000 9,80 2903 15,400,000 11,287,653 7,800,000 11,885,223 
EEE: 9.550 4.0445 885n 0430045006 Deh We ASS R WEEP s ere 428,649,853 294, 177,853 441,760,999 285,419,179 ‘420,902,473 288,194,364 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.... 89,037,000 86,881,000 124,418,000 84,624,000 113,244,000 77,155,000 
GY, ME:  chies siden tprkaidind SOMES MaKEY SouNKaWies eens 1,427,000 1,211,000 1,957,000 3,282,000 1,525,000 2,555,000 
TOE, $9226.99 HRRRBDTCEST SDE KODEADATBWS.OOS 0419-515: 8 IT'S 90,464,000 88,092,000 126,375,000 87,906,000 114,769,000 79,710,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 385,164,372 No Report 360,986,849 No Report 357,824,000 Not Reported 
ON 2S wivcd ese Cowan caw. cocics Sk aw es eS eSeaauls Sue wet 5,463,194 No Report 8, 226, 673 No Report 7,392,000 Not Reported 
SMGEE. tv ix cnnansiegimdceo nine doe ah thee kane pees 390,627,566 369,213,522 365,216,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 229,153,806 174,364,944 199,405,351 180,022,089 205,315,006 177,892,637 
Total for Forty-five Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) 9,905,227,749  7,087,560,976 9,333,993,794 175,382,648  9,933,464,442 7,424,188,624 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Sept., 1922 91,460,000 ¢ sine 
SERMONS. oo nc.cie 5:05.00 S04 EAMG ele > GEIS E SS Owe Bleldwe ss 100,430. . Not Reported 
0 EEA LAL DL ID ATARI 47'209,000-—12%179,000 46,420,000 = 9%649,000 wot Reportea Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)..............-. 10,052,866,749 7,212,739,976  9,471,873,794  7,266,031,648 


* The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Nov. 11. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, Nov. 6 to 11, inclusive: 








—Sales Prices——————_ —Sales—— ———_——Prices 

V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1, S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
NS ere re 6 52,000 3 $57.00 $52.50 $4.50 RMN 89a S055 baw ewe 36 196,000 6 21.50 15.50 6.00 
NOs B65 5499099) 2260905 29 245,000 7 54.00 45.25 8.75 ar Ses Saws wataaee wean 24 114,000 7 21.00 16.00 5.00 
No. 3.. sesintacsas es aunts 14 141,000 rf 43.00 36.00 7.00 Dimension, No. 1, S&E— 

S. g. flooring— ov4" , 9 " 
4” No. 2 and better...... 21 277,000 6 40.00 33.00 7.00 adh glacier’ S hee ; oop we 

Ee er errs 4 37,000 4 36.00 33.50 2.50 oe einen igual serie x 56 167.000 6 24.50 19.50 5.00 
6” No. 2 and better...... 14 43,000 4 43.00 40.00 3.00 90’ ee are ett 27 45,000 5 22.50 19150 2°00 

Gn . ee ee Sete ete NTE ccsssnoseset 17 81,000 8 27.50 20.50 7.00 

8 al = , € € 99 ‘ 

No. 2 and better........ 42 386,000 6 40.00 36.00 4.00 26-82" oe ee eee eens 3 12,000 3 26.50 23.00 3.50 
ee Oren eee 6 46,000 5 33.50 28.50 5.00 Lath— . , 

Drop siding, 1x6”— MN iit abana eure ewie ea 15 358,000 " 5.15 3.45 1.70 
No. 2 and better........ 44 275,000 5 42.00 37.00 5.00 ND. citia sess aaeesee 1 25,000 1 PE os SE oes pre 
DD sseebasaseeresannes 4 39,000 2 38.50 35.50 3.00 SO oikSacneeseeasess 2 100,000 1 A 





Production in California, Nevada and Utah National Analysis 


Wasutneton, D. C., Nov. 22.—The 1921 lumber production in California, Nevada and Utah, WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The National 
according to preliminary figures compiled by the bureau of the census in codperation with the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
Forest Service, was 8.1 percent less than that of 1920, due to a general business depression. following analysis of figures appearing at the 
Total 1921 eut was 1,368,427,000 feet. The statement follows: top of this page. Orders and shipments are 
shown below as percentages of production: 


























No. of Western Douglas White = ian 
mills yellow pine fir fir other ota 

California and Nevada........ 238 "458,086,000 123,373,000 138,673,000 640,606,000 —_1,360,738,000 wetutien wee, 

PUM. sass nncvednescetseeavsinans 82 3,096,000 596,000 602,000 3,395,000 7,689,000 "lee, 44 p tage ~ 

ack ihe Aaa. aaa een aA A aba an No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
320 461,182,000 123,969,000 139,275,000 644,001,000 —_1,368,427,000 ‘iittala plea, eA af 
The cut of redwood, a California product, was reported as 469,934,000 feet; and that of sugar Southern Pine ...... ize 89 93 96 1 
pine, of which more than 95 percent is produced in California, as 133,757,000 feet. West COGBE .iiscesss 143 88 95 93 95 
Lath production was 52,632,000 pieces, and shingle production, 121,345,000. WEStCTR PFIDC: «6.000% 37 49 68 100 108 
California Pines ..... a 66 38 66 147 
naga sine 3 ow... = ait 94 om 
° * e No. Carolina Pine.... ¢ 3 66 0: 
The West Coast Review California Redwood Data | %». Hemock @ Mawa. 16 137 107 140 127 
Northern Pine... 9 151 135 95 
SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. For the week San FRANCISCO, CaLIr., Nov. 20.—The fol- ; 394 87 90 94 100 
ended Nov. 11, 143 mills report as follows to | lowing information is summarized from the 

the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: California Redwood Association’s statistical re- . m 

Feet port for the week ended Nov. 11: Western P ine Analysis 
treet eee 93,790,103 2% below normal Member mills reported Entire 

Shi = meer. ra ° t 9 ~: Ss > seine j 

= eagle $8.766.219 5% below production Percent industry PURELAND, OER, See, LST WN Faw 

peaies: tealiaaean a oS Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 

Water delivery: Feet Feet Production .... 15 10,080,000 100 13,100,000 | lows reports for the week ended Nov. 11 from 

) Mee. wWesécksesauesewet 5 by Shi econ ’ ’ ° . cy ° 
1S glares He Snpments <i 26 Ttnd 18 A000 | exits seven member mills: 
Total water (54% of total)......... 47,666,219 i ‘eee Bpenpesy 94 12,400,000 — 

OE ec: 41,100,000 n ype eh ‘ cansiall asad sates Sian - Feet Ph ns 

. APSE ERT etaile istribution for Wee roduction.. .... 81, seal eee ee 
EOTAL DPGCTB 6666 vcsescccvewsseees 88,766,219 Shipments Orders Shipments... *538 *13'451,000 ADAD © & «bcos 

Shipmente— 15 mills 15 mills | Orders— 

Water delivery: Feet Feet Northern California* ...... 2,383,000 2,932,000 Received. a +736 18,400,000 67.57 136.79 
SPOINOHEIG. cassiccsecccscad 35,851,162 Southern California* ...... 3,189,000 3,968,000 On hand. .74,325 7108,125,000 .....  .seee- 
ee 6,843,183 WUOMEEIED Ssiideive esses civey 128,000 72,000 
Total water (61% of total)......... 42,694,345 | Easternt ......... cae nicewe - 1,403,000 2,366,000 *Of mane eore Raa local sales Souk: 30 
j PONE Ab Sasso oesaet sare : 41,00 2, cars, and a _ total lootage 0 ee 

PO SP Missi xcresnarinsinncs 40,260,000 | Foreign 741,000 _ 182,000 jocal orders are not included ‘as, in case of 

i WORE 4660sesu ses bss sn cein NOD ,520, retall Sales from m yards, order is practically 
nett SRIBMEMES ose eeeeee cases 82,954,345 a 7,844,000 9,520,000 | fynonymous with shipment,” 
‘ai *North and south of line running thru San Luis Booki r i a iden- 
EIDTROBTIC COTO ov0ccciccccescs 159,311,967 feet Obispo and Bakersfield. ti y . ne fo > —_ by — —— - r 
i DIREMOEE:; ScGgAhnases shodaa > euerew 74,061,405 feet Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 1C mus were : percent 0 00. gs 10 
i DEE ane Lochuneis hus ean eennhe 8,032 cars All other States and Canada. the previous week. 
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California Pines Summary 


San Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 18.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports for the week ended Nov. 11 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $53.35 on total sales of 
9,262,000 feet; $45.30 on California sales of 
2,370,500 feet, and $108.15 on export sales of 
60,000 feet. Total sales by grades were as 
follows: 


California White Mixed Pines 


Fee Common— eet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. 300,000 IRON A cas sess 218,500 
oa.” ee 98,500 1 OSS: eee 331,500 
D select....... 203,500 INOS ev ucnds 283,000 
No. 3 clear... 725,000 1. Seer 5,000 
Inch shop..... 94,000 %", all width 14,000 
No. 1 shop..... 914,500 Form stock. 93,000 
No. 2 shop....1,523,000 WEINGs, ecncses 104,500 
tne 3 | ated - ae No. 1 dimen... 12,000 
ainead ...... ’ Siding— Lin. Ft. 
shes cae . 13,000 B&btr. bev.. 25,000 
Sugar Pine Ce 5.000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. 134,500 C&btr. short 102,000 
C select ...... 70,500 Milles co. 42,000 
No. 3 clear... 325,000 Bo 
Inch shop .... _ 25,000 ia 
No. 1 shop.... 526,000 ping 20.000 
No. 2 shop.... 195,600 pire ‘Tc7°" 90'000 
No. 3 shop.... 77,000 IE eeccedecees ms 
Short shop ... 25,000 Mountain Pine 
Stained ....... SOMOS ki:cenadecececee 377,000 
White Fir Australian 
™3 com. and a lahat ce ar 35,000 
Oe ere 49,000 
No. 4 com 360,000 ee 
\ 1 re ee ne ee . 
No. 1 dimen.. 54,500 Battens 
Douglas Fir j= — = «eeeeeeccsesess 2,000 
20.41) ee 3,000 Lath 
OOM. 66 ceeccxs 45,000 Pieces 
Dimenm. .6..... 60,000 No. 1 pine.... 350,000 
Panels No. 2 pine.... 210,000 
White pine ... 2,500 SS” DIME 6k kcus 10,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
has prepared the following statistics on oak 
flooring: 

Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, Nov. 1 











Stock Unfilled Percent 

on hand orders sold 

WEEN eae einer’ 2,288,000 1,719,000 75 
+3 eee ere ree 265,000 500,000 189 
TERS dddccwees 5,005,000 18,202,000 364 
Total }%”.... 7,558,000 20,421,000 270 
WERE ebe deac a's 3,266,000 3,049,000 93 
Tee welnnewae 3,322,000 2,952,000 89 
Total 3”.... 6,588,000 6,001,000 92 
WeEE” ciincas eae 259,000 726,000 280 
Dee OP os aeciwas 782,000 1,258,000 161 
Total %4”.... 1,041,000 1,984,000 191 


Grand total. ..15,187,000 28,406,000 187 


Comparative Percentage of Stock Sold 


Nov. 1, Oct.1, Nov.1, 
1922 1922 1921 
PE” nuuncavedascnetaeese 270 278 110 
5 Oe ee Re ee 92 1038 42 
MY cw cralsimndecewkeees 191 163 xa 
Pe 187 197 76 


Following is the association’s report for the 
weeks ended as follows and comparative periods: 


1922— Production Shipments Orders 
I Bis cccwaccece 5,283,000 5,212,000 5,601,000 
INOW: Qeacccscwscees 5,218,000 4,921,000 5,933,000 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 11. 10,501,000 10,133,000 11,534,000 

1921— 

Oct. 31 to Nov. 12. 5,415,000 7,142,000 8,841,000 





INSTITUTE HOLDS DISTRICT MEETING 


ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 22.—An eastern district 
meeting was held by the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute yesterday and today at the 
Ventura Hotel, this city, which was attended by 
fifty-seven members representing twenty-five 
hardwood manufacturing concerns in this sec- 
tion. The meeting was enthusiastic and one of 
the most constructive so far held under the 
auspices of the institute, it being featured by 
lively discussions of the organization’s work 
and plans, in which everyone present partici- 
pated. Charles H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., presi- 
dent of the institute, presided. 


Among the subjects discussed were methods 
of manufacturing hardwood lumber, general 
sawmill practice, logging methods and the in- 
terpretation and application of grading rules, 
which latter was fully explained by J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager of the institute 
and also its chief inspector. 


The progress so far made by the organiza- 
tion was reviewed by President Sherrill, who 
also outlined its plans following the affiliation 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with the institute. 


On Tuesday the membership formed a party 
which inspected the local lumber yards of 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co. under the guidance of 
Mr. Pritchard. He chose boards from the stocks 
in pile to illustrate the application of grading 
rules, and also led a diseussion of piling prac- 
tice, using the methods adopted by Vansant, 
Kitchen & Co. as a model for scientifie piling. 





The Low 


Grade Lumber Impasse 








From all parts of the lumber country we have 
reports of extensive, almost feverish, preparation 
for a record breaking input of logs. This is all 
very optimistic and sounds well, or would sound 
well but for the ominous fact that a “record 
breaking” input of logs also means a record break- 
ing output of low grade lumber. The only solu- 
tion of the impassé in low grade lumber yet offered 
is in saving such No. 8 as can be used for special 
purposes and selling the rest for fuel wood. Lum- 
ber is in strong demand for fuel at $5 a ton. With 
the accumulations of low-grades carried over from 
the last two seasons’ cuts, what are we going to 
do with this enormous new production of low 
grades, which we must pile along with our existing 
accumulations behind a Chinese wall of prohibitive 
freight tariffs ? 

This is no time for mincing words. “It is a 
condition, not a theory that confronts us.” How- 
ever fine scientific standardization of lumber may 
be, it offers no immediate relief. This is no ques- 
tion which can be handled by any system of 
“Simplified Practice.’ The low-grade lumber im- 
passé is a critical emergency to be handled by 
whatever means are available, and there seems to 
be little time in which to make nice choice of 
these means. The recurrence of this impassé can 
and must be made impossible by scientific utility 
standardization. True enough! When a person 
contracts typhoid fever, it does no good to remind 
him that he ought to have immunized himself. We 
have to do the best we can for him, and pull him 
thru. So it is with the low-grade lumber impassé, 
which threatens the lumber industry, especially the 
hardwood lumber industry, with disaster. 

As the low-grade crisis is most acute in the 
hardwood industry, and the nomenclature of the 
National hardwood inspection rules is understood 
by nearly every producer and consumer of lumber, 
the writer asks the reader to use the hardwood 
Situation as a test case against which to check 
certain suggestions which will be advanced as a 
means of breaking up the present emergency condi- 
tion in the marketing of lumber. 

The Tendency of Grading Rules 

The history of grading rules for lumber is one 
of progressive clarity of definition and of pro- 
gressive lowering of quality standards. The 
progressively lower quality of the annual timber 
cut constitutes what any fairminded person would 
consider the sufficient reason for this downward 
tendency. It is hardly necessary to recall the suc- 
cessive steps by which the hardwood grades of 
FAS were merged, the scalping grade of selects 
lifted from the three lower grades, which were 


[By William A. Babbitt] 


accordingly degraded; the percentage of clear cut- 
tings in the common grades reduced and finally 
entirely eliminated, No. 1 common and No. 2 com- 
mon calling for one clear face in certain per- 
centage of cuttings, while No. 3 commons call only 
for sound cuttings. To the best of my knowledge, 
this lowering tendency represented sound policy, 
whose objective was to force into the market the 
largest possible percentage of the content of the 
log. The success of this policy, however, depended 
entirely on the prevailing low cost of transporta- 
tion. When the war flood swept away this founda- 
tion, the structure itself collapsed. 


No Serious Attempt at Reconstruction 

From the viewpoint of intention, it would not 
be correct to say that no serious attempt has been 
made at reconstruction of this collapsed structure 
of the lumber grades. From the viewpoint of ac- 
tual attack, such a characterization is just and 
true. The disastrous effects of the new high cost 
of transportation and of handling wages are all 
too familiar. This combination of economic forces 
has destroyed nearly, if not entirely, the economic 
values in No. 3 commons and the lower half of 
No. 2 commons. The combination of high freights 
and high handling costs compels and will continue 
to compel buyers to confine their purchases to 
high grades, unless they are in the market for 
fuel. As long as these economic conditions of 
high freight and high wages remain, there can be 
no change in the fundamentals of the lumber 
market. No person interested in the welfare of 
the lumber industry and its dependent industries 
can afford to be hardboiled, stubborn or reac- 
tionary in the face of these ominous facts. 


Economic Adjustment Imperative 


It is the writer’s belief that few realize the ex- 
tent of maladjustment existing in the present sit- 
uation. In order to make this clear, we wish to 
propound the question as to which is the cheaper 
source for sound cuttings, according to strict tech- 
nical grades, No. 3 common or the combined grade 
of FAS, assuming that the buyer pays the average 
rate of 30 cents a hundred, or $15 a thousand feet, 
board measure. Let me remind the reader that 
FAS is the only grade offering, according to the 
rules, clear cuttings, tho of course clear cuttings 
in diminishing sizes are found in all grades. Short 
lengths in No. 1 common (4- and 5-foot lengths) 
are also clears. No. 3 common offers only 25 
percent sound cuttings, i. e., cuttings with defects 
which do not impair the strength of the cutting. 

For our purposes, we take the grade of FAS 
at the current market price of $85 a thousand, 


and No. 3 common at $15 a thousand. On the 
basis of technical grades, FAS is 100 percent 
sound, while No. 3 is 25 percent sound. The com- 
parison, on technical grades, as affected by the 
combination of freight and handling costs, makes 
the following exhibit: 

Cost of 1,000 feet sound cuttings from the com- 
bined grades of FAS. 
FAS 100% sound cuttings, 1,000 ft. b.m., 


4/4, f.o.b. mill, hard maple........... $ 85.00 
WUGNNG - dieccceccsaddewecadadecaudsadeies 15.00 
WEES iis ca acaadaeunedds cdawendecceenenes 5.00 

Vactory cost per M........2cs.cc0s. - SIG 
No. 3 common 25% sound cuttings, 4,000 

ae ee Oe ae | ee a ee $ 60.00 
IEE Sc adadeeteUeGeneeda cn wiwn cama 60.00 
Wane DON Bi, SUG s ascseveaeg sos caawes 40.00 

Factory cost per M........ccccccccces $160.00 


It would appear that sound cuttings at the fac- 
tory of the purchaser cost $55 a thousand less 
from FAS than from No, 3 common. As the value 
for No. 3 common inserted was $15 a thousand 
f.o.b. mill, the actual value proves to be $5 for 
4,000 feet f.o.b. cars, or $1.25 a thousand. No ac- 
count is made, in this application of technical 
rules, of the comparative values of cuttings from 
FAS as compared with cuttings from No. 3 com- 
mons. On the other hand no account is taken of 
the fact that No. 3 commons generally run better 
than their reputation. The wage costs employed 
are based on very extensive experience. Of course 
No. 3 common lumber brings more at $5 a ton 
than at its comparative value with the highest 
grade of lumber turned to the lowest grade of use, 
viz., cuttings which allow any defect that does 
not impair the strength of the cutting. 

A Problem in Business Economics 

The problem from the viewpoint of economics 
may be stated thus: Given that the equilibrium 
of utility value between the grades of hardwood 
lumber has been upset by new and permanent 
levels of higher cost for freight and wages, how 
shall that equilibrium be restored? The answer 
is as easy to state as it is difficult to realize. Evi- 
dently this equilibrium will be restored by a read- 
justment of values, i. e., real utility values, in the 
different grades on the basis of these new cost 
levels. Once more the writer wishes to remind the 
reader that the proposals which follow are but 
preliminary surveys to which he has been spurred 
by the urgency of the situation. The final solution 
may be very different, as to method, tho it will 
never be anything but a readjustment of values. 
It is also to be remembered that we are aiming 
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not at the final solution, but at relief for the 
present emergency which has forced lumber into 
the fuel market at a low ton price in competition 
with soft coal. 

Utility Value and Utility Standardization 

The terms “Utility Value’ and “Utility Stand- 
ardization” will be frequently used in this discus- 
sion, and call for exact definition. The utility 
value of lumber is the value of that lumber in 
terms of production, and not in terms of board 
feet. Utility standardization of lumber means 
standardization based on utility value, and not on 
arbitrary grades. ‘The reason why high grades 
move without difficulty at the present time is be- 
cause they have utility value to the consumer suf- 
ficiently high to overcome the cost levels of trans- 
portation and wages between the mill and the 
factory. By the same token, the utility value of 
the low grades is not able to overcome the handi- 
cap of these new high levels of cost. The con- 
sumer must use the cheapest practicable mate- 
rials for his products. The high grades are de- 
cisively the cheapest, under existing conditions. 

Accordingly, just as fast as a manufacturer finds 
out the facts about his raw materials, he ceases 
to buy low grades for any purpose, except in the 
few industries, like flooring, which are run on a 
sulvage basis near the producing mills. The 
present status of low grades is that they have no 
utility value, or at most so little that they fetch 
more for fuel than for lumber. It is worth while 
to point out in this connection that the general 
movement for utility standardization of lumber 
is a sound, scientific effort to realign the industry 
in harmony with the economic conditions which 
have been established by postwar cost levels— 
levels which business authorities generally agree 
are stabilized for a long time to come, 


Emergency Readjustments of Value 

At the outset, it is a settled fact that readjust- 
ment can not come thru the channel of mill opera- 
tion. A strong case can be made out that, owing 
to selling costs, low grades cost more than high 
grades. Kmergency adjustments to meet the pres- 
ent crisis can only be made at two points: 

1, By a new distribution of utility values in the 
standard grades of lumber. 

2. By a new distribution of cost of freight and 
wages between the mill and the factory, with refer- 
ence to the standard grades of lumber. 

In another connection, a comparison between 
FAS and No. 3 common showed that FAS has such 
high utility value that the cost of freight and wages 
to move enough No. 4 common to equal the utility 
value of FAS from the mill to a factory which 
takes the average freight rate eats up all the 
utility value in No. 8, even when the utility value 
sought is the lowest in the scale, viz., sound cut- 
tings. ‘The issue raised by this indisputable fact 
can not be dodged. The utility value in the low 
grades must be increased until they are great 
enough to overcome the new high cost handicap. 
On the test of the market, it is perfectly evident 
that the upper grades are too strong relatively 
for the lower grades, and so have destroyed their 
market. It would be a sound economic step to 
reverse the process of impoverishing the grades in 
order to force into the market the largest pos- 
sible footage of lumber. It has now become nec- 
essary to enrich the grades in order to force into 
tis market the largest possible footage. 

No doubt many suggestions will be offered as 
to the practical means for such procedure, as well 
as to the soundness of the proposal itself. My 
suggestions are those of a studious stumbler, not 
of an inspired person. It would seem to be the 
easy and natural thing to return to the old paths, 
not all the way, but far enough to enrich the 
standard hardwood grades sufficiently to make 
them more nearly of the same utility value. 
Parity would be brought much nearer if, as an 
emergency measure, and pending the development 
of scientific standards, hardwood grades should be 
reduced .to four in number, viz.: FAS, No. 1 
common, No. 2 common, No. 8 common. 


This schedule eliminates the bastard grade of 
selects, and it is well known that the wood using 
interest for whom this grade was created is the 
one most desirous of its elimination. It has always 
been a source of irritation to the trade because it 
was developed by degrading the three lower grades, 
No. 3 had to be reduced to the rank of culls, high 
grade culls indeed, but culls. The substitution of 
the word “sound” instead of “clear” with refer- 
ence to cuttings in this grade deprived the grade 
of 80 percent of its legitimate market, and made 
the technical No. 3 common nothing but cull for 
four-fifths of hardwood fabricators. According to 
the best information available, about 80 percent of 
fabricated hardwood products are made from clear 
dimension. 

The benefits to the grades due to the elimination 
of the grade of selects should certainly be passed 
down to the grades from which it came. It will 


be necessary to go further and formally consign 
the lower side of No. 3 to the position it has long 
occupied as culls. It will be shown that No. 3 
common will have to produce 33% percent clear 
and clear one face cuttings, No. 2 common will 
have to produce 50 percent clear and clear one 
face cuttings, while No. 1 common and FAS would 
remain unchanged. Such a modification will go 
a long way to solve the present disastrous impassé. 
It is conceivable that it might solve the whole 
question of the present emergency. 

It is more than likely that it will be necessary 
to attack the other disturbing factor—freight costs 
——and redistribute the burden to the various grades 
according to their strength in utility value. Such 
i procedure would merely mean the application to 
rough lumber of the established practices of rate 
making used in all, or nearly all, other commodi- 
ties. The writer holds no degree from any corre- 
spondence school as “master of freight rates,’ 
but as an economist he is aware that freight costs, 
like fire, are admirable servants, but terrible mas- 
ters. Just now they are in the saddle. 


Utility Values and Freight Rates 


The basic principle of utility value seems to 
offer a hopeful contribution to this phase of the 
question. On the basis of utility value, the freight 
rate on No. 3 common is at least five times as high 
as on the grade FAS. ‘This is far from right. It 
costs the railway company far more to transport 
the car of FAS than it does the car of No. 3 com- 
mon. Under present conditions, this situation has 
created an intolerable economic situation, both 
for the lumber industry and for the railways. I 
am not ignorant of the fact that unsuccessful ef- 
forts have been made to secure a rough lumber 
differential rate. I am also tolerantly familiar 
with the reasons for failure along this line. On 
the other hand, never before has there been such 
enormous economic pressure demanding the use of 
every lawful means to eliminate this terrible in- 
dustrial menace. Except as applied to lumber, 
there is nothing novel in the proposition. A scien- 
tific lumber rate would go far to ena»vle lumber 
producers to market the whole output successfully. 
Freight classifications, with varying rates for the 
same weight of material, are to a large degree 
built upon the basis of the values involved in the 
transportation of commodities whose weight or 
bulk do not differ materially otherwise. No doubt, 
it could be soundly maintained that a freight rate 
that is the same on silks and gunny sacks, or on 
FAS and No. 8 common lumber, is vicious and 
against public policy. 


A Sample Readjustment to Relieve the Impassé 


In order to show that it will not be over difficult 
to work out a redistribution of utility values in 
the lumber grades, and of freight costs, so that 
all classes of Jumber can be moved promptly to 
market, the writer offers a sample solution, based 
on the simple transfer from No. 8 common to FAS 
of one-third of the freight burden, and the en- 
richment of No. 2 common and No. 3 common as 
set forth above. ‘The basic factor is 1,000 feet, 
board measure, of utility lumber, which is the com- 
bination of all the clear and clear one face lumber 
in the log. The basic price factor is $85 a thou- 
sand feet, board measure, for 4/4 hard maple 
FAS. It will be seen that this is an arbitrary 
proposition, but supported by the sound scientific 
factor of utility values involved. The limited time 
at the disposal of the writer does not permit a 
more exhaustive treatment of the problem. 


PROBLEM 1. 


To establish market value of utility values in 
hardwood lumber, on the basis of its cheapest 
source of supply, viz., the combined grades of 
FAS. Market value of 4/4 hard maple FAS at 
$85 f.o.b. mill reflects the normal present market 
(Nov. 18). The major utility values only are 
used. These are all clear and one face clear cut- 
tings down to the limits in the standard grading 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion for the minimum size of sound cuttings al- 
lowed in No. 3 commons. The wastes and wage 
costs in this problem are taken from the expe- 
rience tables of the National Association of Wood 
Turners. The present average freight cost on FAS 
is increased by assumed freight differential to the 
amount of one-third more. 

To produce 1,000 ft., b.m., of clear and one face 
clear cuttings requires FAS 1,100 feet. 


$900 SC; RAS Wa COO WN 6550s oss sb eeu $ 93.50 
Freight with $5 differential.............. 20.00 
Wages for handling and cut-up........... 7.50 

Cost: for 1 M., -Wellity: waltes. is ssccccd $121.00 


PROBLEM 2. 


To determine the market value of No. 1 common 
on the basis of the cost of utility values in FAS 
at $85 a thousand, f.o. b. mill. 

For the purposes of this study, it is assumed 
that the present rules for No. 1 common are not 
disturbed. According to technical application of 
the No. 1 common rule, it requires 1,500 board 


feet to produce 1,000 feet of clears and one face 
clears. 


1,500 ft., wage cost $8.50 M.......cceeee $ 12.75 
BPQIGDE. BC BLO e606: <.0.0.9.5 0:0 60 6.08.0 0 9:0,0 60:60 22.50 
Bal. available to equalize cost of 1 M., ali 
utility value, $121 per M. ft. D.m...... 85.75 
WOGMANSAHION  ccis sails sess a vee eemecees $121.00 


The market value of No. 1 C is therefore $57.17 

when FAS is $85 f. 0. b. mill . 
PROBLEM 3. 

To determine the market value of No. 2 com- 
mon, on the basis of the cost of utility values in 
FAS at $85 a thousand, f. 0. b. mill. 

For the purposes of this study, it is assumed 
that the present standards for No. 2 commons 
have been enriched by the elimination of the se- 
lects grade, and contain, as a result, 50 percent 
clear and clear one face cuttings. Accordingly 
No. 2 common, on this new basis, requires 2,000 
feet to produce 1,000 feet of utility value, i. e., 
by hypothesis, clear and one face clear stock. 


2,000 ft. wage cost @ $9 M........--0-- $ 18.00 
CSTs AG BIO se. “63: or wc 60:0 9: oRielwne @r5i0 4 eK 30.00 
Bal. available to equalize at $121 per M., 
WOMICY WHITE ook cic 6 sie eit eee os 010.8 ses 01 73.00 
TAUIZAUIOR. iss c.s ss Siasicas vio tae eos $121.00 


Market value No. 2 is $36.50, f. 0. b. mill. 
PROBLEM 4. 

To determine the market value of No. 3 com 
mon on same basis as No. 2. 

For the purposes of this study, it is assumed 
that the present standards have been enriched, 
so that No. 8 commons contain 33% percent 
utility values. It therefore requires 3,000 feet, 
board measure, to produce 1,000 feet of clear and 
one face clear. 


3,000 ft. wage cost @ $10 M.....sescsess $ 30.00 

Freight (minus $5 differential).......... 30.00 

sal. vailable to equalize at $121 per M., | 
MICECY “VERMO 6c ice hs 8 sos cone Ceeewene 61.00 


$121.00 
Market value of No. 38 common is $20.33, f. 0. ). 


mill. 
The Field is Open 

It is perfectly evident that the foregoing solu- 
tions are merely pioneering efforts to blaze the 
way to a scientific handling of the problems of 
the new economic burdens which have been thrust 
upon the lumber industry. As the writer reviews 
this paper he sees much to criticise, and there is 
much more that ought to be criticised. 

In bringing this long study to a close, the 
writer can not refrain from pointing out that a 
rearrangement of the economic burdens on lumber 
so as to equalize utility values completely clarifies 
the sales problem. For the party who normally 
uses small cuttings, No. 3 common has been made 
his one best “buy,” because it has for the money 
just as much utility value for his business as 
FAS, and the price is based on this utility value 
to this buyer. Furthermore, No. 3 usually runs 
ahead of its reputation, while FAS is likely to fall 
down. 

Is it too much to expect that the final solution 
of these economic problems will enable the pro- 
ducers and users of lumber to do business on a 
basis of known values, to their mutual advantage? 


"TO SPECIALIZE IN YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Wetumpka, Awa., Nov. 20.—After being 
down a large part of the year, the Ark-Ala 
Lumber Co. has about completed improvements 
and will be ready to start operations between 
Dee. 15 and Jan. 1. About seventeen miles 
of logging road have been built into a fine tract 
of longleaf virgin stumpage and a gang mill 
has been installed as an auxiliary to the circular 
mill. The company will now specialize in 
inch lumber for the retail yard trade, make a 
specialty of edge grain flooring, and because 
of the quality of its timber will be able to 
satisfy discriminating buyers of yard and shed 
products. 

The Ark-Ala Lumber Co. is owned largely by 
Arkansas lumbermen who are well known in the 
industry. A. B. Banks, of Fordyce, Ark., is 
president; C. A. Buchner, of the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co., Millville, Ark., is treasurer,. and 
A. Trieschmann, of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., is a director. George C. Hamil- 
ton, of Wetumpka, is secretary and general 
manager. 

The sales will be handled by P. C. (Pete) 
Hargrave, of Meridian, Miss., who will come 
to Wetumpka around Dec. 10. Richard Up- 


meyer, formerly of Arkansas, is auditor. 
STOCKS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM on Sept. 1 were 
265,000,000 barrels, a new high record, com- 
pared with 261,000,000 barrels the month be- 
fore, and 170,000,000 barrels a year ago. 
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EASTERN WHOLESALER’S VIEWS ON LUMBER MOVEMENT 


New York, Nov. 20.—J. H. Burton, presi- 
dent of the Intercoastal Association, and for- 
mer president of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, in an interview for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said today that 
shipments of west Coast lumber thru the Pana- 
ma Canal next year will total at least 1,000,- 
000,000 feet. 

Mr. Burton, who is also president of J. H. 
Burton & Sons Co. (Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, recalled with enthusiasm that his firm 
chartered the steamer West Catanace, which 
brought the first full cargo of lumber from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard after the 
World War. The West Catanace, in a sense the 
pioneer vessel in the intercoastal trade, brought 
5,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock on that mo- 
mentous voyage. 


It is noteworthy, moreover, that few cargoes 
of larger size have arrived at the Port of New 
York since the West Catanace docked in June, 
1921. She had been loaded at Puget Sound, 
Gray’s Harbor and Columbia River especially 
for the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., and dis- 
charged her large cargo at the New York Cen- 
tral and Lehigh Valley railroad piers and from 
these docks it was distributed to the trade by 
lighters and by rail. 

In view of Mr. Burton’s position in the lum- 
ber world and his wide personal interest in 
every forward movement in the industry, the 
following statement prepared by special re- 
quest by Mr. Burton for the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN may be considered authentic in the 
highest degree: 


The total lumber production of the United 
States in 1907 was about 45,000,000,000 feet. 
This in relation to the then existing population of 
the United States was equivalent to about 500 
feet board measure of lumber per capita. It is 
estimated that the total production of lumber in 
the United States in 1922 will be about 32,000,- 
000,000 feet board measure, or a trifle less than 
300 feet board measure per capita of the present 
existing population of the United States. 

Because of the rapidly diminishing resources of 
standing timber in the South, it has been estimated 
that within three years there will be more lumber 
consumed south of the Mason and Dixon line 
than is produced south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. In 1920, the amount of lumber shipped via 
water thru the Panama Canal for distribution on 
the Atlantic seaboard was negligible. In 1921, the 
amount of Douglas fir, hemlock and spruce shipped 
via water thru the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
— amounted to approximately 200,000,000 
feet. 

Careful estimates which have been made from 
reliable sources of information indicate that for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, the quantity of 
Douglas fir, hemlock and spruce that will have 


been transported thru the Panama Canal for de- 
livery to Atlantic seaboard ports will amount to 
approximately 600,000,000 feet. Similar estimates 
have been made for 1923 and unless all signs fail 
the movement of lumber as above described for 
1923 will approximate 1,000,000,000 feet. 


It has been estimated that the total production 
of lumber in the United States for 1923 will be 
approximately 30,000,000,000 feet, of which south- 
ern pine will furnish approximately 12,000,000,000 
feet. Douglas fir, hemlock and spruce from the 
western coast of Oregon and Washington will ap- 
proximate 7,000,000,000 feet. The balance of the 
entire country will produce approximately 11,000,- 
000,000 feet. 


Assuming the foregoing figures to be correct, 


furnished for water shipment via the Panama 
Canal. 

It would seem that the development of water 
shipments of lumber thru the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic seaboard came as a direct result 
of the World War, for Mr. Burton explained 
that during the recent conflict he shipped large 
quantities of west Coast lumber to Great Britain 
and her possessions. His firm also received ree- 
ognition from the United States Government 
for its part in winning the war, having sup- 
plied all the lumber for barracks that this Gov- 
ernment shipped abroad for use of the Ameri- 
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Steamer West Catanace, Pioneer in the Panama Canal Lumber Service 


the southern California trade will absorb probably 
1,500,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, spruce and hem- 
lock from Washington and Oregon. ‘The Atlantic 
coast trade, consisting of water shipments from 
Washington and Oregon for movement thru the 
Panama Canal, will absorb probably 1,000,000.000 
feet. This trade therefore will account for a little 
more than one third of all the Douglas fir, spruce 
and hemlock produced on the western coasts of the 
two States mentioned. Altho these figures are 
approximate, we believe them to be sufficiently cor- 
rect and they speak for themselves. 

It is very evident that during the next few 
years, because of the diminishing supply of south- 
ern pine and of the increased demand for southern 
pine south of the Mason and Dixon line, the At- 
lantic coast markets will of necessity have to de- 
pend more and more on Pacific coast products and 
particularly that class of lumber that will be 


can expeditionary forces. The barracks were 
made portable. The citation reads: 

The War Department of the United States of 
America recognizes in this award for distinguished 
service the loyalty, energy and efficiency in the 
performance of the war work by which J. H. 
Burton & Co. aided materially in obtaining victory 
for the arms of the United States of America in 
the war with the Imperial German Government and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Burton said that he had thirteen distinct 
operations at various points in the South during 
the war and employed between 8,000 and 9,000 
persons. Shipments approximated 1,250,000 
feet of lumber a day. 





SEES BRIGHT FUTURE IN EAST FOR COAST PRODUCTS 


NEw York, Nov. 20.—More than one billion 
feet of lumber will come thru the Panama Canal 
to the eastern seaboard in 1923, according to 
the prediction of Charles R. McCormick, presi- 
dent of Charles R. MeCormick & Co. Mr. 
McCormick has been in the East for the last 
three weeks studying conditions with W. R. 
Hewitt, his New York manager. 

Mr. McCormick said the tidewater mills on 
the west Coast are without exception running 
to full capacity, whereas the interior mills, 
handicapped by lack of railroad facilities, are 
curtailing production to some extent. The 
noted western lumberman said that there are 
no surplus stocks at any of the mills on the 
Pacific coast, because all lumber that is not 
being shipped to the East or grabbed up in the 
foreign trade is meeting ready demand at home. 

He declared that there is a big building 
movement on from the far north in Washing- 
ton State to the southernmost point in Califor- 
nia. He asserted that the call for lumber 
is so great that there'are not enough lumber 
steamers available to move it. 

In an interview exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Mr. McCormick, a pioneer in 
moving great stores of west Coast lumber to 
the East, talked for more than an hour. He 
painted in the most glowing terms the future 


that the East holds forth as a market for the 
stocks of the great lumber producing States 
bordering on the Pacific ocean. Mr. MeCormick 
said: . 

The California lumber market has been wonder- 
ful all this year, and at the present time, remark- 
able tho it may seem, the demand is so great there 
are not enough lumber steamers on the coast to 
move the lumber required. 

The southern California market will figure a 
billion feet for the year of fir lumber alone, from 
Oregon and Washington. All this lumber will be 
shipped by water. In addition to this, immense 
quantities will go into California by rail. 

Southern California is the greatest consumer 
of lumber of any State in the Union today, based 
on its population per capita. The building per- 
mits of Los Angeles alone this year will approxi- 
mate more than $100,000,000. ‘This California 
city will take third rank in building in the United 
States this year. New York and Chicago alone 
will show a higher per capita consumption. In 
one month of the present year Los Angeles ranked 
second to New York. 

All mills in the West that rely upon water ship- 
ments are running to full capacity, but those of 
the interior that have to depend solely on rail ac- 
commodations are curtailing their output on ac- 
count of car shortage. In addition to the excel- 
lent demand coming from Pacific coast consumers, 
the export trade to foreign countries is showing 
up well in comparison with other years. Besides 
the export trade to Japan, China and Australia, 
the domestic trade, including California and the 
Atlantic coast, is taking all the lumber available 
and for which cargo space can be found. 

The logging camps in Oregon and Washington 


are all operating, but there are no surplus logs on 
hand and some of the mills may have to close dur- 
ing the winter months on account of inability to 
get stocks. There are other mills which have a 
log supply suflicient to insure continuous opera- 
tions until next spring. 

Unusual Call for Coast Hemlock in the East 

One of the most encouraging features of the 
trade during the present year has been the big 
demand and the unusual call for Pacific coast 
hemlock on the Atlantic seaboard. In some instances 
the dealers prefer hemlock to fir and the demand 
in the eastern market has increased beyond all ex- 
pectations in the last six months. In fact, whereas 
a year ago there was practically no demand for 
west Coast hemlock, the eastern trade in many 
instances gives it preference over any other wood. 
This has encouraged all the mills on the west 
Coast to cut more hemlock and the prospects can 
be described by only one word—brilliant. 

The railroads on the Pacific coast are buying 
large quantities of railroad ties and car material 
and the mines in Arizona are using considerable 
timber again. Large quantities of lumber are 
being shipped to Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands. 
All this lumber going to the different markets is 
very encouraging and the mills, without a single 
exception, are looking for a record breaking year 
for 1923. 

There is quite a little demand for timber lands 
and a number of sales have been made since the 
first of the year. Several large southern pine 
operators have bought extensive holdings of 
timber in the last year or two and are perfecting 
plans to build large sawmills on their newly ac- 
quired properties. Operations in many sections of 
the South are being worked out and a number ot 
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firms are making preparations to swing their scene 
of action to the West. 

The shingle mills are all running full blast and 
are moving their preducts as fast as they can 
manufacture them. The demand is greater than 
ever in spite of substitutes, Enormous cargoes 
have been shipped into the East and they have been 
readily gobbled up. In fact, there have been times 
in the present year when we could not get shingles 
to the East fast enough to supply the heavy call. 
It is rarley that any ship leaves the west Coast, 
without a part cargo of shingles aboard. 

The California redwood mills are all running full 
capacity and have had a good demand all year. 
The California sugar and white pine mills are 
practically in the same position, all of them run- 
ning to the limit of capacity. These mills are 
confined almost exclusively to railroad shipments. 
Nearly all of the redwood and sugar and white 
pine are shipped east by rail. 

Panama Canal Great Boon to Coast Lumbermen 

The lower water rates by way of the Panama 
Canal have made a new market on the Atlantic 
coast for Pacific coast woods, which has had a 
beneficial effect on shipments to the eastern sea- 
board. These shipments have made it possible for 
western lumbermen to step in and fill up a demand 
that was greater than other sections of the country 
could supply. sut for west Coast lumber it is 
hard to imagine what the situation in the East 
might have been. 

The Panama Canal has been of inestimable ad- 
vantage to the lumbermen of the Pacific coast and 
without it the home builder of the East would have 
faced insurmountable barriers. It would have been 
out of the question to have supplied the demand by 
rail, even if transportation facilities had been at 
their maximum efficiency. The low rates for cargo 
space have enabled Pacific coast lumbermen to sell 
in the Bast in direct competition with all other 
woods and at times they have been in a position 
to undersell all rivals. 

I look for prices to stiffen in the face of a 
demand that will not recede in 1923, at least. 

Shipments of west Coast lumber thru the Panama 
Canal this year will exceed 500,000,000 feet. 
Shipments next year, unless all signs fail, will be 
more than 1,000,000,000 feet. There is no telling 
what the future holds forth. 

Even as Mr, McCormick gave his interview, 
Mr. Hewitt announced the arrival in New York 
harbor of the steamer West Catanace bearing 
a cargo containing 4,829,127 feet of fir, spruce, 
hemlock and shingles. Mr. Hewitt supplement- 
ed the announcement with a statement to the 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that ‘‘every stick of the lumber was sold 
before arrival.’’ For the season of the year, 
this is regarded as a remarkable circumstance. 

The West Catanace was loaded in Coos Bay 
and Gray’s Harbor and she docked at the Long 
Island railroad wharves at Bayridge. 

Adopt Business Motto 

Since Mr. MeCormick’s arrival in New York, 
the firm has adopted the business motto: ‘‘ Mes 
Cormick Service that Satisfies.’’ In this con- 
nection, Mr. Hewitt said that in addition to 
promoting sales and developing business Mr. 
McCormick is particularly interested in serv- 
ice. He added: 

We hope to live up to the slogan adopted by Mr. 
McCormick by developing efficiency in placing orders 
and loading quickly, with particular attention to 
the proper segregation and marking of the cargoes. 
Particular attention will also be given to discharg- 
ing cargoes by providing berths and to stevedoring. 
One feature intended especially to insure satis- 
faction to the buyers is the employment of nine 
supercargoes, five at Pacific ports and four on the 
Atlantic side, whose respective duties are to see 
that the loading and. unloading are done properly 


and well. 
('@e@a@aeaanaaanani 


PLANS TO AGAIN LOCATE ON COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18.—Fred E. Camp- 
bell, who enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
lumbermen in the United States, arrived in 
Seattle this week after an absence of three 
years spent in eastern and middle western ter- 
ritory. During his fourteen years’ experience, 
he has gained an intimate knowledge of the 
manufacturing and selling ends of the business, 
and he has been attracted to the Pacific coast 
again with the idea of making a new location 
here. Mr. Campbell formerly was at Centralia, 
Wash. with the Pacific Lumber Co., and from 
that position he went to the Kansas City office 
of the Willapa Lumber Co. More recently he 
established connections in the industrial field, 
and has a comprehensive knowledge of the re- 
quirements and prospects in that field. Mr. 
Campbell believes that business in 1923 will be 
a record breaker. He remarks that the weather, 
particularly in Chicago and Minneapolis, which 
places he left a week ago, has been favorable 
to building operations, and that excavations 


will continue just as long as high temperature 
will permit. He said: 

Everywhere they are building up to the hilt. 
Of course, the big thing is car shortage, which 
has had the effect of causing a number of con- 
sumers to get badly caught. I note that the west 
Coast mills have orders up to ninety days or 
more, which in my judgment is the usual thing. 
It seems to me that the fact of a large volume of 
business offering ought not to cause the average 
manufacturer to neglect the yard trade. It may 
be true, as has been observed, that the whole world 
is now the lumbermen’s meal ticket, but at the 
same time this yard trade is worth having, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that good connec- 
tions in that territory will be advantageous. 
Briefly stated, the entire consuming territory must 
have lumber. ‘There is a big demand for stock. 
The yards are depleted and they need to fill up the 


hole. 
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DESIGNATION OF CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 18.—Manufac- 
turers of California white pine are greatly in- 
terested in having their product properly desig- 
nated in the new check list of trees, which is 
to be issued by the Forest Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, wrote to P. A. Reding- 
ton, district forester at San Francisco, giving 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, explains the reasons why it has 
adopted the trade name ‘‘California White 
Pine.’’ While he did not suppose the Govern- 
ment could go so far as to adopt this name on 
the check list, he did not see why the Govern- 
ment should object to accepting a name such as 
western soft pine and then carrying the local 
trade names as trade names only. Mr. Smith 
continued. 

Since our product was first placed on the market 
it has sold consistently under the name of Califor- 
nia white pine. The fact remains that it is now 
standard thruout the country and the manufac- 
turers in California and southern Oregon will con- 
tinue to use it regardless of what the Government 
calls it. 

In Mr. Smith’s opinion, if the check list and 
other Government publications would call Pinus 
ponderosa ‘‘ Western Soft Pine,’’ it would pos- 
sibly prevent unfortunate impressions getting 
out to the public with regard to this product. 


EXTENDING SHINGLE INSPECTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—Thru the efforts 
of R. 8. Whiting, ‘‘ Up-to-Grade Shingles’’ and 
‘“Codperation with the Trade,’’ are slogans 
now being carried to all shingle mills in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. This important work is 








Shingle Inspection at the John McMaster Mill, 


his views on the subject and asking him to take 
the matter up with United States Forester 
Greeley. This was done at the time of the for- 
est management conference and Col. Greeley ex- 
pressed himself as agreeable to the adoption of 
the common name ‘‘ Western Soft Pine.’’ 

According to Mr. Smith’s statement, the 
name ‘‘ Western Soft Pine’’ would be entirely 
satisfactory to the association, if in that case 
the name ‘‘ California white pine’’ could be re- 
tained, following the standard common name 
in a list of local names such as was given for 
each species in the old check list. The botanical 
name is Pinus ponderosa and it appears under 
the common name of ‘‘Bull Pine’’ in the old 
check list. Mr. Smith called attention to the 
very antiquated names applied to this wood. 
He continued: 


The fact that Pinus ponderosa is a yellow pine 
is extremely unfortunate from a trade standpoint. 
The consumer of lumber and wholesale and retail 
dealers consider yellow pine generally to mean a 
wood which is strong, hard, dense, heavy and 
suitable for flooring and timbers, and, of course, 
the finer uses such as finish. Pinus ponderosa is 
not at all suitable for flooring or other heavy con- 
struction, yet the name yellow pine has resulted 
in the buyers receiving the impression that it is a 
wood of the same general characteristics as south- 
ern yellow pine, this not only deceiving but tend- 
ing to restrict the market for our product. From 
time to time I have noticed a tendency on the 
part of Government officers to give inquirers a 
wrong impression about this wood. This is not 
done intentionally, but probably thru lack of knowl- 
edge of the exact situation. If a full explanation 
could be given of the quality and uses of Pinus 
ponderosa, there would be no great objection to the 
Government telling people that it is a yellow pine. 
Usually, however, this is not the case and the 
public is apt to draw its own conclusions, which 
are generally wrong. 


He stated that a pamphlet, issued by the 











Kenmore, Wash. 


being done by means of the Shingle Branch 
plant efficiency service, in an attempt to im- 
prove the quality of the product and thereby 
assist the lumber dealer in merchandising his 
shingles. 

Fred J. Monte, plant efficiency expert of the 
Shingle Branch, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration—is an expert filer and millwright with 
long experience among shingle mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. His constant contact with 
owners, superintendents and filers has been the 
means of constantly improving the product of 
Shingle Branch member mills. 


Filers’ conferences are held at intervals dur- 
ing the year at different points in the shingle 
producing territory by the inspection bureau. 
These conferences, at which modern methods 
of manufacture are discussed, are largely at- 
tended by mill operatives and great value is 
attached to the open meeting discussions in- 
dulged in. 


The finished product in the bundle, as re- 
ceived by the lumber merchant is one of the im- 
portant parts of the work as the inspector, be- 
sides looking over the machinery and filing, in- 
spects the bundles of shingles in the mill, and 
investigates the kiln drying especially with re- 
gard to the temperature maintained. The bun- 
dles are also inspected at the dry end to see 
that they are properly stenciled and loaded in 
the car. 

This service is of particular interest to the 
lumber merchant. The results obtained have 


been so encouraging among member mills that 
the service is now being extended to all mills 
in Washington and Oregon, for the general bet- 
terment of the shingle industry. 
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OPERATING REPORT OF COAST MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Index in its operating report 
dated Nov. 1, covering sawmills and red cedar 
shingle plants in Oregon and Washington, lists 
the various operators in alphabetical order, 
trom which the following data is gleaned: 

OREGON SAWMILLS: Running, 112; running 
three shifts, 1; running two shifts, 10; run- 
ning half time, 1; down temporarily, 19; down 
indefinitely, 23; destroyed by fire, 7; out of 
business, 6. 


OREGON RED CEDAR SHINGLE MILLS: -Run- 
ning, 22; running two shifts, 2; running 14% 
and 1%; shifts, 1 each; down temporarily, 5; 
down indefinitely, 3. 

WASHINGTON SAWMILLS: Running, 168; run- 
ning three shifts, 1; running two shifts, 20; 
running part time, 3; down temporarily, 26; 
down indefinitely, 11; destroyed by fire, 8; out 
of business, 1; in hands of receiver, 2. 

WASHINGTON ReEp CEDAR SHINGLE MILLs: 
Running, 79; running two shifts, 8; running 
part time, 6; down temporarily, 27; down in- 
definitely, 11; destroyed by fire, 2; out of busi- 
ness, 1. 
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LAUNCH VESSEL WITH FIR HULL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—During the war 
launchings of wooden hulls were frequent in 
these waters, but since the armistice most of 
the yards have been idle. However, Wednesday 
afternoon there slid from the ways at the old 
Peninsula yard, now op- 


presenting the subject so concisely that even a 


shipper unskilled in rates can find exactly what _ 


he wants. This plan especially predominates 
in North Carolina and South Carolina. The 
book and its service have been in use for thirty 
days, its appearance having brought forth a 
great many subscribers from among the large 
lumber and shingle companies. The Traffic 
Service Co. is composed of W. A. Shumn, traffic 
manager, R. O. Burnett, manager of claims, 
and F. A. Wick, assistant traffic manager, all 
of whom have had wide experience in the rail- 
road and lumber business. 
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WEST COAST LOG MARKET ON THE UP GRADE 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 18.—While the off sea- 
son in log production is at hand, there are sev- 
eral facts pointing to a stronger and higher 
log market before spring, affecting every grade 
and all kinds of logs. Fir manufacturers have 
received a hint that fir logs will cost more; the 
shingle men are advised that cedar logs have 
hit bottom; hemlock, which comes in two 
grades, No. 2 and No. 3, is advancing and 
spruce will probably be higher. 

There is an intimation that the next boost 
in the price of fir will register a rise of $1 for 
each of the three grades—making No. 1, $25; 
No. 2, $19 and No. 3, $14. Some loggers are 
inclined to raise the price $2, instead of $1, 
especially on the best grade; but it seems to be 
true, from expressions made by individual log- 
gers, that the increase of $1 will take place 
pretty soon. The arguments for the higher 





erated by G. F. Math- 

ews, shipbuilder, the hull ; 
of the steam schooner 
Daisy. Gray built for 
the 8. S. Freeman Co., 
of San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Freeman came up 
from San Francisco to 
attend the ceremonies 
and his sister, Mrs. Ben 
Gadsby, of this city, 
was the sponsor. The 
launching was a com- 
plete success. Engines 
will be installed in San 
Francisco and the ves- 
sel, which is 225 feet 
long, with a beam of 
43.5 feet and depth of 
hold of 15.5 feet, will 
be ready for the Pacific 
coast lumber trade by 
the first of next year. 
The hull is of fir, and 
built on the lines of the most popular lumber 
carrier in the Pacific coast trade. 


ISSUES NEW LUMBER RATE BOOK 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 18.—A new idea in 
rate books has been issued by the Traffic Serv- 
ice Co. from its headquarters in the Securities 
Building. It is known as ‘‘Shumm’s Lumber 
Rates’’ and its underlying principle is com- 
pactness and brevity thru which its publisher 
has been able to put comprehensive informa~ 
tion into 125 pages. The result is a small book 
easily read, in which insertions can be made 
quickly under the loose-leaf plan. Another new 
idea, applicable to some of the States, is to 
set forth two lists of towns—one being a blan- 
ket list in which all the towns take the same 
rate, and the other taking different rates. If 
the rates are changed in any State, the time 
required to correct the sheets and place the in- 
formation in the hands of shippers is of little 
consequence, the Traffic Service idea being 
practically instantaneous. This feature marks 
the vital difference between ‘‘Shumm’s Lum- 
ber Rates’’ and other issues on the subject of 
rates. This plan enables the publisher to re- 
issue the sheets instead of making supplements, 
and the railroad plan of issuing tariffs is fol- 
lowed to a great extent. The main idea is 
found in consolidating two rates, two mini- 
mums and the route, all in one line, thereby re- 
ducing the compilation, as compared with the 
average tariff, from fifteen to three pages, and 
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Steamer “Daisy Gray” Sliding off Ways at G. F. Mathews’ Yard in 
Portland, Ore. 


price have already been stated repeatedly— 
high cost of. production, coupled with a pros- 
pective demand for fir lumber absolutely un- 
precedented. 


As to cedar, the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent, but the final result, from the loggers’ stand- 
point, is the same. While the fir mills are 
practically all running and producing close to 
capacity, the shingle mills are either running 
part time or are closed, the cut not being any 
greater than 40 percent of capacity. Car short- 
age had been severe on the shingle manufac- 
turers, altho it is admitted that if there were 
a sudden influx of cars the present strong mar- 
ket would collapse like a house of cards. The 
base price of cedar logs is supposed to be $22, 
but millmen claim that they have been able to 
secure all the logs needed for the present cur- 
tailed production for $20. The millmen, as a 
rule, are not buying logs. On the other hand, 
some of the most extensive logging operations 
centering in this city have practically gone out 
of the market at $22, and are quietly storing 
stock. <As is the case with fir, there is not a 
large accumulation; and the loggers, it is said, 
believe that all things considered present con- 
ditions, coupled with future outlook, justify a 
base price of $24. That is the figure, so they 
say, at which cedar will be sold early in 1923. 

Hemlock occupies a unique position. The 
fact that Alex Poulson, of Hoquiam, in his lat- 
est timber deal early in the month, paid $3 for 
hemlock stumpage is startling. Not so very 
long ago such timber was regarded either as of 


no account or as worth not to exceed 50 cents 
a thousand. But hemlock, thru the efforts of 
the West Coast Forest Products Bureau, and 
for many other reasons, one of which is its in- 
herent excellence, is steadily and irresistibly 
mounting to its place ‘‘in the sun.’’ The trade, 
somehow, has come to recognize it as a valu- 
able wood. The time has forever gone by when 
the adroit salesman, whose business morals 
were not above reproach, felt it necessary to 
get rid of hemlock by palming it off as spruce, 
on the belief that the average customer would 
not know the difference. As already stated in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the product of No. 
2 hemlock is already on a competitive basis 
with that of No. 2 fir—yet No. 2 fir is selling 
for $18, and No. 2 hemlock for $16. At the 
close of October No. 2 hemlock logs sold for 
$14. The loggers are beginning to respond to 
the growing demand for hemlock. The chances 
are that hemlock logs will be placed on an even 
keel with fir. If fir No. 2 and No. 3 advance 
$1, to $19 and $14 respectively, it is believed 
that hemlock No. 2 and No. 3 will rise. to the 
same levels. 


Only a limited quantity of spruce logs is 
offered on this market, and the price usually 
is $1 higher than fir, making the present level 
for No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19, and No. 3, $14. 
Spruce has reached the stage where it uniform- 
ly commands a premium due to its recognized 
scarcity. Here and there a specialist is look- 
ing for clear spruce, and is willing to pay a 
faney price for stock that complies with exact 
specifications. Manufacturers of musical in- 
struments, who use only limited quantities, will 
apply to their west Coast connections for clear 
spruce, and generally will say: ‘‘ Find us pre- 
cisely what we want in spruce, and we will 
gladly pay you any price you may ask.’’ 


WOULD IMPROVE LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 18.—Lumber in- 
terests of Los Angeles were liberally repre- 
sented at a meeting of more than two hundred 
of the city’s leading business men held on board 
the steamship Yale at the harbor this week, 
called to outline plans for caring for the great 
inerease of traffic at this port. A committee 
was organized to discuss the advisability of em- 
ploying the best engineers and harbor authori- 
ties in the country for the purpose of determin- 
ing the harbor’s needs. There is still eonsider- 
able congestion at the harbor. Ships often 
have to wait outside for a place to berth and 
freight is so delayed as to cumber the whole 
place. 

As Los Angeles is one of the world’s great- 
est lumber ports, the lumber interests here are 
especially interested in the development of the 
harbor. The principal problem in connection 
with the importation of lumber at Los Angeles 
is the organization of the port in such a man- 
ner that the large cargo vessels will have access 
to deep water berthing spaces, and the lumber 
schooners can be shifted to interior parts of 
the harbor on shallower water, inasmuch as 
most of the lumber is imported in schooners 
and unloaded at the private docks and lumber 
yards of the various important lumber com- 
panies operating in the metropolitan area of 
Los Angeles. 


Lumber from the Pacifie Northwest used 
mostly in building, with a certain proportion 
used in the important furniture manufacturing 
industry of Los Angeles, composes the bulk of 
the lumber traffic into Los Angeles. Other 
items are ties, timber, lath, shingles and poles. 
In addition, there are some piles, shooks, cross 
arms and hardwoods, together with a small 
amount of cabinet woods from Central Amer- 
ica and the Philippines. 

Lumber ranks with petroleum and petroleum 
products as one of the most important items of 
commerce entering into traffic at this port. 


By DECREE of President Obregon all fifles, 
and other fire arms, and ammunition, except 
revolvers and cartridges belonging to them, in 
stores, homes or whenever found, are to be 
seized. The purpose of the order is to halt all 
revolutionary movements thruout Mexico. 
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California Retailers Report Prosperous Trade— 


Timber Exhaustion and Mill Problems Discussed 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 18.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern California Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association wound up here tonight 
with an enjoyable banquet at the Hotel Alex- 
andria. 

Prosperity was the keynote of this conven- 
tion of lumbermen held in the fastest growing 
community in the United States and one where 
the phenomenal building records can scarcely 
be believed by those actually engaged in the 
business. Transportation facilities are not ade- 
quate to deliver building materials fast enough 
to keep up with the demands. 

These facts brought out another thought as 
expressed in a survey of the timber supply by 
Henry Riddiford, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Lumber Exchange. At the rate lumber is being 
used in southern California it is not hard to 
visualize a coming depletion of the timber of 
the Northwest. 

The first session of the convention was con- 
vened shortly after 11 o’clock this morning 
with President W. T. Davies, of Pasadena, in 
the chair. Mr. Davies introduced George M. 
Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., who explained the 
idea of the apprenticeship system as fostered 
by the Government and suggested that it might 
be possible for retail lumbermen to train ap- 
prentices to their business. Mr. Cornwall also 
told of the wonderful development of water 
power in southern California. 


Points Out Value of Collective Effort 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, addressed the con- 
vention. After paying his compliments to south- 
ern California and announcing that the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association would soon 


30,000,000,000 and 35,000,000,000 feet annually, the 
1920 cut running close to 34,000,000,000 feet, ac- 
cording to which it would take around seventy 
years to exhaust it. 

With the near approach of the cutting of south- 
ern pine, the burden of supply will fall more and 
more on Douglas fir. In Grays Harbor County, 
Washington, in 1920 there were 750,000 acres of 
timber and 75,000 acres of cuttings. In 1920 
there were 355,000 acres of stumps. It is said 
that in less than twenty-five years the supply of 
privately owned virgin timber in that county will 
be gone. In King and Snohomish counties, half 
of the original 80,000,000,000 stand has been cut: 
30,000,000,000 of what is left is in the hands of 
private owners and 800,000,000 feet of it is cut 
annually. Thirty-five years life is the limit set 
on that. Including losses by fire and other dam- 
age, the total stand in Oregon and Washington 
is being depleted about 10,000,000,000 feet annu- 
ally; fir alone about 8,000,000,000 feet. 

To give you some idea of the task ahead, I will 
state that if 1,000 square miles were planted to 
fir seedlings, it would take sixty-five years before 
there would, under favorable conditions, be as 
much lumber available as will be cut this year 
alone. In that length of time fir will attain 18 
inches in diameter, shoulder high from the ground 
which means the butt log will square up around 
12 inches. 


Lumber Cut of Washington and Oregon 


Washington produces more lumber than any 
other State, the 1920 cut running well over 5,500,- 
000,000 feet. Oregon is second with over 3,250,- 
000,000 feet and California is fourth with 1,500,- 
000,000 feet. On Oct. 10 there were 389 mills 
listed in Oregon and Washington with an 8-hour 
daily capacity of 35,000,000 feet, 376 of them 
were running and cutting nearly 37,000,000 feet, 
or more than the 8-hour capacity of all of them. 
Of the total number of mills listed, 109 are cargo 
mills. Their 8-hour capacity is 17,000,000 feet; 
98 of them were running and putting out over 
19,000,000 feet daily, a number of them working 
two shifts and some three. The total cost of pro- 
duction for the first half of the year averaged 
around $21 divided three-fifths to the logs and 
two-fifths to the mills. 

The cut is distributed The 


largely by rail. 





shown an inclination to 
buy in volume again. The 
Australian demand is im- 
proving. The northern 
and central California 
rail market is more ac- 








F. L. MORGAN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Reélected Secretary 





below normal with the 
winter season at hand. 
While the mills are pro- 
ducing in excess of or- 
ders, 153 of them on Oct. , 

28 had unfilled orders on their books for 475,000,- 
000 feet.. Local coastwise water freights are said 
to have advanced 50 cents wtih another 50 cents 
coming Dec. 1. 

I think this will be a record year for Los 
Angeles and I hope for the entire southern section 
of the State. Los Angeles building permits will 
crowd $120,000,000 and southern California ports 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego inclusive will 
handle close to 1,500,000,000 feet of forest products, 


Outlines Work of Forest Products Bureau 


The work of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau was explained to the retailers by H. S. 
Stronach, industrial field man for the bureau. 
Mr. Stronach urged the retailers to make free 
use of the bureau’s facilities to help solve their 
special problems. He told the retailers they 
had an important part to play in timber con- 
servation. He pointed out that only a few years 
ago carpenters on the Atlantic coast would not 
use a fir door, but now that time is past. He 
told of the increased production of vertical 
grain fir shop and urged the dealers to use fir 





tive. The log supply is 
| 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL LUMB ER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL BAN QUET AT HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, 


open an office in Los Angeles, he read some 
pointed articles on association work bringing 
out the value of collective effort. He also read 
the ‘‘Retail Lumberman’s Creed,’’ which 
showed the real, broad aims of association work 
and he pointed out what the real association 
idea is. 

The first speaker in the afternoon was Henry 
Riddiford, secretary of the Lumber Exchange, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Riddiford said in part: 


Data on Country’s Timber Stand 


In 1920, according to Forest Service estimates, 
the stand of commercial size timber in the United 
States was equivalent to nearly 2,215,000,000,000 
feet, of which over half or 1,141,000,000,000 feet 
was on the Pacific coast and about one-fourth, or 
558,500,000,000 feet was Douglas fir. The next 
largest stand to fir and its closest trade competitor 
was southern pine, which is estimated at 258,- 
000,000,000 feet, of which 119,000,000,000 feet 
was second growth and of inferior quality. West- 
ern yellow pine follows with 249,000,000,000 feet. 
Redwood is estimated at 72,000,000,000 feet. As 
a whole, the stand is being cut at the rate of 


LOS ANGELES, NOV. 18, 1922 


waterborne movement comes next and local con- 
sumption last. Figures compiled Oct. 1 indicate 
that 3,000,000 feet daily were being used locally 
in Oregon and Washington. Portland alone was 
credited with 750,000 feet daily for building pur- 
poses; 37,000 cars were reported shipped during 
the last five months, which does not by any means 
cover the entire rail movement, several mills not re- 
porting. The waterborne movement is reported by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and includes 
British Columbia. Washington and Oregon shipped 
to domestic ports 1,500,000,000 feet during the 
first nine months of 1922, and 684,000,000 feet to 
foreign destinations. British Columbia shipped 
50,000,000 feet to the United States and 146,000,- 
000 feet elsewhere. It will be gathered from this 
data that in addition to the domestic consumption 
there is a world demand to eonsider also. 


In regard to current conditions, it looks to me 
like a strong market with an upward tendency 
and that those conditions will continue. A satis- 
factory volume is coming to the Pacific coast— 
rail orders running about 1,700 cars weekly. Car 
material orders are being booked. The Atlantic 
coast business was never better tho it may pos- 
sibly be affected by a recent advance in water 
freights from $14 to $15. Southern California is 
taking enormous quantities. Japan has recently 


sash, thus utilizing more short cuttings of fir 
and making a better sash than sappy pine. 


Mrs. J. Eggleston, of San Francisco, secre- 
tary of the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, spoke of association work and bene- 
fits in an impressive and enlightening way. 

J. C. Ferger, of Fresno, president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
urged the retailers to attend that organiza- 
tion’s annual to be held in Spokane in Febru- 
ary next. 

Secretary F. L. Morgan made a brief report 
on the association’s accomplishments during 
the last year. 


Endorse Association’s Aims and Principles 

C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier, president of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
asked those that could remember before the 
Southern California association was organized 
to compare conditions then and now for the 
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answer as to the benefits of association work. 
At his suggestion the meeting unanimously en- 
dorsed the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, its aims and principles. 


Directors and Officers Elected 


Six directors for 1922 to 1925 were elected 
as follows: 


H. J. Allen, Olson Lumber Co., Ocean Park. 

J. S. Billheimer, San Dimas Lumber Co., 
Dimas. 

G. F. Hoff, San Diego. F 

H. A. Lake, Garden Grove Lumber Co., Garden 
Grove. 

H. H. Spaulding, Hemet. 
wie B. White, C. R. McCormick Lumber Co., River- 
side, 


San 


Officers elected were: 


President—A. BP. Fickling, Long Beach. 
Vice president—C, H. Griffen, Artesia. 
Secretary--F. L. Morgan, Los Angeles 


elected). 
THE BANQUET 


About two hundred and sixty retailers and 
ladies crowded Hotel Alexandria banquet room 
to overflowing. An excellent dinner and good 
entertainment made a happy ending of a suc- 
cessful convention. At the speakers’ table the 
outgoing president introduced the incoming one, 
who acted as toastmaster. 

Outstanding among the speakers were 
‘‘Jim’’ Osborne and Senator Cartwright. 
‘<Jim’’ was formerly a Seattle boiler maker 


(re- 


and it is now said of him that at Los Angeles 
Harbor he holds the labor situation in the palm 
of his hand. This ‘‘Jim’’ denies, but he does 
admit that there is no trouble with labor there, 
altho two years ago it was said to be the 
‘toughest place in the world.’’ He gives the 
credit to his organization, the Industrial Asso- 
ciation, at the harbor. He said, ‘‘We are 
called ‘The Open Shop Labor Temple.’ ’’ He 
emphasized that the most important thing for 
employers to do was to ‘‘be human to em- 
ployees.’’ 

E. D. Tennant, secretary of the Los Angeles 
District Lumbermen’s Club, told some good 
stories and paid a tribute to southern Califor- 
nia and to lumbermen everywhere. 





Cost Finding and Quantity Surveying Feature Millwork Annual 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 22.—The importance of 
using the cost finding system in the estimation 
of contracts, and the importance of the quan- 
tity survey for architects’ plans, were the two 
most important subjects discussed at the annual 
convention of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
Ansley Hotel, here, Nov. 20 and 21. Sessions 
were held during the two days in the hotel 
Pine Room and on the Ansley roof garden. 

Delegates were present from fourteen of the 
southern States, and the convention was one 
of the best attended the organization has yet 
held, with many of the best known manufac- 
turers of the industry in the southern field 
present. 


Contrary to the usual custom of electing 
officers the last day of the convention, they 
were selected this year on Monday afternoon, 
as follows: 

President—P. F. Conway, Danville Lumber Co., 
Danville, N. C., (reélected). ; 

First vice president—E. M. Oetinger, Octinger 
Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Second vice president—M. S. Enochs, Enochs 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, B. Harman, Atlanta, (re- 
elected). 

Directors—W. P. McBroom, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
chairman; 8S. J. Pattillo, Atlanta; H. E. Fellows, 
La Grange, Ga.; J. H. Mulherin, Augusta, Ga. ; 
L. C. Fisher, Charleston, S. C.; A. S. Parker, High 
Point, N. C.; BE. B. Old, Roanoke, Va.: W. #3. 
Tylander, Fort Pierce, Fla.; F. J. Crampton, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; C. P. Geary, New Orleans; Theodore 
Abeles, Little Rock, Ark.; Albert Steves, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The convention opened on Monday morning 
at 10:30 with a special meeting of the board 
of directors. At noon the general meeting was 
convened with all delegates present, and the 
following hour devoted mainly to an informal 
discussion among the members on business con- 
ditions and other matters pertaining to the in- 
dustry in this territory. The meeting ad- 
journed at 1 o’clock for lunch. At 2:30 the 
general meeting was reconvened and a general 
business session held, following which officers 
were elected. 


Monday evening at 7:30 the annual banquet 
of the association was held in the main dining 
room of the Ansley Hotel, the delegates being 
guests on this occasion of the organization. 
With President Conway presiding a few brief 
talks were made by some of the members. 
W. A. Edwards, of the Atlanta architectural 
firm of Edwards & Sayward, who is one of the 
best known architects in the southern territory, 
spoke on the subject of codperation between 
the millwork manufacturers and the architects, 
as based upon the several years of experience 
he has had with men of the industry in this 
field. That there should always exist a thoro 
and complete understanding, a whole-hearted 
cooperation between the two—that is, the archi- 
tect and the manufacturer—was his opinion. 
Without such codperation, he stated, neither can 
hope to profit thru the work handled, and at the 
same tinie the work itself, the fulfillment of 
the contract, and other matters pertaining 
thereto, all are bound to suffer and this, of 
course, is detrimental to the interests of all 
parties concerned. He cited instances out of his 
experience to show where a lack of thoro co- 
Operation had served to retard efficiency in the 
carrying out of contracts.. 


Following the annual banquet the Spider 
Club of America held a special session, and the 
meeting adjourned until Tuesday. 


TUESDAY SESSIONS 


Tuesday morning the general session recon- 
vened at 10 o’clock in the Ansley Pine Room, 
hearing first the annual address and report of 
Secretary C. B. Harman, of Atlanta. This re- 
port concerned the activities of the organiza- 
tion during the last year, its plans for the 
future, and a full statement of the work that 
has been carried on thru the secretary’s of- 
fice. The association is in excellent shape in 
every way. 

The rest of the morning and part of the 
early afternoon until adjournment for lunch 
were devoted to important addresses by N. L. 
Godfrey, secretary of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, Chicago; King H. Pullen, 
general manager of the trade extension depart- 





LETTERS FROM THE MAIL 
OF A WHOLESALER 


The next instalment of this 
series, which will contain an ex- 
haustive discussion of hardwood 
inspection based on the story of 
“Southern No. 135,863,” will ap- 
pear.in the Dec. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Watch 
for it. 











ment of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans; and H. T. Didesch, assistant secretary 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. 

Mr. Godfrey spoke on the importance of the 
millwork industry in the South and thruout the 
nation codperating with Mr. Hoover’s depart- 
ment to standardize on sizes. In the South, 
however, most of the millwork plants are kept 
busy on the execution of special work and in 
the execution of plans of architects on which 
the sizes all are specified, and the work, of 
course, in such cases is carried out in ac- 
cordance with these specifications. However, 
the very great importance of standardization 
is fully recognized by the southern industry, 
and Mr. Hoover’s department is assured of the 
codperation of the association members in the 
carrying on of this work as stressed by Mr. 
Godfrey. 

Standard Form of Contract 


Mr. Didesch spoke on one of the most impor- 
tant subjects discussed by the association dur- 
ing the convention—the desirability of a quan- 
tity survey for architect’s plans. This subject 
resulted in a considerable discussion among the 
members, all of whom emphasized its impor- 
tance to the industry’s welfare. Mr. Didesch 
thoroly discussed and advocated the adoption 
of and invariable use of some standard form 
of contract as between the seller and buyer of 
millwork lumber of special nature sold on the 
architect’s plans and specifications; that is, as 
affecting the terms of sale, the methods of pay- 
ment, and all other matters of importance per- 


taining to such contracts. The adoption of a 
uniform or standard contract of this nature, to 
be used by all millwork manufacturers, would 
reflect to the betterment of the industry to a 
greater extent than perhaps most manufactur- 
ers thought, he pointed out, and prove of con- 
siderable help all around. It would not only 
make for greater efficiency in the carrying out 
of the contracts, but the manufacturer would 
be relieved of any uncertainty as to the time 
and method of payment for the work he did ete. 

Mr. Pullen’s talk was on the work the South- 
ern Pine Association has done in trade exten- 
sion, and he pointed out how the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
could carry on substantially the same work with 
equally as good results. The enlargement of 
trade by advertising, proper merchandising 
methods, and in similar ways, was the keynote 
of his address. 

The convention adjourned for lunch at 1 
o’clock, and reassembled again immediately 
thereafter for the final business sessions on 
Tuesday afternoon. This session was devoted 
almost entirely to an open forum discussion by 
the various delegates on several matters per- 
taining to the association’s work, and to the 
special needs or desires of the millwork in- 
dustry in the southern territory. Severa! short 
talks were made by members. 


Future Conditions in the South 


One of the most important phases of this 
session was the thoro discussion of business 
conditions as they have been in the South for 
the last few months, conditions as they are 
now, and as they probably will be during the 
next few months and the early part of 1923. 
Conditions as they exist and have existed in 
certain sections of the South were found to 
vary to some extent, but as a whole it was the 
consensus that business is considerably better 
than it has been in many months, and that the 
outlook is such that every millwork manufac- 
turer regards it with optimism. Practically all 
of the southern millwork plants are operating 
at full capacity, with a volume of business 
booked ahead to insure steady activity well 
into the 1923 season. Hardly any further dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in securing freight 
cars, tho some plants located on short line rail- 
road routes are not able to secure as many 
freight cars as they require. The car situation 
is improving steadily over the entire district 
and most members believe that it will be prac- 
tically normal again by the first of the coming 
year. 

Some difficulty is being experienced by the 
industry in securing materials needed for man- 
ufacturing purposes promptly, tho this condi- 
tion has improved rapidly the last few weeks. 
Glass appears to be particularly hard to obtain 
at this time. 

Prices have remained comparatively stable 
all thru the list for the last few weeks, and 
millwork men are not looking for any material 
reductions for some time unless the lumber 
market itself should take a decided change. 

At the meeting op Tuesday the association 
adopted a resolution favoring a national sales 
tax in lieu of the present method of taxation. 

More than 100 delegates were present, the 
convention adjourning Tuesday night after an- 
other special meeting of the Spider Club. 
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FOR SALE 
Choice British Columbia Timber 


situated on tide water, close to good 
harbor and railroad. 200,000,000 
feet, 75% of which is Red Cedar; 
balance Douglas Fir. 
Price:— $2 per M. on agreed cruise, 
$45,000 cash, $55,000 in five years, 


balance $1 per M. as timber is cut. 
Taxes $1,500 per year. 


For further information, write 


W. L. O°’CONNELL 
313 Hoge Bldg. Annex, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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_ British Columbia 
Opportunities 


We have several attractive properties—large 
and small — logging and milling — that we 
will be glad to place before you if interested 
in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 


STUMPAGE 


Crown Granted and Licenses. What kind 
of a proposition would be most interesting to 
? 
you ? 
We have owned and dealt in 
B.C. Stumpage for ten years. 


Service Trading Co. 








PUT 














BUILDING: SEATTLE, WASH: 
20,000 “ i 
oe The Pecan 








for 
Sale 


Business 
for Profit 


and Pleasure” 
This free booklet tells how 


to plant, cultivate, fertilize, 
spray, gather and sell the nuts, 


A PECAN GROVE SOLVES THE LABOR PROBLEM. 








 B.W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. | 








Quality ana Service 


Backed by Honesty and 34 Years’ 
Experience 
Stencils 

Log Hammers 
Steel Stamps 
Metal Checks 
Rubber Stamps 
and Accessories 
Rubber Type 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 





ILLINOIS 














Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 

















WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 











Nov. 28—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 


Dec. 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Merchants’ 
Club, Baltimore, Md. Annual. 

4-7—American Society 
neers, New York City. 


Dec. of Mechanical 


Annual, 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, Annual. 


5-6—National Veneer and Panel Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual, 

Dec, 6-7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 

Dec. 6-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual. 

Dec, 7-8—Sixth Shingle Congress, Washington Hotel, 

Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Dec. 11—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 


12—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
Ind. Annual, 

12—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
tional Park Hotel, Vicksburg, Miss. 
trict meeting. 

14—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly. 


27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Dec. 29-30—Society of American State 
House, Boston, Mass. Annual, 


Jan, 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, An- 

nual, 

18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 

ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill, Annual. 

19—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
tle, Wash. Annual, 

19—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 

turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 

nual, 


Engi- 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. Institute, Na- 
Fourth dis- 


Dec, 
Dec. 


Foresters, 


Jan, 


Jan. Seat- 


Jan. 


Jan, 19—-Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

20—San 
Fresno, 
23-25—American Wood Preservers’ 
tion, 
nual. 


24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Jan. 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Windsor, Ont. Annual. 


24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
— Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual, ‘ 


Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 


Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual, 

29-Feb. 2—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 
30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail 
men’s Association, Hotel 
York City. Annual. 
Jan, 29-31—Southern Forestry Congress, Montgom- 

ery, Ala. Annual, 

Jan, 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 


Jan. 81-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 

men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 
Feb. 15-16—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 

Annual, 

Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston ‘City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 

Feb. 21-23—Illinogis Lumber Merchants’ Association, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 

Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Jan, Joaquin Valley 


Lumbermen’s Club, 
Calif. Annual, 


Jan. Associa- 


St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, Lumber- 


Pennsylvania, New 


Feb. 


Feb. 


March 24-31—‘Own Your Home” Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURIANS’ PROGRAM 


Moser.ty, Mo., Nov. 20.—The program for 
the eleventh annual convention of the North- 
east Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held at the Merchants’ Hotel, Moberly, on Nov. 
28, has been issued by Secretary O. R. Butts 
and begins with an address of welcome by 
Mayor A. C. Dingle. After the appointment of 
committees there will be a number of addresses 
made by well known lumbermen and others in- 
cluding one on ‘‘Merchandising’’ by 8S. W. 
Arnold, Mills & Arnold Lumber Co., Kirksville, 
Mo.; by W. L. Henry, Wilhite Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, on ‘‘Codperation;’’? by B. B. Cannon, 
Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Co., St. Louis, on 
‘<Best Methods of Handling Paint Depart- 
ments.’’ There will also be a roundtable ses- 
sion led by A. F. Arrington, Keytesville, Mo., 
and a question box discussion led by Brown Dy- 
er, Edmonds-Dyer Lumber Co., Carrollton, Mo., 
The annual banquet will be held at the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel and Douglas Malloch, the Lum- 
berman Poet, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, will make an entertaining address. A 
special program of entertainment for the ladies 
is being arranged by Mrs. George Roth, chair- 
man. 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 20.—Announcee- 
ment sent out by Secretary William H. Badeaux, 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, indicates that a worthwhile program 
is being prepared for the coming annual con- 
vention to be held in this city on Jan. 16, 17 
and 18. General convention headquarters and 
building material exhibit will be located at the 
West Hotel. The business sessions of the con- 
vention will be held in the assembly room of 
the court house. 

The returns to the questionnaire sent out 
some time ago by the secretary have been re- 
plete with good ideas for the convention pro- 
gram and an effort is being made to secure 
experts to talk upon subjects of great interest 
to the members. Members of the district or- 
ganizations are planning to attend the conven- 
tion in a body, each member wearing a button 
designating his district. The building material 
exhibit promises to surpass former exhibits in 
both importance and size. 


DATE FOR UNION SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 

ToLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 20.—Following its usual 
custom, the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen will hold its annual con- 
vention at the same place and time as that of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
—Hotel Winton, Cleveland, on Jan. 24, 25 and 
26, 1923. The annual banquet will be held on 
the evening preceding the opening of the re- 
tailers’ convention. The convention committee 
on arrangements will be appointed shortly. 


"SERB RARaEaAE: 


PLANS FOREST PRODUCTS SESSION 


New York, Nov. 20.—Announcement is 
made that one of the important sessions of 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, to be held in this city 
Dee. 4 to 7, will be given over to forest products. 
This particular session is scheduled for the 
afternoon of Thursday, Dec. 7, at which time 
the following papers are to be _ presented: 
‘‘New Factors Influencing Woodworking 
Machinery Design,’’ by Sern Madsen, engineer, 
Curtis Companies, Clinton, Iowa; ‘‘ Lumber Dry 
Kiln Principles,’’ by Thomas D. Perry, vice 
president Grand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; ‘‘Control of Lumber Cutting 
Waste and Production,’’ by C. M. Bigelow, of 
Cooley & Marvin, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘ Engineering 
Aspect of Musical Instrument Design,’’ by 
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W. B. White,’ engineer, Music Trades Review, 
New York City; ‘‘Standardization of Wood- 
. working Machinery,’’ by W. A. Babbitt, secre- 
tary Wood Turners’ Association, South Bend, 
Ind.; ‘‘Lumber Standardization,’’ by F. F. 
Murray, advisory engineer, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, Chicago. 

The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers is one of the oldest and greatest pro- 
fessional organizations in existence, and with 
the recent installation of the forest products 
division the trend of the times in recognizing 
the products of the forest as resources of un- 
developed engineering prominence is clearly 
shown. Anyone interested in forest products 
or engineering subjects is invited to attend the 
sessions of the annual meeting of the society 
to be held next month. 


COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18.—Secretary-man- 
ager Roy A. Dailey, of the Pacifie Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, this city, announces that the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the or- 
ganization will be held in Seattle on Jan. 19, 
1923. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION DISCUSSED 


The board of governors of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association held a meeting at the 
Chicago headquarters on Thursday of this week, at 
which some important decisions as to inspection 
and as to associate membership in the organiza- 
tion were made. 


Favoring the creation of an associate member- 
ship system under which consumers of hardwood 
lumber would be admitted into the association, 
the board of governors directed the executive 
<ommittee to work out details whereby such an 
associated membership can be entered into. It 
was the consensus of the board that this arrange- 
ment should be made effective at the earliest date 
practicable. 


The following resolution providing for inspec- 
tions according to specifications evolved by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., 
was also adopted : 


WHEREAS, The prime objective of this associa- 
tion from its inception has been the standardiza- 
tion of specifications governing hardwood lumber, 
and our grading rules and standards designed to 
express clearly the best practices evolved in the 
manufacturing and merchandising of hardwoods to 
meet the requirements of consumers have become 
the universally accepted standard thruout the 
world ; and 

WHEREAS, The fixed policy of this association 
has been to maintain its standards abreast of the 
constantly changing requirements and develop- 
ments within the wood consuming industries as 
evidenced by our pioneer move in the standard- 
ization of small dimension thru the adoption in 
1920 of rules’ governing “Standard Turning 
Squares” and by our consideration for more than 
a year of proposed rules governing small dimen- 
sion stock adaptable to the furniture, chair and 
case goods industries, final action being withheld, 
pending the survey of these industries by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of the board of man- 
agers of this association, the time has arrived for 
improved standardization of hardwoods for use in 
the building and construction industry, this ques- 
tion having been under consideration for more 
than a year in codperation with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., which has pre- 
pared “Basie Rules for Softwood Structural Tim- 
bers ete,” which rules we believe are admirably 
adaptable to hardwoods as well; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the board of managers of this as- 
sociation in meeting assembled, that we approve 
of the efforts of our inspection rules committee to 
codperate with the various branches of the wood 
using industries with a view to adjusting our 
standards for grading hardwood boards to meet 
changing conditions within the industry ; 


Resolved, That we commend our inspection rules 
committee for its careful attention and study of 
the question of grading rules for small dimension 
and its collaboration with the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the wood using industries inter- 
ested in this important development work; 


Resolved, That we recommend to our inspection 
rules committee, subject to its approval, that it 
include in its report to our next annual meeting 
a recommendation for the adoption by our asso- 
ciation of the “Basie Rules for Softwood Struc- 
tural Timbers ete.” prepared by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, with any modifications which in 
the opinion of our committee in collaboration with 
the Forest Products Laboratory may be necessary 
for the adaptation of these basic rules to hard- 
woods; 


Resolved, That pending approval of this recom- 
mendation by our inspection rules committee, and 
pending final action by our membership at our 
“next annual meeting, these basic rules be printed 
and distributed to our membership; 


Resolved, That, pending final action by our 
membership, our inspection department be directed 
to apply these basic rules to the inspection of hard- 
wood structural timber when requested on ship- 
ments forwarded under contracts clearly specify- 
ing ‘‘to be graded according to the ‘Basic Rules 
for Softwood Structural Timbers ete.,’ as prepared 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, 
Wis.,’”’ inspection certicates issued under these 
conditions to show clearly that special inspection 
has been made under the said rules. 

Practically the entire directory of the associa- 
tion, as well as all of the officers, were present 
at this meeting. They were: 

John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., president ; 
Benjamin C. Currie, of Philadelphia, Pa., vice 
president; John R. Thistlethwaite, of Washington, 
La., vice president; John I. Shafer, of South 
Bend, Ind., vice president; Frank F. Fish, of Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer; Charles H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle, Ind.; Charles A. Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, Wis.; George F. Kerns, of Chicago; Ed- 
ward J. Young, of Madison, Wis.; Earl Palmer, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia. 
Pa.; Charles F. Fischer, of New York City; F. G. 
Christmann, of St. Louis, Mo.; A. C. Quixley, of 
Chicago; Charles F. Perkins, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Thomas O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C.; W. L. 
Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich.; C. F. Maples, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; L. H. Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis., 
and R. C. Stimson, of Memphis, Tenn. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS TO MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that a 
meeting of the directors of that association has 
been called for Dee. 14 to be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. Announcement made 
recently in some publications that this meeting 
of directors was to be held in New Orleans on 
Dee. 11 was entirely erroneous and premature. 
The question of holding the directors’ meeting 
in New Orleans was under consideration, but 
it was not possible to find a date for that city 
that was suitable to the majority of directors, 
so the meeting has been called for Dec. 14 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 18.—Secretary 
C. Stowell Smith, of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, this 
city, states that the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in San Francisco on Jan. 
19, 1923. 


INDIANA HARDWOOD CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—The executive 
committee of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, in a session last week at the 
Claypool Hotel in this city, decided to hold the 
next convention of the association in Indianapo- 
lis on Jan. 19, 1923. R. E. Pearson, head of the 
convention department of the Evansville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was at the meeting and urged 
the selection of Evansville for holding the con- 
vention, but the committee chose Indianapolis 
because of its central location. Members of the 
committee who attended the meeting were H. 
Brook Sale, Fort Wayne, president; Frank 
Donnell, Greensburg, vice president; Edgar 
Richardson, Indianapolis, secretary; C. H. Barn- 
aby, Greencastle; C. H. Kramer, Richmond; 
James Buckley, Brookville; John N. Graham, 
Franklin; Walter H. Crim, Salem; Bruce Mont- 
gomery, Frankfort; W. W. Knight, Indianap- 
olis; Frank Shephard, Indianapolis, and George 
H. Palmer, Indianapolis. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEETING 

NorFoLkK, VA., Nov. 20.—Seeretary John M. 
Gibbs, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
this city, announces that the next meeting of 
the association to be held at the Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, on Dec. 14, will be devoted to 
standardization and inspection. Among the 
speakers who will be present to make addresses 
are William A. Durgin, chief of the division of 
simplified practice of the Department of Com- 
merce; W. W. Schupner, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, 
New York City, and Frank Carnahan, traffic 
manager of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
er’s Association. In addition to these, addresses 
will be made. by F. 8. Spruill, general counsel 
for the association, and George W. Jones, man- 
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Retail Lumber Dealers— 


LISTEN! 


On account of embargoes, car-shortage, 
and priority orders for perishable farm crops, 
and grain, railroads cannot place cars for 
the movement of flooring. 


The mills are caught both ways: they can- 
not get enough rough lumber in, and are 
far below requirements in shipping out the 
finished product. 


It is a serious question whether mills will 
be able to ship fast enough to finish up 
buildings now under construction, for which 
flooring will be needed two or three months 
from now. 


Rough lumber prices are advancing, and 
it is most probable that an advance in 
finished flooring will follow. 


OUR ADVICE IS BUY NOW 


for your requirements within the next 90 
days. 


Look Over These Car-lot Items 
offered subject to prior sale : 


(a) 1 car 20,000’ 137 16x21," Sel. Pin. Red Oak Fig. 

(b) 1“ 25,000 3ex1%"Cr. “ “ “ 
15,000" 38=%exl%”" Sd “ “OO 
10,000’ 137 16x21," No.1 Com. “ “ 


(c) 1 “ 17,000" 1371624," No.1 “ “ “ 
(d) 1 “ 20,000’ 13/16x21;” a fs - Fig. 

* ’ 137 162% € ring. 
(° sig pond Ire: y uy Cleat Beech Flooring. 
(g) 1 “ 20,000" 1316x134” Sel. Pln. Red Oak Fig. 
(h) 1 “ 19,000" 1316x2‘;” No. 1 Fact. Beech Fig. 


No short lengths, or spliced bundles. 
%" flooring, packed in heavy fibre car- 
tons, free of charge. Standard matched, 
Association graded. 


Guaranteed to your customers or your 
money back. 


LIBERAL POLICY—NO QUIBBLING 
WIRE OUR EXPENSE 


for prices on above items, using letters 
(a) (b) (c) etc. opposite stock wanted. 


£. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Ca, 
Office and Warehouse 
4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 





WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
Gawdivend L-Tardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, ra. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


part PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Timber Estimates 


Reliable Estimates 
for Over 14 Years 


GEO. DROLET 


TUSCALOOSA, 





ALABAMA 











Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux 


F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitn 
20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 











EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
In Making 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Largest Cruising House in America 


ager in charge of the sales office of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co. at New York City. 

Secretary Gibbs advises that the membership 
of the association is going earnestly into the 
matter of standardization and is even now ar- 
ranging to make some changes in its grading 
rules whereby some equalities may be ironed 
out. 


HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute an- 
nounces that its fourth district meeting wil 
be held at the National Park Hotel, Vicksburg, 
Miss., on Dee. 12, ‘‘for the purpose of provid- 
ing mill instructions to bring about uniformity 
in the application of inspection rules.’’ Invita- 
tion is extended members and all hardwood 
manufacturers in Mississippi, Tennessee, Louis- 
iana and Arkansas to attend this meeting, 
bringing along their production superintendents 
and inspection foremen. The meeting will be 
conducted by Secretary-manager John M, 
Pritchard. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 22.—Announcement 
has been made at the headquarters of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association that the 
thirty-third annual convention will be held Feb. 
13, 14, 15, 1923, at the Hotel Pfister, in this 


city. 
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NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ DATE 

Farco, N. D., Nov. 21.—According to an an- 
nouncement made at the headquarters of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
the next annual convention will be held Feb. 15 
and 16, 1923, at the Commercial Club rooms, 
Fargo. Details of the program will be published 
later. 


EASTERN COST BUREAU 


New York, Nov. 21.—E. F. Hunt, secretary 
of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, advises that the annual meeting will 
take place on Feb. 28, 1923. It has not been 
definitely decided but it is thought that the 
mecting will take place in New York City. De- 
tails of the program will be given later. 


SHINGLE CONGRESS PROGRAM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—The general pro- 
gram for the Sixth Shingle Congress to be held 
at the Washington Hotel, Seattle, on Dec. 7 
and 8 has been prepared and begins with a 
filers’ conference on the morning of the seventh, 
conducted by Fred L. Monte, plant efficiency 
expert of the Shingle Branch. Thursday after- 
noon the opening session of the congress will 
be held, presided over by a prominent shingle 
manufacturer. E, T. Allen will talk on ‘‘The 
Forest Problem as It Relates to the Shingle 
Industry.’’ M. A. Grainger, of the British 
Columbia Forest Products Bureau, will discuss 
the important work being carried on by his 
bureau; Harry Gary, of Everett, will open the 
discussion on the log: input as compared with 
machine capacity at the various points along 
the coast, and also go into the matter of what 
districts during the coming five or ten years 
will be logged for red cedar. 

Brief outlines will be given by members of 
the different groups of shingle manufacturers, 
telling of the work done during the last year. 
Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager of the Rite- 
Grade Shingle Association; Fred H. Lamar, of 
the British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, and C. L. Johnson, manager of the 
Mutual Timber Mills, will discuss the activ- 
ities of their respective groups. It is also 
expected that the Vertical Grain Shingle Asso- 
ciation, of Grays Harbor, will outline its ac- 
tivities as well. Paul Smith, of the M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., will open a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Water Shipments,’’ and outline 
the progress of this mode of transportation. 
Talks will also be given by Mr. Fitch, of the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, and also Lloyd 
Spencer, of the Seattle Star who will give a 
‘‘Second Edition’’ of the ‘‘Patter on the 
Shingle,’’ which proved most entertaining at 
the Shingle Congress a few years ago. 


The evening of the first day will be taken up 
by what is expected to be the largest Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation ever held in Seattle, conducted by 
Donald H. Clark, Supreme Bojum. 

Friday morning ’s session will be presided 
over by J. A. Edgecumbe, president of the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia. Peter B. Kyne, the noted author 
of the ‘‘ Cappy Ricks’? stories, will enliven the 
program with accounts of the recent campaign 
in California in which he took such a prominent 
part. A. J. Russell, of the Santa Fe Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, will also give details of 
the campaign as seen from the viewpoint of 
a member of the Executive Committee of Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen, who conducted the work. 
Jack Dionne, of Houston, Tex. will entertain 
with some of his new southern dialect stories. 
Shingle stains will be discussed by men posted 
on this subject, and Mr. Ash of the United 
States Steel Products Corporation, of Portland, 
Ore., will tell of the progress of the copper- 
bearing, steel, zine-coated nail. At this session 
the report of the Central Committee, which was 
appointed at the general meeting of the shingle 
industry on Sep. 9, will be read, and the pro- 
gram for publicity and education outlined 
by the Shingle Branch will be discussed. 
A special program has been outlined for the 
visiting ladies and much entertainment has 
been arranged for them during the congress. 
The annual banquet and dinner dance will be 
held on the evening of Friday, the last day 
of the congress, at the Butler Hotel. 


4L, DIRECTORS REPORT PROGRESS 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 21.—The eighth semi- 
annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen opened 
here Monday and continued thru _ today. 
Twenty-four delegates, representing employees 
and employers from each of twelve districts, 
were present. Norman F. Coleman presided. 
The 8-hour day was affirmed and the committee 
to work out the proposal for legislation for an 
8-hour day in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
was continued in order to have recommenda- 
tions ready by the time the several legisla- 
tive bodies convene. Arrangements were made 
to materially extend the employment service, 
and it was decided to carry on a big drive for 
new members, beginning Jan. 1. A resolution 
proposing a change in name was defeated, and 
another proposing important suggested changes 
in compensation laws of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, sponsored by the legion, was re- 
ferred to the committee because of many differ- 
ences existing in the laws of the several 
States. Reports from various localities indi- 
cated that in the main going wages have been 
adjusted satisfactorily to both employees and 
managements. The minimum wages were left 


. at the present level except for increases in a 


few specific cases brought up on resolutions 
from districts. A motion to abolish the em- 
ployers’ bond was carried, this action having 
been suggested by employee members who con- 
tend that it was inequitable to require bonds 
from employers and not from employees. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., as Willamette 
Valley district delegate, at the close of the 
session gave out a statement saying that the 
tranquility which has marked the lumber indus- 
try in the Northwest since the war in contrast 
to every other major industry in the United 
States is generally conceded to be due to the 
influence of the 4L. 
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IMPORTANT WESTERN PINE MEET 


SPoKANE, WasH., Nov. 18.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association held here Wednesday of this week, 
tho attended by not over twenty-five or thirty 
members, was more important than the usual 
quarterly meetings. It was decided to hire at 


a salary of $6,000 a year an expert dry kiln 
man the officers have in mind, who will visit 
the mills of the various member companies 
for the purpose of improving their dry kiln 
operations, where they have dry kilns, and to 
offer suggestions where it is intended to install 
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them. The man has both practical and technical 
training. 

Several important grading changes were 
made, and a new grade book authorized printed. 
The plans were authorized for the entertainment 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers which is to visit Spokane, Jan. 30, by 
special train. These include a luncheon, visit to 
an Inland Empire mill and other entertainment 
as well. 

It was reported that the Northwest companies 
have orders for several thousand cars of lumber 
which it is impossible to ship because of the 
ear shortage. It was estimated that the car 
supply is about 40 per cent of the requirements. 
Confidence that the worst is over and that the 
western roads have done the best they could 
under the circumstances, was expressed by 
different speakers. It was urged that the roads 
should be assisted as much as possible by load- 
ing to capacity. 


Ray Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
presided in the absence of President E. H. 
Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
Mont., who was kept at home by illness. Regret 
for his absence and best wishes for his speedy 
recovery were wired to Mr. Polleys by Secretary 
A. W. Cooper on behalf of the association, act- 
ing under instructions from the meeting. 





J. FRANK HUFBAUER, 
Newkirk, Okla. ; 


Elected vice president of 
the Mid-Continent Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at the re- 
cent organization meet- 
ing at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 





TO DISCUSS MILL PROBLEMS 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 20.—The Louisiana 
Mill Managers’ Association met here recently, 
representatives from every lumber manufactur- 
ing plant in western Louisiana and several from 
the Alexandria district being present. The as- 
sociation is about two months old, and has al- 
ready held two monthly meetings here. Its 
aim is that its service shall culminate in the 
delivery of a product of such high quality that 
all Americans may be encouraged to become 
home owners. Its officers and directors include 
the foremost men identified with the lumber in- 
dustry in western and southern Louisiana, and 
the enthusiasm with which they take part in ‘its 
activities assures its success from the start. 
B. H. Smith, jr., general manager Ludington 
Lumber Co., is president, and W. C. Garrett, 
superintendent W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., is 
temporary secretary. 


After the meeting had been called to order 
at 10:30 a. m., there was discussion of a num- 
ber of subjects of interest to the industry. 
R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
one of the foremost exponents of improved 
methods of lumber manufacture in the South, 
expressed his approval of the organization, and 
mentioned some of the good things such a body 
can do toward conserving Louisiana’s forest 
resources, and in eliminating waste in manu- 
facture. The session concluded with a highly 
enjoyable dinner. 

It has been decided to discuss the various 
phases of lumber manufacture in future meet- 
ings; uniform grade marking, elimination of 
waste in manufacture, standardization of sizes, 
and fire control will probably be among the 
topics. The next meeting will be held at Lake 





Charles on Saturday, Dec. 9. Following that, 
other meetings will probably be held at other 
points. 
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NEW LOUISIANA RETAIL SECRETARY 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 20.—At a meeting 
held in Alexandria, La., last Saturday, the di- 
rectors of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association elected C. S. Reynaud, of New 
Orleans, secretary of that organization. EKm- 
ployment of a full-time salaried secretary was 
authorized at the association’s annual meeting 
here last September, on the recommendation of 
Harry D. Knoop, of this city, who has served 
as secretary without pay since its organization 
fourteen months ago. 


Secretary-elect Reynaud is a widely ace- 


quainted and experienced association man, hav- - 


ing served a number of years as a member of 
the staff of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as director of its ‘‘ All 
Round Helps’’ department and later as adver- 
tising manager. His experience with that pro- 
gressive organization should prove very help- 
ful in his new field. During the first year of 
its existence, the Louisiana retailers’ associa- 
tion practically trebled its membership, but an 
even more vigorous canvass for new members 
is planned for this, its second year, and it is 
understood that Secretary Reynaud will devote 
much of his time during the next few months 
to that branch of the work. 


CO-ORDINATION PLAN INTERESTS 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 20.— The plan of 
coordination with the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, as worked out and adopted 
by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at its semiannual meeting in Pensacola 
last week, has aroused lively interest in south- 
ern lumber circles. It is generally regarded as 
a practical step toward realization of the stand- 
ardization program mapped out at the general 
lumber conference called by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover some time ago. The codrdination 
of inspection service will, it is believed, pro- 
mote both economy and efficiency. 

With respect to the readjustment of dues 
effected at the Pensacola meeting, it is pointed 
out by association folks that the change affects 
only a very few members. That is to say, the 
dues on the basis of production remain un- 
changed. But where a member mill is for any 
reason not producing for a time, it will pay 
dues during that period on the basis of the 
minimum, which has been raised to $250 a year. 
When production is resumed, dues are again 
assessed on the per thousand feet basis, the 
mill’s membership account being credited with 
its payments on the minimum basis. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, the readjustment 
of ‘‘minimum dues’? will affect very few mem- 
bers. In ease of temporary close-downs due 
to fire, accident or other cause, a member mill 
will pay under the new arrangement a price for 
the association’s insurance traffic and other 
departmental service that more fairly corre- 
sponds to its actual cost and for that reason 
is fairer to all concerned. ‘ 


FAVOR STANDARDIZED MOLDINGS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—Ed T. Verd, of 
the Bryant Lumber Co., was selected yesterday 
as Puget Sound representative to attend the 
Western Planing Mill & Woodworking Congress 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 23, 
24 and 25. The choice of Mr. Verd as delegate 
came as the result of a meeting of a committee 
of the Pacific Coast Stock Molding Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held in the headquarters of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, in 
the Henry Building. There were present: R. C. 
Williams, Washington Fir Finish Co., Seattle; 
J. J. Herlihy, Wood Products Co., Tacoma; 
August Von Boecklin, Washington Manufac- 
turing Co., Tacoma; Alvin Schwager, Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle; Fred Hill, and Mr. Verd, 
Bryant Lumber Co., Seattle. 

At the meeting of the committee, one of the 
topics under discussion was the southern pine 
book, with the result that the Puget Sound 
manufacturers are ready with suggestions for 
revising and simplifying methods of manufac- 
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PLAN BOOKS ¢ 


CALIFORNIA STYLE A" eae 


Climate 
—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Est!mated Costs 
of Building over 200 Selected Designs. 


“*West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms- $1 


** Lite Bungalows’’ The New Colonials’’ 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 60 meena Rooms—$l 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 


Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 696 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 


Double Strength “4 


‘MORTAR COLORS 


Chocolate—Black—Buff—Red 
NON -FADING — VERY STRONG 


TAMMS MORTAR COLORS should be one of your build- 
ing supply lines. Excellent profits obtainable, Many !um- 
| ber yards now selling. Prices on color cards upon request. 


—_ Silica Co., itiine Chicago 








“* Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Houses— 7tol0 Rooms—$1 








Mines and Mills, Tamms, III. 
Also manufacture:s of whiting, silica and dry colors for paint. a 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


























SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotiand, and 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3 
Cable Gt me a on! Achewte. London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, + Telegode Liebers 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: “Brackridge, ” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 195 WOOD BROKERS inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 








Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, VU. S. A. 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, 5S. A. 
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YOUR 
2o2F Dass 
and salvage 5 to 10 sacks of good 


cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


SAVE Labor,Sacks 


Cement 
Freight 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
Cedar Rapids, 











Handy Sack Baler Company, ~**‘fowa 
Frank Spangler ‘tur’ rex. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














namical tat cattails 


: MICHIGAN 

















A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Maple Flooring 
AND BIRCH ’ 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
oes of mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and Posts, 
Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Tiesand HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cat Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mili Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 














Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











17 Northern 17 


Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Grand Rapids Office, Chi Office, 
4 17 Perkins Bidg. No. 1329 aeien than! 
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ture so as to place the industry in accord with 
the Hoover plan of standardization. With the 
object of developing a list embracing univer- 
sal numbers and a universal set of patterns, 
the committee favored a policy of give and take 
with respect to other manufacturing districts, 
notably southern pine, showing a_ willingness 
to trade and give a little ground in the inter- 
est of a universal plan. This would mean that 


in the general scheme, local patterns would be 
discarded to the extent that some moldings 
would not be carried in stock, and if desired 
would need to be ordered specially. 

It is believed as a result of the harmonious 
attitude of the committee, and the general ten- 
dency toward standardization, that the Coast 
manufacturers of molding will get fairly close 
together. 








‘LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 








SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CLUB 


FRESNO, CauiF., Nov. 18.—The annual meet- 
ing of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held presumably at Fresno on 
Jan. 20, 1923. At that time reports of officers 
will be made and new officers will be elected. 
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TO START ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 18.—The Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club’s campaign to advertise Tacoma 
as the ‘‘lumber capital of America’’ was def- 
initely adopted at the regular meeting of the 
club Nov. 15, and the unanimous vote of the 
membership authorized President A. H. Lan- 
dram and his committee to go ahead with the 
work. The vote was taken after President 
Landram announced that $23,000 of the $25,000 
fund has already been raised and that several 
thousand dollars more is in sight. 

Mr. Landram’s announcement was received 
with enthusiasm by the club members. He told 
them that $22,000 has already been subscribed 
and an additional $1,000 definitely pledged. 
With this sum he considered it safe to go ahead 
with the campaign and asked the authorization 
of the club to do so. This was given without 
a dissenting vote. 


Practically all the lumber firms have sub- 
scribed, Mr. Landram said, and the local banks 
and a number of the building material and 
machinery firms have also aided the fund. The 
campaign will be launched the first of the year. 


C. 8S. Goodyear, of the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., was a guest at 
the meeting, and was introduced by Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. In a short talk Mr. Goodyear told 
the club members of the reforestation work 
being done in the South and the expectation of 
the southern lumbermen of raising enough 
second growth timber to supply wood pulp for 
paper manufacture. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of details of the advertising cam- 
paign. 


ADDRESSES NYLTANS ON FORESTRY 


New York, Nov. 20.—R. 8S. Kellogg, chair- 
man of the National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee, in a recent address before members of 
the Nylta Club, took for his subject: ‘‘ For- 
estry—the Future of the Lumber Industry.’’ 
The overshadowing idea of his discourse was 
that people should learn to plant trees as they 
do corn and that timber should be raised like 
other crops. He said the main difference in the 
growth is the time element. 

Mr. Kellogg declared that only 20 percent of 
the area of the United States was fit for grow- 
ing timber. ‘‘The problem is to make all of 
this land continuously productive, he added. 
‘*We should make the public realize that the 
destruction of forest capital is a calamity.’’ 

Mr. Kellogg gave two types of solution pro- 
posed thru legislation to solve the forestry 
problem. One is compulsion: the Pinchot plan 
—the Government assuming control of all lum- 
bering in the United States and adopting the 
most drastic regulations for governing every 
operation which entails the felling of trees 
for whatever purpose. 
every tree felled a permit be obtained and an- 
other tree be planted immediately. He stated 
that Federal control of cutting would still leave 
police power and property taxing power in the 
hands of the States. 


He suggested that for. 


Secondly, Mr. Kellogg emphasized the need 
of codperation, and continued: 

The only practical workable solution is Federal 
leadership and coéperation with the States and 
timber land owners. Examples are to be found in 
agricultural development, good roads, vocational 
education etc. The immediate essentials are: 

1—Permanent annual Federal appropriation of 
at least $1,000,000 for coéperation with States 
in fire protection and prevention. (Fire preven- 
— is 75 percent of the problem of forest reproduc- 
tion.) 

2—Annual appropriations in increasing amounts 
for forest planting. 

8—Annual appropriation of at least $500,000 
for the Forest Products Laboratory and forest ex- 
periment stations. 

4—Annual appropriation of $2,000,000 for pur- 
chases of forest lands continued with land ex- 
changes in national forests until 30 to 40 percent 
of the forest area of the United States is in public 
ownership. 

5—Corresponding activities by the States to- 
gether with revision of tax laws. 


MARKET CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 


JacKsSON, Miss., Nov. 20.—The feature of 
last Thursday’s meeting 01 the Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club was a general discussion of mar- 
ket and business conditions in this section. 
Secretary Kennedy read a letter addressed to 
the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club relative to the 
identification contest conducted by the Jack- 
son club last week and forwarding the woods to 
Memphis for a similar contest. It was voted 
that the Jackson club prepare samples of all 
the Mississippi grown woods which are manu- 
factured into lumber, and a committee was 
appointed for this purpose. 

©. E. Klumb, sales manager for the Fink- 
bine. Lumber Trustees, gave an outline of the 
southern pine market conditions and his ob- 
servations of the situation derived from a 
recent trip to the Chicago and Detroit terri- 
tory. He said stocks in retailers’ hands were 
the lowest ever known by reason of the unusu- 
ally heavy demand this fall, and lack of ship- 
ments from the mills on account of car shortage. 
He said his firm was preparing for a large busi- 
ness, but was not accepting orders at present 
in excess of the car supply. It was his opinion 
that the present car shortage would prevail 
for sixty days. 

Carl Faust, of Faust Bros. Lumber Co., told 
of the conditions in the hardwood industry in 
this section and also related recent incidents 
showing the turn of the market. He said he 
felt very good over the situation in his indus- 
try. 

J. J. Grambling, of the Grambling-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, said the market was 
very firm and related some business experiences 
which were very interesting. 


ORGANIZE LUMBER BUYERS’ CLUB 

Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 18.—In this city there 
has come into being the latest form of organiza- 
tion appealing to the lumber industry for its 
membership. It is the Lumber Buyers’ Club, 
and it has made its initial bow as absolutely 
unique. It was organized a few evenings ago 
at a meeting held in the Stone Room of the 
Tacoma Hotel, and at the next meeting, which 
will be held at-the same place, Nov. 23, as a 
dinner party, the new club will probably effect 
permanent organization. At the head of the 
club in its temporary form, is Robert W. Adair, 
of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, and 
assisting him are the following named com- 
mittees: 


Bylaws and organization—Harry Kennedy, chair- 
man, Lumber Buyers (Inc.), Seattle; George R. 
Barker, William E. Murphy. 
Smith, chairman, L. F. 


Invitation—W. F. C. 
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Driver Lumber Co., 
Lloyd Graham. 

ntertainment—Harry 
Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Arthur Tebb. 


Anyone permanently engaged in lumber buy- 
ing at wholesale is eligible to membership. 
The claim to uniqueness of the Lumber Buyers’ 
Club is based on one point in which the west 
Coast industry differs from the South. It is 
the presence here of a large number of lumber 
buyers, probably fifty all told, who, it is esti- 
mated, spend about $6,000,000 monthly in the 
marketing of west Coast forest products. A 
large proportion of the buying in this territory 
is done by wholesalers who keep their men 
on the road. 


As to the new club, it is easier to say what 
it will not do than what it will do. In the 
first place the sessions, which will be held each 
month, will be of a social nature. There will 
be no discussion of price, nor will there be any 
talk about company business on the part of the 
individual. It is expected that the meeting of 
Nov. 23 will be largely attended. 

Among the lumbermen present at the initial 
gathering were: 

R. W. Adair, A. C. Tebb, W. G. Ballantyne, 
E. C. Durfey, W. F. C. Smith, William G. 
Dalin, E. D. Evans, Paul Winans, W. E. Mur- 


Seattle; William G. Dalin, 


Heschelman, Central 
Seattle; George Duffy, 


phy, S. T. Marvin, E. C. Wertz, Lloyd Graham, 
Harry Heschelman, George R. Barker, Harry 
Kennedy, H. O. Bissell, E. G. Fay, Tom Duffy, 
Pat Moore, Louis Charneski. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE SLATE 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 20.—The ticket put up 
by the nominating committee to be voted for at 
the annual meeting of the Lumber Exchange on 
Dec. 4 at the Merchants’ Club has been an- 
nounced as follows: 

President—George E. Waters, 
Waters & Co. 

Vice president—H. Rowland Clapp, 
Box & Shook Co. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, John H. Zouck. 

Managing committee—W. Hunter Edwards, W. 
B. Edwards & Sons; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; 
William M. Burgan; Pembroke M. Womble; Theo- 
dore Mottu, Theo. Mottu & Co.; Frederick A. 
Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co.; John L. Alcock, 
John L. Alcock & Co.; H. Rowland Clapp; Rufus 
K. Goodenow, jr., Canton Box Co.; Henry D 
Dreyer, jr., H. D. Dreyer & Co.; Ridgaway Merry- 
man and Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lum- 
ber Co. 

Under the bylaws two weeks must elapse 
between the time the nominations are posted 
and the meeting, so as to enable any opposition 
to bring out a rival slate. A banquet will be 
a feature of the yearly session. 


of George E. 


Baltimore 





The Realm 


HOO-HOO REVIVAL IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—Revival of 
Hoo-Hoo in this territory was accomplished 
today under favorable auspices, with reinstate- 
ment of more than twenty former members 
of the order and initiation of a class of twenty- 
five, including several men prominent in the 
industry. H. R. Isherwood, national secretary- 
treasurer, and Parson P. A. Simpkin, chaplain, 
arrived Monday and have been busy meeting 
local lumbermen and helping the event along. 
The revival was celebrated with a banquet at 
the West Hotel this evening, followed by the 
initiation. T. T. Jones, State counselor for 
Minnesota, presided. 


About forty local lumbermen, including line- 
yard executives and retailers of the Twin Cities, 
met Monday at the Rogers Hotel at a luncheon 
and heard an inspiring talk from Parson Simp- 
kin on the labor situation and the ‘‘own your 
home’’ campaign. O. E. Deckert presided. 
Mr. Isherwood spoke briefly on the aims of 
Hoo-Hoo. On Tuesday Parson Simpkin ad- 
dressed a business men’s luncheon, and today 
spoke at a large luncheon gathering of men 
in all branches of the lumber trade and related 
lines. 


About sixty attended the banquet. Platt B. 
Walker spoke of the old days of Hoo-Hoo, back 
when he was Supreme Snark and earlier. Par- 
son Simpkin talked on the ideals of the order, 
and Secretary-treasurer Isherwood also made 
some interesting comments along similar lines. 


Conecatenation officials were: Snark, Ted T. 
Jones; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Thomas M. McCann; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, P. A. Simpkin; Bojum, Platt 
B. Walker; Scrivenoter, H. R. Isherwood; Jab- 
berwock, H. F. Partridge; Custocatian, Lester 
C. MeCoy; Arcanoper, Robert F. Duncan; Gur- 
don, John W. Phillips. 


Some of the most active and prominent lum- 
bermen of the Twin Cities were numbered with 
thirty-two initiates and those reinstated in the 
order. Among the initiates were: 


Charles Frank Ashton, Thompson Lumber Co. ; 
William Howard Badeaux, Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association ; John Jerome Boehm, J. Schroeder 
Lumber Co.; Norman Edward Boucher, Northern 
White Cedar Association; Folwell Welles Coan, 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Co. ; Chester Clyde Camp- 
bell, Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co.; Herman Ells- 
worth Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber Co.; Lawrence 
Sloan Clark, Osborne & Clark Lumber Co.; Lester 
Roy Drake, Brooks Bros.; John William Fryberg, 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co.; James Archibald 
Gray, Junge & Gray Lumber Co.; William Grant 
Gray, Brooks Bros.; Arthur Anderson Hood, 
Thompson Lumber Co.; Robert William Hasslen, 
®. H. Lewis; Archie Church Jefferson, A. C. Jeffer- 
son; John Rawson Lenox, Lenox Lumber Co.; 
Richard a McNurlen, Robert Duncan Lumber 
Co.; Roy Vincent Norbeck, Minnesota Loggers’ 


of Hoo-Hoo 


Association ; Dennis Francis O’Leary, Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co.; Philone Milo Parker, Parker-Bennett-Kel- 
logg Co.; Phillip Willard Phillips, Tozer Lumber 
Co.; Smith Palmer Wood, S. P. Wood & Co. ; Thomas 
Edwin Youngblood, Payson-Smith Lumber Co.; 
Ernst Ferdinand Henry Romer, Cornelius Lumber 
Co. 
Nineteen reinstatements were also made. 


COMING HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—The next meeting 
of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club will be held 
next Tuesday noon at the Hotel Statler. It is 
expected that nominations will be made for 
election of permanent officers. It is announced 
that there will be a special speaker. 


At the Peacock Cafe Hall, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Dec. 9, one of the finest collections of kittens 
ever assembled will be led into Hoo-Hoo land 
under the direction of Snark M. MacEvans,’ of 
the Steel City Lumber Co. At the meeting Nov. 
13 it was decided that Atlanta withdraw from 
the list of cities seeking the 1923 annual con- 
vention and pledge all its support to New 
Orleans, it being expected that that city will 
be the scene of the “Annual. 

The Beaumont (Tex.) Hoo-Hoo Club has laid 
plains tor a ‘‘ Ladies’ Night’’ at the next meet- 
ing to be held Dee. 9. 


Cairo (Ill.) lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo are to 
meet either Dec. 4 or 5 to decide whether the 
Hoo-Hoo shall join the Lumbermen’s Club, or 
the lumbermen join Hoo-Hoo and organize into 
one club. H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer 
of Hoo-Hoo, will be present at the meeting as 
the guest of honor. 


(SEG BEZEae: 


PIONEER HOO-HOO CLUB IS ACTIVE 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 20.—The Hoo-Hoo Club 
of Atlanta held its regular monthly meeting 
at the Peacock Cafe at 6:09 /p. m.,Nov. 13, with 
a good attendance and excellent program. The 
meeting began as usual with a dinner. Martin 
G. Amorous, a lumberman of Marietta, Ga., was 
introduced and gave a talk replete with witty 
allusions and full of interest. He told the 
members that lumbermen ought to take the lead 
in every movement for the improvement and 
development of their communities. Brief re- 
marks also were made by Supreme Jabberwock 
C. B. Harman, Vicegerent Snark Mack Evans, 
and R. C. Morrison, president of the club. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club of Atlanta was the first 
organized in the United States. There are 114 
Hoo-Hoo in and about Atlanta, and Supreme 
Jabberwock Harman is planning to institute a 
strong drive for members and for activity all 
along the line. 
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Shingles and Posts. 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


All to be obtained at 
attractive prices from 


C.C. Collins 
Lumber Company 
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Lumber Calculator 


AN ADVERTISING SPECIALTY OF MERIT AND REAL VALUE 


Instantly shows the total number board 
feet in ANY number of boards of any 
standard length, width and thickness. 


A GREAT TIME SAVER 


Wholesalers—Manufacturers-—Use it for 
a good will builder through distribution to 


Retailers—Send it to your contractors and 
builders. Your Ad printed both sides. 


If interested in quantity, write for sample. 
If not—enclose 25c. for copy. 
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Wis. 
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There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the economical 
and artistically inclined builder. 
Being susceptible to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 
Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 
ent stains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade 


for 
Dealers 





If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try — ask any of the firms 
below for details. Write for a copy 


of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’"— it’s free. 


a LUMBER €0., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 








elander, Vis. Wells, Mich. 
~~ BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nabma, Mich. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll. | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Blackwell, Wis. 
Goodman, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Wausau, Wis. 
eH 





Will Ask Funds to Fight Blister Rust 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 23.—Black currant 

and gooseberry bushes are held responsible for 
the presence of blister rust in western white 
pine, and the principal suggestions made at 
the opening session of the Western White Pine 
Blister Rust Conference Committee which met 
here today were that uniform State laws should 
be enacted prohibiting the interstate shipment 
of such bushes, and providing for the compensa- 
tion of their owners for the destruction of the 
ylants. 
’ C. A. Park, president Washington State board 
of agriculture, was elected chairman of the 
conference, and Lee A. Strong, of Sacramento, 
Calif., was made secretary. 

Mr. Strong told of a proposal made by the 
Western Plant Quarantine Board that uniform 
laws be passed by legislatures of western States, 
prohibiting interstate shipment of currant and 
gooseberry bushes. Codperation of the confer- 
ence with the board was provided for by the 
appointment of the following committee: H. P. 
Barss, W. H. Wicks, Huntington Taylor, Sena- 
tor E. L. French, Roscoe Haines, George H. 
Cecil, A. T. Davidson, Dr. J. W. Hotson, and 
Dr. H. L. Gussow. 

Chairman Park declared that the white pine 
blister rust had become firmly established in 
the British Columbia coastal region, that evi- 
dence of its spread inland had recently been 
discovered, that infection had been found in 
northern Idaho timber, and that infected cur- 
rant bushes had been discovered in the vicinity 
of the Straits of Juan de Fuca in northern 
Washington. Infection was also found east 
of the Columbia River, he said. Oregon, how- 
ever, is comparatively free from infected black 
currants. Mr. Park believed the United States 
Government should take steps to prevent the 
spread of the rust from Canada. 

A report on the blister rust control work per- 
formed by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, in scouting for signs of the presence of the 
disease and in giving publicity to its findings, 
was made by G. B. Posey, forest pathologist. 
He stated that the white pine blister rust was 
first found in the West during the fall of 1921. 
It was discovered at several points in British 
Columbia. Thence it spread thru western Wash- 
ington, being carried by two pines planted at 
Mt. Vernon, and being found on cultivated 
black currants at Sumas, Mt. Vernon, Beverly 
Park and Port Townsend. Scouting was at 
once actively engaged in to determine how far 
the disease had spread, and quarantine meas- 
ures were taken. Blister rust was not found 
in any Oregon nursery. 

A. T. Davidson, in charge of the Canadian 
blister rust field force working in British Co- 
lumbia, spoke on conditions there and control 
work. He reviewed at length the preventive 
measures taken by Canada, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1921. No evidence was found as to 
how the disease began, but obviously it was 
active in seasons of heavy rainfall. 

Senator French thought that some Washing- 
ton owners of currant bushes were becoming 
angry at the destruction of their property by 
officers, and said they were demanding compen- 
sation. 

Chairman Humiston, in presenting the report 
and recommendations of the executive commit- 
tee, explained that it had already been sent 
to the Department of Agriculture, it being im- 
perative that such recommendations be sub- 
mitted on or before Nov. 15, but that any 
changes made could be wired the department. 
In substance it was recommended that State 
appropriations be made to codperate in the 
eradication of cultivated black currants and in 
quarantine enforcement. To that end the chair- 
man is requested to appoint a committee of 
three for each State who shall recommend for 
their respective States the amounts requested 
at the next legislative sessions for blister rust 
work; these committees to report their recom- 
mendations to the executive secretary and the 
conclusions of each committee to be sent to all 
of the others. Each committee is requested also 


to prepare a bill providing for the necessary 
funds and see that it is properly introduced 
and work for its passage. A total of $54,000 
was estimated as necessary, divided among the 
States somewhat as follows: Washington, $12,- 
000; Oregon, $15,000; Idaho, $10,000; Cali- 
fornia, $7,000; Montana, $10,000. Some States 
now have adequate facilities for quarantine en- 
forcement and need not make added provision 
for this work, while others require funds. In 
States other than Washington and California 
legislation must be enacted to order eradication 
of cultivated black currants, and the State com- 
mittees are therefore requested to draft the 
necessary legislation. 

At the last conference it was thought a small 
committee could work more effectively than a 
larger one, but now it is believed that a more 
representative committee, to be known as 
trustees or directors of the Western White Pine 
Blister Rust Conference, should be chosen, com- 
posed of heads of the agricultural departments 
of each State and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia (or equivalent officers)—six in num- 
ber, a State forester, United States district for- 
ester, a representative of timber owners’ asso- 
ciations and a plant pathologist to be selected 
at large. These trustees or directors are to be 
given the power to elect from their own num- 
ber an executive committee of three or five mem- 
bers representing as closely as possible the vari- 
ous interests composing the board of directors, 
this executive committee to be delegated such 
authority as the larger body may see fit. 

An outline was given suggesting the nature 
of the work to be undertaken during the next 
year and the manner of financing it. Investi- 
gative work and experimental Ribes eradication 
were stated to be the two items requiring great- 
est Federal expenditure, aside from black cur- 
rant eradication. The report closed by urging 
the several committees to work vigorously, both 
independently and together, in securing the nec- 
essary Federal or State appropriations. 


REDWOOD ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 22.—Codpera- 
tion with and support of the retail dealer, pos- 
sible expansion of the present ‘‘redwood serv- 
ice’’ as a tangible expression of that codpera- 
tion, unanimous endorsement of the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forest Service in 
the scope and character of its work and con- 
tinued active support of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, were three of the 
outstanding features of the annual meeting of 
the California Redwood Association held yester-' 
day in San Francisco. 


Donald MacDonald, president during the 
year just passed, gave a comprehensive résumé 
of the association’s activities and accomplish- 
ments during the last 12 months and submitted, 
in a clear and forceful manner, his suggestions 
for the coming year. Under the able leadership 
of C. R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., who 
was chosen temporary chairman of the stock- 
holders’ meeting, a resolution commending the 
outgoing board of directors for its work during 
the year was unanimously adopted. Problems 
involving standardization, traffic and trade ex- 
tension were stressed; tentative budget for 1923 
was submitted, discussed and referred to the 
incoming board, and the following stockholders 
were unanimously elected as directors: Harold 
A. Plummer, of the Union Lumber Co.; W. S. 
Burnett of the Hammond Lumber Co.; Fred 
V. Holmes, of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co.; 
J. M. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs, Wall & Co., and 
R. C. MeNevin, of The Pacific Lumber Co. 

At the first meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors of the California Redwood Association, 
held immediately after the annual meeting, 
J. M. Hotchkiss, manager of Hobbs, Wall & 


‘Co., San Francisco, was elected president; Har- 


old A. Plummer, Union Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was elected vice president, and R. F. 
Hammatt was reappointed as secretary-man- 
ager. 
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I OWN MY OWN 


Well, folks, I thank the Lord for this: 
A house that I can call my own. 
I do not covet, do not miss, 
The splendor other men have known. 
I’d rather have my house, at that, 
Than any other fellow’s flat. 


And, folks, I also thank the Lord 
For other things I own as well: 
The simple bounty of the board 
In this the house in which I dwell. 
Tho other men have luxuries, 
I do not owe a cent for these. 


So, folks, I guess what makes me glad 
Is owning what I own; you see, 
No ereditors I’ve ever had 
Forever chasing after me. 
For all I want Thanksgiving Day 
Is what I can afford to pay. 


Yes, folks, I thank creation for 
A soul that I can call my own. 
Of earthly joys I might have more, 
But I have been content alone 
With only joys that I could get 
Without a shoulder-load of debt. 


I think I thank the Lord the most, 
Of all my blessings, for a mind 
That did not want of wealth to boast, 
Of wealth with poverty behind, 
The kind of wealth that some folks know 
That’s short on cash and long on show. 


Tho, folks, I haven’t got a lot, 
' You maybe think, Thanksgiving Day, 
Yet ev’rything that I have got 

Is no one else’s, anyway: 
Whatever wealth the rest have known, 
Or little mine, I own my own. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

Chinese politics are getting almost as complex 
as those of Illinois. 

They are always appropriating public funds 
in Illinois to find out who has. 

Secretary Hughes is just as popular in Mex- 
ico as anybody ever is who gives advice. 

If this McSwiney family really wants to 
starve itself to death, why not start eating at 
tea-rooms? 

The resignation of Senator Newberry is a 
hard blow to the orators who have been de- 
manding it. 

A statue of Pershing has been unveiled in 
San Francisco, but we hope the general won’t 
take it at all as a hint. 

San Francisco merely believes not only in 
flowers for the living, but a glimpse of their 
future mausoleum as well. 

If women are going to go on shooting their 
husbands, they ought at least to be made to 
take out a hunting license. 

The sheldrake can walk without waddling, 
which is a lot better than a whole lot of ducks 
in the lumber business can do. 


Think over the ‘‘suecessful’’ men you know, 
and then ask yourself if they ever did as much 
for the world as Frank Bacon. 

Henry Ford makes $264,026.41 a day. We 
are glad we are not Henry. We could never 
have nerve enough to take a day off. 

A Chicago woman shot her husband when 

_he wouldn’t go to church. She was going to 
get him to heaven one way or another. 

Alaska’s yearly catch of fish is worth nearly 
$50,000,000, but a bright woman can often land 
one poor fish who is good for that much. 

It costs 57 percent more to live now than it 
did before the war; but when you think what 
we’ve been thru we’re lucky to be alive at all. 

Market reports say that ‘‘few jobbers have 
as yet bought their underwear for the winter 


of 1923-24.’’ Heavens, we haven’t even bought 
ours for 1922-23 yet. 


Just because the new caliph of the Moham- 
medans has only one wife we are not going to 
assume he has less domestic trouble than the 
Turk with twenty until we meet the one. 


‘*Silks,’’ says the Fairchild News Service, 
‘*will play a most prominent role in women’s 
spring apparel. Crepes continue to be most 
prominent.’’? That’s what comes from all this 
husband-shooting business. 

Congressman Britten, of Chicago, proposes a 
tax on wine and beer and says, ‘‘ This nominal 
tax will raise $700,000,000 annually, pay the 
bonus and pay off our entire national debt in 
twenty years.’’ People like our friend Britten 
are always talking about a tax paying some- 
thing when, as a matter of fact, it is the people 
who pay the tax who pay it. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—It was this department’s 
first visit to Providence, and, now that we 
have recovered our breath, one not likely to be 
forgotten. While no lumberman made himself 
known, it seemed that every other craft and 
ealling had seen to it that the municipal wel- 
come mat was properly dusted off for the occa- 
sion. A rather strenuous program had been ar- 
ranged, beginning with a luncheon by the Town 
Criers at noon, a dinner at night at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore, the town’s justly-proud-of new 
hotel, and then a meeting at the Washington 
Park community house which broke the record 
of the building and nearly broke the building 
itself. And, at that, we found time to run out 
to Pawtucket and hunt up a long-lost cousin. 

Providence impressed us as a prosperous town, 
with its prosperity of the permanent type and 
not the wartime night-blooming cereus variety. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Not to be outdone by 
Providence, Philadelphia took up the next day 
the noble work of endeavoring to founder us. 
At noon an informal luncheon at the Bellevue, 
followed by a formal dinner at night at the 
Raequet Club, and then later tonight 632 em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Electric Co., includ- 
ing everybody from President McCall down to 
the office-boy, gathered at the Century Club, 
thereby breaking another record. We did get 
a chance to sneak around to Maurice Wiley’s 
office, but Maurice was out of town, darnit. 
However, we found the lumber business good, 
if you can get the lumber. 

This was election night, and the first man 
we met in the crowd we knew was Gifford 
Pinchot, the new governor. We hastened to 
extend our congratulations to the new governor 
(and Pennsylvania) and the new first lady. 
True to form, the former forester was piking 
along the sidewalk, just like any of us. Why 
as good a man as that wants to be a governor 
of anything is a mystery to us, but as long as he 
did we’re delighted he did. 





GOWANDA, N. Y.—We were here before, in 
1915, and Charlie Dean, who was in the lumber 
business here then, took proper care of us then. 
Charlie has now retired, but he hasn’t forgotten 
his friends in the lumber game, as we found as 
soon as we had struck the town. The town evi- 
dently had forgotten, for it packed the Chamber 
of Commerce to CApacity, and a pleasant time 
was had by all, including Charlie, who, since 
he quit the lumber business, has been able to 
devote more time to rhum and has become, you 
might say, an expert. 





Rocuester, N. Y.—This was Sunday, so we 
made no attempt to get into touch with the lum- 
bermen, who were probably all busy with their 
church duties. A few of the faithful gathered 
at the Y. M. C. A. for a men’s meeting this 
afternoon, but what we lacked in numbers we 
made up in lungs when it came to singing the 
good old hymns. 





Well Manufactured 
From Good Timber 


Behind the Paepcke Leicht 





organization is thirty years of 
successful hardwood lumber 
manufacture. With a quality 
and service reputation to sus- 
tain, we can’t afford to have a 
dissatisfied customer. 


Try us for Oak, Maple, 


Cottonwood, Gum, Elm, 
Ash and Cypress. 


Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 
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Bessler Movable Stairway 





‘THE Bessler Movable Stairway has 

proved a real seller and profit maker 
for retail lumber dealers in every sec- 
tion of the country. You, too, should 
sell them. Let us tell you how with- 
out investment in stock you can make 
good profits selling Besslers. 


The Bessler Movable 


akron, on10 Stairway Co. 





ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldg,, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 





if it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Saies Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 
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‘oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also PO R and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty, 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W., VA. 
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Also 
BEECH-MAPLE 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers Glenfield, N. Y. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





4-4 tol 2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and. Oak ™YARp 


Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





















LIGHT WEIGHT STEEL 
Log Numbering Wheels 


Write for catalog 





; W. J. Cooley & Co. 
\ P.O Box 295 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on‘ logging, lumbering, and life»in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no. lumberman.-should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. . AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘Publisher 
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431_S._Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Proposed Merger Brings Contest 


SHIPPERS OPPOSE BREAK-UP OF ROADS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 20.—The organized 
shippers of California have lined up behind the 
Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System in its 
effort to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sanction continued unified operation. 
The proceeding will come on for hearing to- 
morrow, on an application by the Southern 
Pacific Co. to lease the Central Pacific lines 
pending a final decision by the commission as 
to the place the Central Pacific shall occupy in 
the final plan of consolidation of the railroads. 

These two lines have been under common 
control since 1870 and have developed as a 
single transportation unit. The Sherman law 
was passed in 1890. In 1914, twenty-four years 
after the law was passed, the Government insti- 
tuted a suit to separate the Central Pacific from 
the Southern Pacific. The Southern Pacific won 
the case in the lower court March 9, 1917. May 
29 of this year the Supreme Court reversed this 
decision and ordered the properties separated. 

The case was tried and the records closed 
before Congress passed the transportation act 
of 1920, which authorizes the commission to 
permit consolidation of railroads when in the 
public interest, and expressly exempts such con- 
solidations from restrain of the antitrust laws. 

The Southern Pacific Co. filed its petition 
with the commission under the transportation 
act. The Union Pacific Co. subsequently made a 
motion for dismissal of the application, which 
the commission denied. f 

A delegation of California shippers and 
expert traffic managers, known as the Shippers 
Committee Against the Dismemberment of the 
Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System, has 
arrived here to participate in the hearings. The 
committee is headed by E. O. Edgerton, of 
Oakland. Discussing the matter, Mr. Edgerton 
said, in part: 

We want, in the public interest, to have the 
greatest transportation system of the Pacific coast 
kept intact and operated as a unified railroad, as it 
has been for the last fifty years. There are no 
sentimental considerations involved in the inter- 
vention of our committee in the proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The committee now consists of over seventeen 
hundred members who ship in more than carload 
lots. It is conservatively estimated that the mem- 
bers of our committee pay over $250,000,000 an- 
nually in freight charges. While the active mem- 
bership consists only of individuals representing 
themselves or growers’ organizations and com- 
mercial firms, it is also supported by over six 
hundred chambers of commerce, other commercial 
bodies and civic organizations. 

It is the one statewide organization in Cali- 
fornia unhampered by sectional differences. The 
State is almost a unit in oposing the disruption 
of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System. 

Accompanying the delegation we have the lead- 
ing traffic experts of California. These men are 
employed continuously by their clients, the ship- 
ping interests of the State, to secure better rates 
and improved service from all of the transportation 
companies operating within its borders. In the 
present instance they have not departed from their 
regular practice, as they are convinced that the 
dismemberment of the Southern Pacific System 
would result in increased freight charges and in- 
ferior service for their clientele. : 

Agricultural and commercial interests are co- 
operating in the work of the committee in a com- 
mon cause. Today—just to give one instance— 
$15,000,000 worth of grapes are rotting on the 
vines in California because of the car shortage 
generally prevalent over the whole country. This 
is a blow to the prosperity of every individual in 
the State. This very car shortage aided the or- 
ganization of the committee, because both agricul- 
tural and commercial shippers fear any further 
disruption of existing transportation facilities. 
They are thoroly convinced that the turning over 
of the Central Pacific to another railroad would 
not add a mile of trackage to the existing rail 
mileage, but would create two, three, and some- 
times four, line hauls, and duplication of fa- 


cilities and operating overhead where only one of 
each now exists. 


Roads Against Separation 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Burlington and the 
Colorado & Southern railroads are prepared 
to consolidate their lines into one system, but 
are vigorously opposed to the tentative plans 
of Prof. Ripley and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which contemplate divorcing the 
Great Northern and the Colorado & Southern 

from the Burlington. 
In making the opening statement for the 


western roads in the consolidation hearing be- 
fore Commissioner Hall, Hale Holden, president 
of the Burlington and the Colorado & Southern, 
pointed out the injustice of the proposal to 
divorce the Great Northern from the Burlington 
and assign it to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. 

He declared the Burlington is in no way 
competitive with either the Great Northern or 
Northern Pacific. On the other hand, he pro- 
duced figures showing that 98 percent of all the 
freight handled by the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern is competitive with other lines, 
such as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Soo Line, the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Union Pacific. Therefore, by consolidating 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
with the Burlington, he said, all practicable 
competition would still be protected, while at 
the same time the long standing close alliance 
between the Northern Pacific, the Great North- 
ern and the Burlington would be improved and 
substantial economies in cost would be effected. 

With regard to the Colorado & Southern, 
Mr. Holden pointed out that this line, running 
from Wendover, Wyo., to Denver, is now a 
part of the Burlington between Denver and the 
Northwest, and the proposal to turn it over 
to the Santa Fe would not only destroy this 
thru line, but also destroy the important north 
and south route between Galveston and other 
Texas points, Denver and the Northwest which 
the Burlington, with the Northern Pacifie and 
the Great Northern, has been interested in 
building up by the ownership of the Colorado & 
Southern. 

Mr. Holden criticized the entire tentative con- 
solidation as put out by the commission on the 
ground that it was based too largely upon east 
and west traffic instead of giving consideration 
to north and south traffic. In this connection 
he pointed out the growth of the great north 
and south lanes of traffic, beginning in eastern 
territory with the development of the Potomac 
gateway interchange between the eastern lines 
and roads in the Southeast and moving west 
to points like Cincinnati and other Ohio River 
crossings, St. Louis and Kansas City, and pre- 
dicted that as the population in the western 
territory continues to grow the Denver gateway 
will increase in importance as the center of an- 
other large flow of north and south traffic, 
whereby the market for the products of the 
Northwest, and principally lumber, will increase 
thruout the central and southwestern States and 
the volume of fruits, vegetables and other 
products from the South will increase in volume 
in the opposite direction into the Northwest. 

Mr. Holden found various other serious ob- 
jections to the proposed consolidation worked 
out by Prof. Ripley. 


Both Sides Strongly Represented 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The Union 
Pacific, which seeks to acquire the Central Pa- 
cific, is not lacking in supporters among Cali- 
fornia shippers. In this respect the Southern 
Pacific can not be said to have a monopoly. 

Those who are supporting the Union Pacific 
in the consolidation are organized into the Cali- 
fornia Producers & Shippers’ Association. This 
association maintains that the permanent 
merger of the Southern Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific would not be in the public interest. 

At the outset of the hearing today on the 
petition of the Southern Pacific to lease the 
Central Pacific until the commission finally de- 
termines the place the latter road shall hold in 
a permanent consolidation Edward F. Tredwell 
appeared to intervene on behalf of the Califor- 
nia Producers & Shippers’ Association and the 
Commerce Board of Los Angeles in opposition 
to the petition. 

‘We -will move later to strike the petition 
from the record,’’ said Fred H. Wood, attor- 
ney for the Southern Pacific. ‘‘Our ground is 
that the name of this association is merely an 
alias for the Union Pacific Railroad.’’ 

‘‘We will meet and rebuke that charge,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Tredwell, ‘‘and we will resist any 
effort to strike our petition from the record.’’ 

It was obvious from the outset that a real 
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fight has been staged before Commissioner Hall, 
who is presiding. 

Prof. Ripley of Yale, who prepared the tenta- 
tive plan for consolidating the railroads into a 
number of great systems which is now on for 
hearing, sat with Commissioner Hall. Prof. 
Ripley recommended that the Central Pacific 
be consolidated with the Union Pacific. In so 
doing he stressed the strong arguments on the 
other side and conceded that for a time the un- 
merging of the Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific might work a hardship upon California 
shippers, adding that the period of adjustment 
would be short. Prof. Ripley likewise stated in 
presenting the Southern Pacific case in the 
tentative consolidation report that this particu- 
lar problem is one of the gravest with which 
the commission will have to deal in disposing of 
railroad consolidations. 

In promulgating the tentative consolidation 
report, it will be recalled that the commission 
made it clear that it was just what it purported 
to be—tentative—and designed to start the con- 
solidation ball rolling. Some of the suggestions 
of Prof. Ripley offered alternative consolida- 
tions covering various railroads, pointing out 
the relative merits of each. 

In commenting today upon the Pacific rail- 
road situation, C. R. Grey, president of the 
Union Pacific, said: 

The unmerger of the Southern Pacific and 
Central Pacific means real competition in central 
and northern California; two railroads where there 
is one now, with all that that implies. 

The natural result of competition has always 
been to stimulate the lines involved to the high- 
est -endeavor in service, attention to public in- 
terest, and provision of facilities fully apace with 
the necessities of a growing territory with expand- 
ing traffic. It means a railroad eastward thru 
Ogden in competition with the Western Pacific 
thru Salt Lake City, the Southern Pacific via 
El Paso, Galveston and New Orleans, and the 
Santa Fe thru Mojave and Albuquerque; nearly an 
ideal condition, calculated to bring out the best 
qualities of each route. It means that a fourth 
railroad, with vital local interests and no con- 
flicting ideas, is added to California’s assets. 

Such an opportunity as this comes only once in 
a lifetime. The valleys of the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin and Santa Clara, with their limitless 
potentialities, deserve all this and more. 

F. L. Burekhalter, assistant general manager 
of the Southern Pacific, in his testimony, de- 
clared that separation of the Central Pacific 
from other Southern Pacifie lines would involve 
a great waste and serious impairment of the 
service given the public by the unified Pacific 
System. He contended that with the use of 
these lines as interdependent and complementary 
parts of a single system trains are so routed as 
to bring about maximum efficiency and public 
convenience at minimum cost. These results, he 
said, are due entirely to a complete disregard 
of corporate ownership in the routing of traffic 
and handling of trains. He said further: 

The entire train service in central and northern 
California would be deranged as to both freight 
and passenger service by a termination of the 
present unified use. Existing routes and channels 
of trade, to which the public has become ac- 
customed, would be destroyed, efficiency would be 
impaired and the cost of transportation substan- 
tially increased. The Central Pacific is deficient 
in equipment, depending upon the Southern Pacific 
in large measure for its equipment supply. The 
Central Pacific is particularly deficient in freight 
ears. All Southern Pacific system cars are now 
pooled for the use of ail system lines and dis- 
tributed to best advantage. This flexibility in 
use would be destroyed and serious car shortages 
would be created to the detriment of Pacific Coast 
shippers. The demand for additional locomotives 
and cars for the use of the Southern Pacific itself 
resulting from the rerouting of traffic on account 
of operation would compel the Southern Pacific 
to withdraw from the Central Pacific locomotives 
and passenger cars now used by it, leaving the 
Central Pacific with a supply inadequate to en- 
able it to provide the public with the service now 
furnished. 

It already has become apparent that the com- 
mission faces a most gigantic task in attempt- 
ing to work out a practicable scheme of con- 
solidation and one that will require much time 
and study. 

Lumbermen Favor Leasing Lines 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Among the 
representatives of important Pacific Coast in- 
terests here to support the Southern Pacific 
Co.’s petition for permission to lease the Cen- 
tral Pacific lines until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission determines what disposition shall 
be made of the Central Pacific in its final plan 


for consolidating the railroads into systems are 
the following: 

W. W. Calkins, president of the United States 
National Bank, Eugene, Ore., who also represents 
the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

Charles K. Spaulding, Salem, Ore., president 
Spaulding Logging Co., who is also authorized to 
speak for the Salem Chamber of Commerce. 

M. S. West, Klamath Falls, Ore., lumberman. 

Russell Hawkins, Portland, Ore., president The 
Whitney Co., lumber manufacturer. 

Ww. McCulloch, Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


PRIORITY ORDER HELPS LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Saturday issued an 
amendment to Service Order No. 25 suspending 
after Nov. 20 the application of paragraphs 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 to roads south of the Ohio and 
Potomac except the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
order does not affect directions under paragraph 
7 not yet executed. 

While paragraphs 1 and 2 of Service Order 
No. 25 continue in force under this modification, 
continuing general priorities on foodstuffs and 
coal, the paragraphs diverting open top cars 
suitable for coal loading are eliminated. This 
should be of very considerable assistance to 
the lumber industry. 

CAR ORDER AIDS HARDWOOD MILLS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 21.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, estimates that the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in canceling 
its priority orders in favor of coal in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomae rivers, effective yesterday, 
will increase the number of cars available for 
loading with forest products in this territory 
approximately 10 percent. 

The priority orders affecting the southwestern 
territory have not yet been lifted but Mr. Town- 
shend expects this to be done soon. The asso- 
ciation recently filed a petition with the com- 
mission asking for the withdrawal of all prior- 
ities. He says that the situation west of the 
Mississippi is horrible, lumber shippers not 
securing more than 20 percent of their require- 
ments. His statement is borne out by operators 
in Memphis who have mills on the west side. 

Shippers in territory east of the Mississippi 
are generally receiving about 25 percent of their 
requirements and those in the larger centres 
are getting approximately 50 percent of their 
needs for outbound loading. There is a shortage 
of cars to move logs to the mills in the entire 
hardwood producing area. Some large mills 
in Memphis are closed down or are about to 
close for that reason. 

ASK REHEARING ON POLE RATES 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Complainants 
in Docket No. 13,374—Cascade Timber Co. et 
al. vs. Director General, as agent Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. et al.—have 
filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, voicing exceptions to the proposed re- 
port of the examiner." The primary exception 
advanced is to the recommendation of the ex- 
aminer that the commission find that the rates 
assailed were not and are not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
Complainants declare that the examiner magni- 
fied the difference in loading and revenue as 
between single and multiple loads and minim- 
ized or entirely overlooked the considerations 
which have led the commission twice to conclude 
that they do not justify a difference in rates. 
It is contended, also, that the tentative report 
is erroneous as to the relative service performed 
in connection with the handling by the cqrriers 
of multiple loads. 

Complaints state frankly that their case was 
presented largely upon the decision of the com- 
mission in the National Pole case, adding that 
the examiner concedes that on the basis of that 
case complainants are entitled to the relief 
sought. The commission prescribed the rates to 
Wyoming and Utah in the National Pole case. 
Complainants insist that if these rates are rea- 
sonable those to intermediate points must be 
unreasonable, and that the fourth section vio- 
lations should be removed by reducing them. 

The commission has granted a petition of the 
carriers for a rehearing of the National Pole 
























































Design Oak Floors 


give an unmistakable impression of 
perfect taste, individual character, 
and above all, floors of unequaled beauty. | 


Bruce Design Oak Flooring 


has lifted this type of floor out of the luxury 
class and placed it at a cost within the 
reach of every home builder. How? 
Quantity production. 


Ask our nearest representative: 


*Indiana Flooring Co. *E. Bartholomew Hard- 

New York City w Co., Chicago, Il. 
*LawtonFlooring&Shingle *E. L. Southern Co. 

Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
*Wm. C. McConnell Co. *Bay Bros. Lumber Co. 
Cambridge, Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 

*Twin City Hardwood Lbr. E. L. Bruce, Pres. 

Co., Minnesota Trans- 624 South Normandie 

fer, Minn. Los Angetes, Calif. 
Forest Lumber Co. R. C. Witbeck 

Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
*C. W. Bodge & Co. *Indiana Flooring Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Washington, D.C. | 
*Cincinnati Floor Co. *Emerson Hardwood Co. 

Portland, Oregon 

. }. Petersom Lbr. Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 
*Addison-Rudesal Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

C. W. Bodge & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Cleveland, Jr. 

Houston, Texas 
*McEwen Lumber Co. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Kilpatrick Bros. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
C. E. Marshail 

Tulsa, Okla. 

R. D. Hunting Lbr. Co. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

McFarland Lbr. Co. 

Calgarv, Alta., Canada 

McEwen Lumber Co. *Warehouse Flooring for 
Asheville, N.C. local distribution 


Send today for our new Design 
Oak Flooring Catalog 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jas. G. Noll Lbr. Co. 
Denver, Col. 
H. W. Collins & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
*Omaha Hardwood Lbr 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Ralph S. Davis 
San Antonio, Texas 
Varner Brothers 
Dallas, Texas 
Willard G. Burton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aycock-Holley Lbr. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prestridge & Conklin Lbr. 
*o., Wichita, Kansas 
*Omaha Hardwood Lbr. 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
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(LONGLEAF P; at 
HEAVY PiTcH £ INE 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT / 
ae Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake ) 


Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 
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case, and complainants advance the theory that 
the examiner in the instant case must have rea- 
soned that the commission would reverse its de- 
cision on rehearing. In view of the fact that 
the Cascade Timber Co.’s complaint was based 
largely upon the National Pole case, complain- 
ants suggest the advisability of a rehearing in 
it and in a second pending case involving the 
same questions. 
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Service 
You Want 


is fhe kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
~ aed of 300,000 feet 
¢) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& 
oN 

JS. 
% 
G 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Surry Lumber Company 











Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
i ° 
oth Floor Union ~—_ Baltimore, Maryland 
Established 1892 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE 
INAUGURATION OF A 


Wholesale Lumber 
Department 


in addition to our other business activities 


Our wide connections formed in thirty years of 
experience will be of peculiar service to the 
manufacturer, and our solid reputation for busi- 
ness integrity is the best possible assurance for 
our many clients. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


We’re On the Job, 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourself by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing; Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"xicuispnat Bis: 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 

















Canada May Remove Lumber Tariff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Advices re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association from Canada indicate growing con- 
cern thruout the Dominion that the Ottawa 
government may fail to repeal the existing 
tariff against American lumber, thus exposing 
Canadian producers to a retaliatory import duty 
on shipments into the United States. 

Accordingly, steps are being taken to secure 
the repeal of the Canadian duty and hope is 
expressed that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
act, following several years of free trade under 
the Underwood-Simmons bill, will have defi- 
nitely established an American free trade in 
lumber and forest raw materials generally. 
They are eager to avoid any development which 
may wake up the sleeping dogs of a tariff war. 

Advices received from Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B. C., state that it is conservatively esti- 
mated there that the Fordney-McCumber law 
enhanced the value of British Columbia timber, 
in some instances, as much as $2 a thousand 
feet, and a total gain in property value for 
the province of more than $100,000,000. A 
leading industry of British Columbia is the 
manufacture of shingles, the United States tak- 
ing about 85 percent of the output. The 
United States is the chief buyer of Canada’s 
forest products, and its best customer, taking 


’ Canadian industries as a whole. 


The Canadians fear that if there should be 
any haggling or long drawn out negotiations 
regarding the repeal of the Canadian duty it 
might lead not only to an imposition by ex- 
ecutive order of a 25 percent duty on Canadian 
planed and grooved lumber coming into the 
United States, but might precipitate special 
tariff legislation on the whole lumber schedule 
by Congress. Canadian lumbermen are quite 


willing to have free trade in lumber products, 
as Canada’s imports of lumber from the United 
States are chiefly a matter of local convenience 
or in noncompetitive woods, her own produc- 
tion of softwoods being greatly in excess of do- 
mestie consumption. 

In particular the fear is expressed that Con- 
gress will be asked to restore the duty on 
shingles, as it is in this item that Canadian 
competition in the American markets is most 
keenly felt by American producers. The new 
tariff law is also open to attack on this point 
because it puts a contingent duty of $1 a thou- 
sand on the logs from which shingles are made, 
so that the customary American policy of tax- 
ing the manufactured article and making raw 
material free is here reversed. 

American, importations of Canadian lumber, 
shingles, lath etc. now run about $60,000,000 
annually and make up about 15 percent of Can- 
ada’s entire exports to this country. 

An interesting phase of the forest products 
relations of the two countries arises from the 
fact that the various provincial governments 
own about 85 percent of the timber land of 
Canada, the manufacturers of lumber operat- 
ing on leases. The provincial governments in 
order to encourage manufacture of their timber 
at home make a tax on exported logs one of the 
conditions of the timber leases. The United 
States log import tariff above mentioned is 
imposed as an offset to this ‘‘crown timber’’ 
land practice of Canadian provinces. There is 
now quite an agitation going on in Canada to 
tax or prohibit the exportation of logs from 
privately owned forests, but the Canadian lum- 
bermen are trying to muffle agitation that may 
tend to stir up new lumber tariff activity by 
the United States. 





Will Try to Amend Tax Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Those mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who have ex- 
pressed a determination to secure a revision of 
the 1921 internal revenue law to tighten up 
corporation taxes have under consideration the 
offering of amendments to the principal appro- 
priation bills as they come up for consideration 
during the December short session. 

Apparently they see no hope of getting thru 
anything in the shape of separate legislation, 
which would be subject to prolonged debate. 

In order to carry thru such a project success- 
fully it would be necessary to keep the amend- 
ments within narrow limits. Secretary Mellon’s 
reported plan for the prohibition of the trading 
of stocks of equal value for the purpose of 
evading taxation doubtless would be weleomed 
if submitted to Congress. Before it could get 
thru, however, it would likely be augmented by 
a proviso prohibiting stock dividends of the 
familiar kind or subjecting them to virtually 
prohibitive taxation. The radical element in 
Congress would eagerly embrace an opportunity 
to put thru this and probably other amend- 
ments to the 1921 law if the ways were greased 
by a constructive suggestion from the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Attention has been drawn, recently to Sec- 
tion 220 of the revenue act of 1921 by the 
statements made by Representative James A. 
Frear of Wisconsin, member of the ways and 
means committee. Mr. Frear’s view is said to 
be that this section was intended to stop the 
payment of stock dividends, but Treasury De- 
partment officials hold a contrary view. The 
following paragraph is from Section 220 of 
the act: 

The fact that any corporation is a mere holding 
company, or that the gains and profits are per- 
mitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs 
of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of 


a purpose to escape the surtux; but the fact that 
the gains and profits are in any case permitted to 


accumulate and become surplus shall not be con-° 


strued as evidence of a purpose to escape the tax 
in such case unless the commissioner certifies that 
in his opinion such accumulation is unreasonable 
for the purposes of the business. When requested 
by the commissioner, or any collector, every cor- 
poration shall forward to him a correct statement 


of such gains and profits and the names and ad- 
dresses of the individuals or shareholders who 
would be entitled to the same if divided or dis- 
tributed, and of the amounts that would be pay- 
able to each. 


Article 352 of internal revenue regulations 
62, under the caption ‘‘ Purpose to Escape Sur- 
tax’’ reads as follows: 


Section 220 of the statute applies where a cor- 
poration is formed or availed of for the purpose 
of preventing the imposition of the surtax upon 
its stockholders or members by permitting its 
gains and profits to accumulate instead of being 
divided or distributed. Prima facie evidence of a 
purpose to escape the surtax exists where a cor- 
poration has practically no business except holding 
stocks, securities or other property and collecting 
the income therefrom or where a corporation other 
than a mere holding company permits its gains 
and profits to accumulate beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business. 

The business of a corporation is not limited to 
that which it has previously carried on, but in 
general includes any line of business which it may 
legitimately undertake. However, a radical change 
of business when a considerable surplus has been 
accumulated may afford evidence of a purpose to 
escape the surtax. When one corporation owns 
the stock of another corporation in the same or 
a related line of business and in effect operates the 
other corporation, the business of the latter may 
be considered in substance the business of the first 
corporation. Gains and profits of the first cor- 
poration put into the second thru the purchase of 
stock or otherwise may, therefore, if a subsidiary 
relationship is established, constitute employment 
of the income in its own business. To establish 
that the business of one corporation can be re- 
garded as including the business of another it is 
ordinarily essential that the first corporation own 
substantially all of the stock of the second. In- 
vestment by a corporation of its income in stock 
and securities of another corporation is not with- 
out anything further to be regarded as employ- 
ment of the income in its business. 


Article 353, entitled ‘‘ Unreasonable Accumu- 
lation of Profits,’’ follows: 


An accumulation of gains and profits is unrea- 
sonable if it is not required for the purpose of 
the business, considering all the circumstances of 
the case. No attempt can be made to enumerate 
all the ways in which gains and profits of a cor- 
poration may be accumulated for the reasonable 
needs of the business. Undistributed income is 
properly accumulated if invested in increased in- 
ventories or additions to plant reasonably needed 
by the business. It is properly accumulated if re- 
tained for working capital required by the busi- 
ness or in accordance with contract obligations 
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placed to the credit of a sinking fund for the pur- 
pose of retiring bonds issued by the corporation. 
In the case of a banking institution the business 
of which is to receive, using capital, surplus and 
deposits for that purpose, undistributed income 
actually represented by loans or reasonably re- 
tained for future loans is not accumulated beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business. The nature 
of the investment of gains and profits is immate- 
rial if they are not in fact needed in the business. 

Treasury Department officials, as well as Mr. 
Frear, concede that probably a large number of 
corporations will fall under the penalty, but 
it will not be solely because they have declared 
large stock dividends. In this connection it is 
pointed out that often a stock dividend does 
not add a dollar to the wealth or the income 
of the man receiving it. Frequently it repre- 
sents expenditure of undivided income that 
accumulated as a surplus and was expended 
in the business rather than distributed and new 
stock issued bearing interest. That a great 
corporation like the Standard Oil Co., with 
world wide ramifications, requires a large sur- 
plus for the purposes of the business Mr. Frear 
would hardly deny. 

The liberal use of thé word ‘‘reasonable’’ 
and the word ‘‘unreasonable’’ presumably was 
intended to protect legitimate corporate ac- 
tivity. Without the use of these words Sec- 
tion 220 doubtless would be construed as for- 
bidding the accumulation of any undivided 
profits, corporations being required to divide 
all earnings from year to year and issue new 
interest-bearing securities as additional capi- 
tal was required for the business. Such a 
scheme in time would doubtless reduce the Fed- 
eral taxes, since an increasing volume of earn- 
ings would be required to meet expanding in- 
terest charges and pay off maturing obligations. 


MORE MONEY FOR TRADE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The bureau 
of the budget has allowed $955,000 for the 
Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year 
beginning June 30. This is an increase of 
$50,000 over the current appropriation. The 
commission submitted estimates aggregating 
$1,000,000, but after conferences Gen. Lord 
fixed the budget at $955,000. Should the. $50,- 
000 get by Congress, the commission will use 
most of it to pay the salaries of additional 
attorneys, economists and accountants. The 
director of the budget was advised that the 
commission is handicapped by a shortage of 
trained men, and also by the small salaries it 
is authorized to pay. The maximum which 
may be paid an attorney is $5,000 a year, and 
the great majority of the commission’s attor- 
neys get $3,000 and $4,000, altho they are fre- 
quently opposed by the best legal talent. 


(‘@@e@aeaaaaaaeaaaaaaa 


AN INTERESTING REFORESTATION PROJECT 


{In a news story appearing in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Nov. 18 under a Merrill ( Wis.) 
date line the statement was made that a tract 
of land had been sold by the Vilas County Lum- 
ber Co. for a reforestation project to be carried 
out by New York men. This statement was in 
part erroneous—in that the land referred to 
was sold by the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., in- 
stead of by the concern first mentioned. A 
correct version, embodying additional informa- 
tion since received, follows.—EbITor. ] 


WINCHESTER, WIs., Nov. 22.—The Turtle 
Lake Lumber Co. has sold to a group of eastern 
men prominent in forestry and camp manage- 
ment a tract of about 1,600 acres of cut-over 
land situated in northeastern Vilas County. 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of New York City, who 
for eight. years was dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, is presi- 
dent of the company which will develop the 
property. Prof. W. E. Sanderson, who is a 
graduate of the New York State College of 
Forestry, and for the last four years has been 
director of the summer camp maintained on 
Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks by that in- 
stitution, will be in charge of the camp opera- 
tion as forester and director. There is to be 
established a summer camp for boys, who will 
be trained in camp life and nature study. 

In addition to the camp proposition, Dr. 
Baker and his associates intend earrying out a 


comprehensive program of practical, commercial 
forestry and reforestation. Eleven hundred 
acres are to be devoted to this purpose and de- 
veloped in accordance with the plans of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin State conservation 
commissions for the State forests. The forest- 
ers in charge plan to establish their own tree 
nursery, but the first reforestation work doubt- 
less will be with trees supplied by the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission, as two to three 
years will be required to grow trees in the com- 
pany’s nursery to the size requisite for trans- 
planting. The program of planting will ex- 
tend over several years, and will involve the 
planting of more than 1,000,000 trees of the 
hardwood and softwood species. 

‘‘The Turtle Lake Lumber Co. is delighted 
to have a forester of Dr. Baker’s standing as a 
neighbor,’’ said Robert Duncan, general man- 
ager of that concern, ‘‘and feels sure that the 
institutions that he intends establishing in this 
part of Vilas County can not help but add to 
the cultural tone of this famous resort region. 
The influence of this forestry project may in 
the course of a few years be the means of 
thousands of acres being reforested; and who 
knows but what Vilas County timber resources 
may become more valuable in the future than 
in the past?’’ 


WHARF FIRE SUGGESTS IMPROVED WOOD 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Concluded from page 37) 


3—Heavier dead loads to be carried on the river 
bank where foundation conditions are at their 
worst. 


4—Greater resulting damage to the structure 
from minor settling which would not be serious in 
case of timber construction. 


5—Possibility of necessity to retreat from cer- 
tain sections of the river front due to cutting in 
of the banks. This may occur even when mattress 
protection is provided. In case of concrete struc- 
tures, the original investment practically would be 
a total loss. 


Slow Burning Mill Type Preferred 





In the light of the foregoing and of the general 
knowledge of the unsuitability of steel (regardless 
of first cost) for substructure works subject to the 
alternate action of river water, silt and air, it 
would appear that the bulk of the river front 
structures of the future will be designed to rest 
on wooden supports, protection against decay being 
provided by creosote treatment until such a time 
as some other method is discovered which will give 
equal lasting qualities, and at the same time, bring 
about a decrease in the fire hazard. 

Recognizing this necessity of the continued use 
of timber substructures, the following precaution- 
ary measures are suggested by the destruction of 
the Government wharf tho many of these are so 
obvious as to hardly require mentioning: 


Substituting, so far as possible, a slow burning 
mill type of construction for the light sections now 
commonly used in bracing. 

Fireproof or fire-resisting roof covering. 

Construction of a longitudinal fire wall from low 
water to first floor level, to cut off draft. 

Construction of cross fire walls at proper inter- 
vals, from low water level to above the roof line. 

Design of all fire walls so that their integrity 
may not be affected by the burning or the failure 
of any or all of the thee portions of the structure. 
(This probably will require practically complete 
isolation of the walls, so far as any substantial 
connections are concerned, from the frame work 
of the structure.) 

Extension of automatic sprinkler systems to 
afford protection of substructures. 

“Inverted monitors,” controlled from main floor 
or from some distant point, to reach an interior 
fire in the substructure. 

Placing of all important water lines in such a 
position and with such supports and _ protection 
that they will continue to function under all con- 
ditions, so long as the main supply of water con- 
tinues. 

It is also suggested that consideration be given 
to a design which will provide more open spaces in 
the substructure for fire streams. The use of fewer 
brace timbers of heavier section, as above recom- 
mended, will be of assistance but it is possible 
that other improvements may be made to facilitate 
reaching a substructure fire from a hose held at 
a reasonable distance. 

Mr. Shaw suggests also the necessity of con- 
venient access to structure for the fighting of 
fires along the river front, more floating equip- 
ment, the fixing of a drastic penalty for the 
dumping of oil into the river, and other pre- 
cautions that evidently were neglected at New 
Orleans and thus made possible a much heavier 
loss than otherwise would have resulted. 
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Oar mill at Franklin, Va. 


BIG VALUES 


for your customers are assured 
when you supply them 


N. C. PINE 


made at our mills for we 
watch millwork and grades 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 
Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
oe ee Building, 


GEORGE 
MP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 











North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace practicall hi 
in lett cotail fen. = | Sia 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 


LU M B E R and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed GUM 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 














FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


4nd contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 


AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN, 


#4) 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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We ship by rail or cargo 


UR lumber has a character 


of its own, is perfectly 
milled, uniformly graded and 
offers dealers the best buy on 
the East Coast. Your custom- 
ers will be delighted with the 


natural qualities of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Give it a trial today. 
Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








‘Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - - einem Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER co., Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS Co., Johnstown, Pa. 








Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N. * P IN Our Specialty 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 


HERTFORD, N.C. 








QUICK SELLERS—tThat is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


It N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Norfolk, 
Rowland Lumber Co.,Nefelk, 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 























INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Vesuvius Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 


ARIZONA. Yuma—De Mund Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—L. P. Du _ Bose 
Lumber Co.,- incorporated. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Cooley Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$80,000. 

San Francisco—Metropolitan Furniture Co., 
incorporated. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Tide Water 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Bartow—O. W. Finney Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000; to manufac- 
ture sash, doors and millwork. 

Daytona—Hoffman-Burleigh Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture sash, doors and 
millwork. 

Jacksonville — McLin-Coachman Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000; lumber. 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Builders’ Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; to 
manufacture lumber, etc. 

Perry—Evans-Vickery Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; plan establishment of 
saw and planing mills at Perry, according to 
R. H. Evans. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—United Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Cain-Hurley Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

INDIANA. Batesville—American Furniture 
Co., increasing capital to $300,000. 

Marion—Spencer Table Co., increasing capital 
from $110,000 to $210,000; to manufacture furni- 
ture and tables. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Embry Lumber 
Co., formerly operated as a department of the 
Embry Box Co., has filed separate articles of 
incorporation; capital, $10,000; branch’ sales 
office and show room opened at Fifth and Wal- 
nut streets. 


incor- 


MAINE. Portland—Valley Brook Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Sampson Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated. 

Boston—Atlantic Washing Machine Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture 
washing machines. 


Worcester—Worcester Cabinet Co.,  incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Edwards—Big Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—Charles S. Schultz 
& Son, incorporated; capital, $500,000; building 
materials. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Glendale Sash & 
Millwork Corporation organized; wholesale. 

Livingston Manor—Rockland Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Manhattan—Morden C. Lichter, incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; to deal in lumber, timber and 
wood and to build steam boats, etc. 

Peru—A. Mason & Sons, incorporated. 

Port Jervis—Port Jervis Woodworking Cor- 
poration organized. 

St. Albans—St. Albans Lumber & Mason Mate- 
rial Co., incorporated; capital, $9,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Tombaugh Lumber Co., 206 
McKinley Avenue, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Dayton—-Mosier Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; lumber and building supplies. 

Mechanicsburg—Alexander Hardwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in 
all kinds of hardwoods. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Anna Creek Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

North Portland—North Portland Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—McDuff Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Unaka Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—McGranahan Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to operate whole- 
sale and retail lumber business. 

Houston—Anderson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Orange—Ellis & Perry Co. 
tal, $20,000. 

San Antonio—Gene Brisco Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., Mill No. 2, incorporated; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

Kalama—Columbia River Door Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

_ Seattle—Puget Sound Automobile Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000,000; to 
manufacture tractors and autos. 

Spokane—North America Lumber Manufac- 
turing & Export Co., incorporated; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Anthony’s Creek—Clifton 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Thorp—Thorp Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 


, incorporated; capi- 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Lincoln—Leal & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Diamond Match. Co. 
oan Jose—J. E. Hewitt succeeded by R. B. 

ra 

axate Rosa—Columbo-Fuller Lumber Co. sold 
to Sterling Lumber Co. 

Seville—H. M. Beckman sold to Alta District 
Lumber Co. 

Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co. merged local 
yard with Simpson & Gray Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Wildwood—McRainey & Bridges 
succeeded by Fort White Package Co 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—J. B. Jemison & 
Co.; T. L. Ross sold interest to J. B. Jemison. 

ILLINOIS. Savanna—M. W. Dupuis trans- 
fers interests in firm of M. Depuis & Son, retail 
— yard, to Estate of Eber Dupuis and re- 
tires. 


IOWA. Baxter—Farmers’ Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Matt. J. Kettenhofen and W. W. 
Miller. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—Hall Lumber Co. 


succeeded by King-Lawrence Lumber Co., of 

Wichita. 
Valeda—Call 

Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Escanaba—All assets of the 
Land & Timber Co. of Escanaba sold to C. W. 
Stribley, of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., of 
Kaukauna, Wis.; new _ organization being 
formed to be known as Tilco Timber Co. which 
will take over all the property acquired by the 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Winnor & Wil- 
son succeeded by A. C. Winnor & Co. 


& Townsend sold to McCoy 


MISSOURI. Lockwood — Lockwood Lumber 
Co sold to Wade & Meek. 
NEBRASKA. Ulysses — Farmers’ Lumber 


Co. sold to L. H. Judkins Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Carteret—A. J. Miller Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by A. J. Miller. 

Homestead—Morin & Bussanick succeeded by 
Morin & Carroll. 

NEW YORK. Freeport—John J. Randall Co. 
succeeded by Freeport Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington — Chad- 
bourn Lumber Co. sold to Divine Millwork Co. 


OHIO. Newark—W. N. Pettibone has pur- 
chased one-half interest in R. B. White Lumber 
Co. and takes the management of the yards 
operated in Buckeye Lake, Granville, Newark, 
Utica and Westerville. E. H. Burch will be 
local manager at Newark. 

Wapakoneta—Joseph Moeller, of St. Henry 
and Charles J. Herr, of Greenville and Rich- 
mond, have purchased the lumber and coal busi- 
ness of the George G. Bice Lumber Co. Mr. 
Bice, who has been head of the company for 
nine years, will move to Van Wert, Ohio, to take 
charge of a loan and savings company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Homstead—Kerr & In- 
gram succeeded by Ingram’s Lumber Yard. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Kimball—James A. Smith 
Lumber Co. sells local yard to Fullerton Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis. This yard has been op- 
— by the James A. Smith Lumber Co. since 


Webster—Farmers’ Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Interior Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The plant and 
equipment of Chehalis Box, Basket & Veneer 
Co. sold at receiver’s sale to Dr. H. L. Petit, 
of Chehalis. 

Grant Orchards—F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Standard Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Owen Sound—Keenan Bros. pur- 
chased property and equipment of Rixon-Ains- 
ley-Stoddart (Ltd.). 

Sunderland—Glen Allen, of the firm of Allen 
Bros., has purchased the interests of his brother, 
Frank B. Allen. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Clarendon—The Southern Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., of Warren, Ark., has leased 
a site in Clarendon and will remodel the build- 
ing thereon to be used as a branch house; will 
handle a general line of lumber, builder’s mate- 
rial and hardware. 


FLORIDA. Fort Myers—E. M. Reynolds, op- 
erating saw and planing mills at Denaud, is en- 
larging both plants to increase production of 
rough and finished lumber. 

Millville—Extensive improvement being made 
to local planing mill and to other plants of 
Yellow Pine Producing Co.; it is announced 
that a 12-mile log road is being planned into 
the company’s recently acquired timber hold- 
ings in Calhoun County; ‘logs will be delivered 
to a point near Allanton and rafted to mill here. 

GEORGIA. Louisville—T. B. Kelly Lumber 
Co. planning establishment this year of an ad- 
ditional planing mill, increasing present capac- 
ity to 30,000 feet each 24 hours. 

Thomson—Bowden-Kunnes Lumber Co., of 
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Thomson, will establish planing mill and lum- 
ber plant at Augusta, according to P. A. Bowden. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Standard Lumber 
& Supply Co. will build combined mill, dry kiln 
and garage, 50 x 100 feet, two stories high; will 
install equipment, including blower system, kiln 
and woodworking machinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—A. E. and L. 
O. Peck erecting box factory. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Moffat Milling Co. will 
erect building for offices. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Union Timber 
Co. organized by C. V. Wilder, Louis Montfort 
and Clarence Parrish, of Blaine, will begin op- 
eration of a sawmill next spring; purchased 200 
acres of timber and a mill from Thomas & 
Anderson. 


att on aa Crystal Springs— J. C. Thomas 
C. Willcoxon will open lumber yard. 

ae EM! Turpentine Co. organized 
with capital of $25,000; headquarters, Lyman. 

Kosciusko—Hill & Nevers Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; saw and planing mill. 

NEW YORK. Tupper Lake—C. H. Elliott & 
Son, recently began; lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Salem 
Lumber Co. will open yard about middle of De- 
cember. 

OHIO. Circieville—W. H. Schleyer Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Burke—Edens Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

Robstown—Robstown Lumber & Shingle Co., 
new concern. 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS : 








The Planters Lumber Co. | 
JEANERETTE, LA, Limited 
OUISIANA 


BAND SAWED 


RedCypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


San Antonio—Cahill & Welder Co., recently 


NEW VENTURES began; wholesale southern pine. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Herman H. Hettler 
ALABAMA. Montgomery—Marks & Betty Lumber Co., of Chicago, opening office. 
Vancouver—Williams Stained Shingle Co., re- 
cently began._ 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. North Bay—R. B. Tennant has 
started a retail yard. 


CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Martinsville—O. E. Tarman & 
Co., loss by fire. 

Table Grove—Table Grove Lumber Co., loss 
by fire. 

INDIANA. Nappanee—Two mills belonging to 
Coppes Bros. & Zook, kitchen cabinet manufac- 
turers, destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

South Bend—South Bend Toy Factory, loss 
by fire. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids Lumber 
Co., plant destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—Tymon Lum- 
ber Mill, loss by fire, $4,000. 

OHIO. Dayton—Buckeye Veneer Co., loss by 

re. 


Lumber Co. recently began; wholesale. 

Fah ag Sigal a Lumber Co., wholesale, 
recently beg 

Sheffield—Whittfield Lumber Co. will open 
yar 

ARKANSAS. Emery—Payne Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Little Rock—Fee-Crayton Hardwood Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Mount Ida—H. W. Biggs, of Womble, will put 
into operation a stave mill to use timber in the 
vicinity of Mount Ida. 

Texarkana—Texarkana Crate Co. recently be- 
gan. 

CALIFORNIA. Cunningham — Hess Lumber 
Co., of Sebastapool, will open yard. 

Johannesburg—Johannesburg Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

IDAHO. Orofino—Idaho Lumber Co recently 
began; sawmill; C. S. Anderson, owner. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Parks & Lawton opened 
office at 20 East Jackson. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Clarence H. Patberg 
recently began lumber business. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Brooks Sales Co. recently 
began; commission. 

KENTUCKY. Dunville—Noah Baxter will 
open yard about Dec. 15. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Earl A. Smith 
recently began; commission. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—Port Huron Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., recently began. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bethlehem—kKurtz Bros., 
loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Stamford—Fire destroyed supply 
house and contents of Spencer Abbott Lumber 
Co.; loss, about $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—Ohio Lumber 
Co., yard destroyed by fire; 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber destroyed. 














The demand for sash, doors and millwork of all 
kinds continues to be exceptionally good for this 
time of the year thruout the country. Many plants 
are rushed with orders for special work, and prac- 


it by no means easy to keep up with the rush of 
orders. The outlook is regarded as very encour- 
aging. 

Sash and millwork plants in San Francisco, 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and 1 MOULDINGS. i, 








Morley Cypress Company 
MORLEY, LA. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
Telegraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 


Manufacturers 








CYPRESS 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 





Dibert, Stark & BrownCypressCo., Ltd. 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Planing Mill Facilities. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 











Lutcher & Méore 








Cypress Lumber Co. 


tically all have as much business as they can han- Calif., are well supplied with orders owing to con- 


dle with their forces, considerable difficulty being tinued building activity. They have done a good LUTCHER, LA. 

experienced in getting sufficient capable men. De- year’s business. The sash and door factories in 

tailed reports from a number of points follow: the Bay counties district are having a satisfactory Manufacturers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories have trade. Finished door factories connected with the Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


been shipping out stock quite heavily and their white and sugar pine sawmills are making good 
regular stocks are depleted. All are busy turning outputs, and have a fair demand. There is a 
out special work, but find trouble getting cars, strong demand for sash and door cut stock, but 
and also in getting glass. There will be a steady some of the manufacturers prefer to utilize the 
run all winter to catch up on orders and accumu- lumber in their own plants. 

late stock for the spring trade. 


(SABRE BEaEBRBEBaEaAAaS 
Millworkers, including manufacturers of doors 
and sash, in Columbus, Ohio, are extremely busy HYMENEAL 
for the time of the year. A considerable volume PORT—SWEENEY. Ulysses Glenn Port, 
of business has been booked which will keep their manager of the Amberg Lumber Co., Amberg, 
factories busy for several months. Interior fin- toon a ann Bi tg ig <= 2 
see ~ oo — br a i one jobs ae The bride has been a supervising teacher of the 
ave been roofed and thus the mills are active. puyrai schools of Marinette County for some 
Indications point to a better run of business during time. The young couple will reside in Amberg. 
the winter months, especially if the season is an 
open one. Skilled labor is scarce and it appears SMITH—JUKES. Robert Currier Smith, of 
to be getting scarcer each year and more especially the Penn Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
after a period of depression. Door and sash facto- a Martha ——- — of Rag ote 
ries are especially busy on standard sizes. Prices j; 6 ee eee ee at the heme 6 
the bride in Greenwich. After returning from 
are firm at former levels and there is no tendency a honeymoon trip, the couple will reside in 
to cut them, as business is satisfactory at existing Camden, N. J 


levels, 
K s Ci Mo. P , McLEAN—DICK. The engagement is an- 
ansas City (Mo.) plants made some advances nounced of Robert McLean, formerly in the 


this week on pine and fir doors, and millwork and hardwood business in Baltimore, Md., and Miss 
sales managers say the present scale probably Katherine Scott Dick, daughter of Mrs. Wil- 
will rule the balance of the year. Business is hold- liam Dick, Dernholm, Scotland. No date has 
ing up very well, with somewhat better demand as yet been set for the wedding. Mr. McLean 


for yard stock in the country. There is a good sailed several weeks ago from New York to 
volume of new figuring on specials. become the _ foreign representative of the 


‘ Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, ( > 

The door and planing mill factories at Buffalo, and will make his permanent home on the Poitevent & Favre 

N. Y., report a slowing up in the amount of new other side. He came to the United States many L b C 

building, but as yet this is not greatly felt, as the Years ago, engaging in the hardwood trade in umper oO. 
Manufacturers of 


shops have a good deal of work on hand from Pa@ltimore, and he has represented various pro- 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 


























Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 
—- | 
Red UY Press 
LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 




















=> 


back orders. It is stated that the season hag been ducing concerns in that city. 


an unusually good one and has been continuing CRERERSAS SSO 
active longer than usual. PIG IRON PRODUCTION for September totaled 























The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 2,034,000 tons, compared with only 1,816,000 Cable Address Mandeville, 
tinues to be in good shape, with all of the jobbers tons the month before and only 986,000 tons in \ Poitevent” Mandeville. La. y) 
and manufacturers busy and the mills still finding September, 1921. — 
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sx | Investigate 


Our Values 


We believe you will find 
they measure up favorably 
with any you have ever 
obtained. With four mills 
cutting pine and two hard- 
woods, we are ever ready 
to meet your demands in 


Southern Hardwoods 


YELLOW PINE 


Factory Flooring, Finish 
Long Joist, Dimension 
Shiplap, Flooring 
Drop Siding 
Boards 


Let us have your inquiries. 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Members: Southern Pine Association, American Wholesale 
Lumber Association and National Hardwood Association. 














Colonial Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yard Stock 

s Shed Stock 
Timbers 

Factory Flooring 


Railroad Timbers 
Car Material 
Implement Stock 
Crating Stock 


** Service First ”’ 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


CEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
ard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA, 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


Lidell emia 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 














JOSEPH HENRY HOWARD, president of the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., 
died at his home in that city on Friday, Nov. 
17, at the age of 81. He had been contined to 
his bed for five weeks and death was due to a 


complication of ailments. His widow, Ida G. 
Howard, survives him. 
Funeral services were 
held at the home, 800 


Pennsylvania Street, at 
y m., Monday, Nov. 
20. Interment in the 
family plot at Fairmont 
Cemetery followed. All 
branches of the Hallack 
& Howard Lumber Co. 
were closed thruout the 
day. 

Joseph H. Howard 
was one of the most 





THE 
JOSEPH H. 


LATE 
HOWARD 





widely known lumber- 
men in the Rocky 
Mountain region and 
his friends in the trade 
thruout the United 
States are legion. He 
was truly a pioneer of 
the industry, being one 
of the first in almost 
every activity of the 
lumber business in his 
city and section. He was born May 20, 1841, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the son of Robert and Margaret 
Howard. At 12 years of age he moved with his 
parents to Dubuque, lowa, and there he gained 
his first experience in the lumber business. He 
moved to Denver in 1871 as a representative of 
the millwork firm of Palmer-Fuller Co., of Chi- 
cago, acting as traveling salesman for that con- 
cern for six years. Incidentally he was the 
first sash and door representative to enter the 
Texas country then opening up. 

In 1877, with his brother, Charles S. Howard, 
who had also been with the Palmer-Fuller 
Co., he entered a partnership with E. F. and 
Charles Hallack, forming the Hallack & Howard 
Co. The Hallacks were already in the lum- 
ber business in Denver, being among the pio- 
neers of that city. E. F. Hallack retired from 
the firm in 1881, disposing of his interests to 
the other partners. In 1888 the name was 
changed and the company incorporated as the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., with Charles 
S. Howard as president, and Joseph H. Howard 
as vice president. During these years the com- 
pany had established a number of retail yards 
in western Nebraska, Kansas and eastern Colo- 
rado under the names of Howard Lumber Co. 
and Atlas Lumber Co. In 1891 Charles S. How- 
ard died and Charles Hallack succeeded him 
as president. In 1899 Mr. Hallack disposed of 
his interest to Joseph H. Howard, who then be- 
came president and remained’ actively at the 
head of his company until his death. 

Mr. Howard had been a member of the Denver 
Club since the first year of its existence, 1880, 
and was the oldest living member at the time 
of his decease. He was also a member of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago, having enjoyed 
a wide acquaintance among the older business 
men of that city. He was a man of great ac- 
tivity, absolute integrity and the highest busi- 
ness principles. His company has become noted 
as one of the most alive and progressive retail 
lumber organizations in the country, the famil- 
iar “H. & H.’’, by which it is generally known, 
being almost a household word in the city in 
which he lived and worked. He was one of 
the outstanding figures in the development of 
Colorado business enterprise and a leader in 
pioneering lumber days of the Southwest. 








JOHN W. REYNOLDS, pioneer lumberman of 
the Northwest, and a resident of Tacoma, Wash., 
for the last fifteen years, died at a hospital in 
that aon f on Nov. 15, aged 74. Mr. Reynolds went 
to Washington in 1879 where he settled at Gold- 
endale. He removed later to Napavine, where 
he owned a timber claim and began manufac- 
turing ties for the Northern Pacific Railroad. In 
partnership with W. C. Davie, of Tacoma, he 
operated a sawmill at Napavine for a number 
of years and established a camp which after- 
wards became the town which still bears the 
name of Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds continued in 
the lumber business until 1900 when he sold his 
interests and moved to Chehalis. He founded the 
Security State Bank of Chehalis, and in 1907 
retired from active business. In that year he 
moved to Tacoma. Mr. Reynolds is survived by 
a widow, two sons and six daughters. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania. 





ISAAC F. BALSLEY, secretary of the United 
States Spruce Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, died 
Nov. 15 at his home in Ridley Park, Pa. He 
was 54 years old and is survived by a widow, 
one son and one daughter with several grand- 
children. Mr. Balsley had been suffering from 


heart trouble for several years, but was ap- 
parently not in a serious condition. He remained 
active in business until a few weeks before his 
death. Mr. Balsley was formerly in business in 
the Pittsburgh District, where he was associated 
with Wilson Bros. and Mead & Speer. He had 
been located in the Philadelphia territory for 
about eight years. He was a member of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club and played 
with them at the tournament in October. He 
was also a member of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association. 





J. C. KIRKPATRICK, founder and president 
of the National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich., died 
on Friday, Nov. 17 at his home there. He had 
been ill for several weeks. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was one of the leading men in the industrial 
world of the Northwest and was _ nationally 
known among lumbermen. He was born in Al- 
leghany, Pa. in 1861, and had resided in Esca- 
naba 25 years. He was president of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Superior Iron Co., Escanaba Na- 
tional Bank, Escanaba Morning Press, Bird’s 
Eye Veneer Co. and A. J. Kirsten Co. He was 
vice president of the Escanaba Power & Trac- 
tion Co., a director of the Escanaba Paper Co. 
and the Delta Hotel Co., and served as officer 
or director of many industrial concerns else- 
where. He is survived by a widow, two sisters 
and a brother. 





J. 1. ©. CONNOR, familiarly and affectionately 
known as “Jack” to most of the lumbermen of 
the Pacific Northwest, died suddenly while driv- 
ing his automobile from Portland to Seattle on 
Sunday, Nov. 12. Mr. Connor was in apparently 
good health on leaving Portland but was stricken 
with heart trouble as the car reached a point 
about three miles south of Toledo, Wash. He 
stopped and as he stepped out of the car he fell 
dead. The body was sent to Seattle for inter- 
ment, the Masonic lodge having charge of the 
funeral services. The news of his tragic end 
was a great shock and brought deep sorrow 
to a great number of west Coast lumbermen who 
had long known him as a friend and business 
associate. 

Jack Connor was 39 years old and belonged to 
a family of lumbermen. His father, Harry Con- 
nor, now living at Detroit, Mich., began his 
logging experience up in the woods of New 
Brunswick and moved from there to the Saginaw 
Valley where he engaged in logging in the white 
pine forests of that region. Jack Connor was 
born at Elmhall, Mich., and he and his two 
brothers learned the lumber business in the 
Saginaw Valley. The three brothers moved to 
the Pacific Coast soon after completing their 
schooling and all of them have become widely 
known and successful lumbermen of that section. 
J. I. C. Connor went to work for the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. at Clear Lake, Wash., in 1903 and a 
little later worked for the Skyhomish Lumber 
Co. at Skyhomish. In 1908 he went on the road 





THE LATE J. I. C. CONNOR 


as buyer for the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and 
in 1912, with his brother, E. L., widely known 
as ‘‘Ted’’ Connor, he helped to organize the 
Connor-Wilkinson Co. (Ltd.), a wholesale con- 
cern of Seattle. About 1915 he became manager 
for the Silver Lake Manufacturing Co., at Maple 
Falls, Wash., and held that position until the 
mill burned in 1920. He then became manager 
for the Securities Lumber Co., of Seattle, for a 
short while, and in 1921 took the position of 
manager for the Scappoose Lumber Co., of Scap- 
poose, Ore. Fire again interrupted his career. 
the mill being burned to the ground recently, 
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and Mr. Connor then took the position of buyer 
for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of Seattle. 
Mr. Connor is survived by a widow, Mrs. 
Blanch Connor, a stepdaughter, one sister, his 
father and two brothers: E. L. (Ted) Connor, 
president of Connor & Bailey (Inc.), Everett, 
Wash., and A. C, Connor, superintendent of the 
Brix Lumber Co., MeIntosh, Wash. He was a 
member of the George Washington Masonic 
Lodge of Seattle, which had charge of the 
— services, and of the Ballard Lodge of 
8. 





COL. JAY H. NORTHRUP, well known lum- 
berman of Huntington, W. Va., died at his 
home in Louise, W. Va., recently at the age 
of 82 following a stroke of paralysis. In the 
course of his long business career, Col. North- 
rup was connected with many of the timber 
enterprises of that section. He was one of the 
largest dealers in railroad ties in the Big Sandy 
region and organized several large coal and 
railroad companies developing the Big Sandy 
valley. He was general manager of the Chat- 
teroy Railway until it was taken over by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. He is credited with having 
been instrumental in securing locks and dams 
in the river, making development possible, and 
with the establishment of model farms in the 
community around Louise. Three daughters 
survive. 





WALTER G. WHITE, a noted lumberman of 
Albany, N. Y., died at the home of his sister in 
that city on Nov. 14. For more than forty years 
Mr. White was one of the outstanding figures 
in the lumber trade of the United States and 
Canada. He was formerly connected with the 
firm of Douglas L. White & Co., of Albany, and 
the C. H. Perley Co., of Ottawa, Canada. He 
owned extensive timber lands in California and 
in western Canada. He was president of the 
Hull Lumber Co., of Ottawa, at the time of his 
death. Mr. White was the son of the late 
Douglas L. White, a leading New York State 
lumberman. He is survived by Douglas L. White, 
Jr., of Midland, Canada, F. M. White, of San 
Diego, Calif., R. P. White, of Albany, and two 
sisters, both of Albany. 





E. C. ARNOLD, general agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died suddenly last week at the age of 48. Mr. 
Arnold, familiarly known by scores of lumber- 
men as ‘‘Zeke’’, died as the result of an opera- 
tion for appendicitis and pneumonia complica- 
tions. He is survived by a widow, who was Miss 
Jessie Turney, daughter of a well known Ken- 
tucky lumberman. Members of all branches of 
the trade at Cincinnati have come into contact 
with Mr. Arnold and he was held in high esteem 
among them. His unfailing willingness and good 
nature in looking up claims or investigating lost 
cars or hurrying up shipments endeared him to 
a Fagg whose business brought them into touch 
w m. 





B. F. BROCK, of Stella, Wash., pioneer logger 
of the Columbia River district, died at the age 
of 73 at his home in Stella on Nov. 3 following 
a short illness. Mr. Brock went west in 1875, 
locating on Coal Creek in Cowlitz County where 
he was associated with Jacob Wiest in a logging 
enterprise. A few years later he purchased tim- 
ber near the mouth of Coal Creek and on Mos- 
quito Creek, and built one of the first logging 
railways in the country. In 1903 he sold his 
logging interests and railway to the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., which 
operates as the Eufaula Co., and retired to his 
farm. He leaves a widow and nine children. 


W. FINLEY BENTLEY, one of the best known 
lumbermen of the eastern Kentucky district, 
died at his home near Fisty, Ky., on Nov. 17 
at the age of 75. Mr. Bentley was for many 
years head of the Bentley Lumber Co., and in- 
stalled sawmills more than twenty years ago. 
He owned a considerable tract of coal and timber 
lands. He leaves a widow and several children. 
Two sons, Robert and Bryant, will continue the 
business, 








NELLIE M. DEHN, wife of Frederick F. 
Dehn, manager of the Pagosa Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., died Friday, Nov. 17, after an ill- 
ness of less than one week. Mrs. Dehn was 
born in Salida, Colo., 28 years ago and was 
married to Mr. Dehn in 1916, shortly after she 
was graduated from the University of Colorado. 
Besides her husband she is survived by her 
mother, four sisters and three brothers. 


JAMES R. WOODWARD, one of the veteran 
saw and planing mill operators of Indiana, died 
at his home in Lapel at the age of 77. He was 
widely known among the lumbermen of central 
Indiana. He established a sawmill at Lapel in 
1864 with his brother as partner, and has been 
active in the business ever since. He is sur- 
vived by five children. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Nov. 18.—The McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co. has gained the decision in the supreme 
court of Washington in an appeal taken by W. W. 
Seymour and other property owners from a de- 
cision by the superior court of Whatcom County. 
The issue involved is the right of the timber con- 
cern to condemn lands for a logging railroad right- 
of-way, the appellants having contended that an 





owner of an undivided one-third of the property 
under condemnation was not notified. 


Macon, GaA., Nov. 21.—Joseph Mathews, of 
Hawkinsville, Ga., prominently identified with the 
lumber industry in this State for years, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy here individually and as a 
partner of the Sams Lumber Co., the Sams-Mathews 
Lumber Co. and the Redding-Mathews Lumber Co., 
listing liabilities of $88,956, and assets of $3,650. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 21.—N. L. Hudson, retail 
lumber dealer of Cedar Grove, La., has filed papers 
in bankruptcy, listing assets at $2,578 and 
liabilities at £4 168. He has also been engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber for some time, operat- 
Hon Ae small plant in connection with the retail 

usiness. 








BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 18.—A petition for 
the. foreclosure of a series of mortgages, aggregat- 
ing $64,000 has been filed against the Forest Lum- 
ber Co. and the Northwest Trading Co., by the 
Bank of California. The Forest Lumber Co. oper- 
ated a small mill and camp near Wickersham. The 
fifteen promissory notes mentioned in the petition 
date from September, 1920, to October, 1922. 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 18.—The suit brought 
against the Danaher Lumber Co., by A. F. Ander- 
son, of Tacoma, has been compromised by the pay- 
ment to the complainant of $25,000. The payment 
was made by the receiver of the company and 
authorized by Judge William Askren of the supe- 
rior court. The suit was entered following the 
death of Mr. Danaher last year, Mr. Anderson 
—* broken contracts and unpaid promissory 
notes. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


CRESTVIEW, FLA., Nov. 21.—Timber on 77,000 
acres of land has been sold to the Southern Tie & 
Timber Co., of Jacksonville, by the Union Land & 
Timber Co., the land lying in the southern part of 
Okaloosa County. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 21.—Representatives ol 
the Louisville Cooperage Co. have closed deals on 
several hundred acres of oak timber lying along 
the Line Fork and Leatherwood headwaters on the 
Perry County.border which the —— proposes 
to develop immediately after the first of the year. 


SRESBEABEBEBBEAABEAaE: 


NEWS NOTES FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 18.—The car situation has become more 
acute the last week, despite promises of long trains 
of empties being headed westward, and as a result 
most mills are complaining of inability to carry on 
business in the volume that it is offered. It is 
generally predicted that next spring will be one 
of the most active ever experienced in Pacific 
Northwest lumbering. 

Shipments from St. Helens, Ore., for last week 
were close to 2,000,000 feet. The steamers Wap- 
ama and Santiam departed from San Pedro, each 
carrying capacity cargoes. The Japanese steamer 
Konnan Maru is taking on a consignment of 
2,000,000 feet of lumber for Kobe and Yokohama, 
and the steamer George Olson is loading a 1,400,- 
000 foot cargo of lumber for San Pedro. The 
schooner Thomas J. Lippson will complete her 
cargo of 1,200,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro 
and depart Wednesday or Thursday. The schooner 
Oregon Pine is due to arrive Tuesday for 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for Australia, and the steamers 
Oelilio, Multnomah and Matthews are due to 
arrive early in the week for lumber cargoes for 
delivery at California ports. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber 
Co., has returned from his eastern trip that took 
him by way of San Francisco, and as for the 
report that the plant here would soon resume 
operations, stated that nothing definite.could be 
said at this time. 

W. F. Henderson, who has been sales manager 
for the Saari Bros. Lumber Co., wholesale depart- 
ment here, has resigned, 

P. L. Menefee, of the L. B. .Menefee Lumber 
Co., spent a few days of last week in the Grants 
Pass district visiting the pine mills. 

At a special meeting the Columbia County court 
let a contract to Lester Clark, of Portland, to 
cruise the standing timber in the county. The price 
is to be 18 cents an acre for green timber and 12 
cents an acre for burned over areas. 

Work has started in a.small way on the route 
of a proposed electric logging railroad up the 
South Santiam River, under the direction of H. 
C. A. Worrell, engineer, of Albany, Ore. The road 
is to extend about seventeen miles above Foster 
to White City and will run thru Lebanon and 
Albany, probably with ‘a spur into Brownsville. 
Col. A. A. White, of Portland, is the promoter of 
the road, with W. P. Davidson, of St. Paul, Minn., 
and others. Col. White and Mr. Davidson are in 
the Ontario district, eastern Oregon, going over 
the route of the old Oregon military wagon road, 
where Mr. Davidson and his associates have large 
land holdings. 

The next meeting of the Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Information Bureau will be held Saturday, 
Dee. 2. 


Larite 





Flooring 


Sells Fast 


It’s a live sales proposition 
for live lumber dealers. Its 
dense grain, even quality and 
perfect manufacture are big 
assets to the dealer going 
after flooring sales. 


“Larite” attracts the builder 
on first sight and on close in- 
spection convinces the most 
critical that it is a good buy. 
Let us mix some in your 
next car of 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Write for quotations 


Carter- Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


Manning 
Texas 











Obtaining More 
Value in Lumber 


That is what our customers are 
doing for we advise with them on 
how each kind of wood will best 
fit into their needs. 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 


Our president believes in re- 
commending the lumber to fit the 
job—not the job to fit the lumber. 
And he keeps us all “on our toes” 
doing this very thing for buyers. 
Let us co-operate with you on 
future orders. 


Thos. W. Blake 


msCue Lumber Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MILLS AT: 
Hemphill, Warren, Cleveland and Kountze, Texas 
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“FLORIDA | 








(— LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 
We specialize in 


2x4 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


Car Decking, —and— 
Framing and 2 X 6 
Yard Timbers S1S2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson -Waits 


mmanee Fla. Lumber Co. , 











Southern Pine 
CYPRESS 


Yard Stock 
Shed Stock 


Eastern Office: A 

60 E. 42nd St., Timbers 
New York. Piling 
Western Office: Our Specialty: 


Hibernia Bank Bldg., 


New Orleans, La. Railroad and 


Car Material 


Stephens Lumber Co. 








Home Office : nen FLA. 








Cummer Gypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 


























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. “Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





Mercury Storage Battery Tractors Satisfy) 


Equipment manufacturers have a habit of saying 
that anything that can stand up in service in the 
lumber industry has proved its worth and that it 
can be used with satisfaction in any industry. Un- 
questionably the lumber industry gives a hard 


test to any equipment. Equipment which will not 
bear up under severe service soon shows its faults 
and is discarded. 

That the electric storage battery tractor is prop- 
erly designed and built for service in the lumber 
field,,and that its use gives entire satisfaction is 
borne out by the experiences of lumber manufac- 
turers in all parts of the country. The electric 
storage battery tractor has stood the test and has 
proved satisfactory. Perhaps no lumberman has 
stated more tersely the satisfaction given by elec- 
tric tractors than Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
He said, “It is not only my opinion, but that of 
our Mr. Rogers, that the electric tractor is the 
most satisfactory power for handling lumber.” 

Another well known company, which has used 
storage battery tractors for a number of years 
with very good satisfaction, is the Southern Lum- 
ber Co., of Warren, Ark. At present this company 
is using seven Mercury tractors made by the 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, and would 








desirability of electric storage battery tractors and 
gasoline tractors. On this subject, E. T. Collins, 
general manager of the Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark., said: ‘We are using four Mercury 
tractors, all of which are giving very good satis- 
faction, and for our purpose we prefer them to 
the gasoline tractors, as we find them much more 
convenient to operate in cold weather and probably 
more economical,” 

A similar opinion has been voiced by a number 
of other prominent lumber manufacturers, among 
them being Charles Green, vice president and 
general manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss. He said, regarding the Mercury 
tractors operated by that company: ‘We are glad 
to say that with the improved batteries they can 
absolutely compete with gasoline tractors. We 
find them much more economical and more satis- 
factory in every respect. In plain words, we con- 
sider them an absolute success.” 

Other manufacturers are equally enthusiastic 
regarding the electric storage battery tractors when 
compared to horse or mule haulage. For example, 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. reports as follows: “We 
have had an electric storage battery tractor in 
use for the last four years. We have used this 
tractor entirely around our shipping platforms and 
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Two of the Seven Mercury Tractors Used by the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


not do business without them. Everything about 
the plant and yard of the Southern Lumber Co. 
stresses the fact that only the best equipment and 
methods are employed. The company operates two 
sawmills and a large planing mill. The seven 
tractors do all the hauling necessary about the 
plant. Two capacities of Mercury’s are employed, 
the lighter machines for hauling dry lumber to 
and from the planing mill and sturdier machines 
for hauling green lumber. These tractors always 
provide power when it is required, are easily re- 
charged and cost very little to keep in running 
condition. 

The manager of another large southern pine 
manufacturing plant was caught in his office look- 
ing over some expense bills. Work of installing 
new trams had just been completed, the cost of 
which was $12,000. The manager in question 
largely ascribed the wearing out of the old trams 
to the sharp shoes on the mules which do the 
hauling about the plant. These shoes cut and dent 
the boards in the tram and the wheels of the 
loaded buggies soon begin to wear away the edges 
of the boards where the feet of the mules have 
started the work. Mercury electric storage battery 
tractors do away very largely with this sort of 
wear on tramways. Of course, tramways will wear 
out in time no matter what the hauling is, but the 
cost of keeping tramways is very greatly lessened 
where storage battery tractors are used. 

Undoubtedly in studying tractor equipment the 
lumberman is going to consider the comparative 


sheds and it has given us excellent satisfaction, 
being much more flexible and quicker in action 
than horses.” 

The Lyon Lumber Co., of Garyville, La., regard- 
ing its two electric storage battery tractors has 
much the same to say, as follows: “We find them 
much more satisfactory than mules, and much 
cheaper to operate. We believe for work of this 
kind the storage battery tractor is superior to 
gasoline tractors, as all danger of fire is eliminated 
and repairs are much less than on a gaspline 
machine.” 

Turning to the Atlantic coast, T. W. Hampton, 
manager of the Boone Fork Lumber Co., Shull’s 
Mills, N. C., said: ‘We have had in use on our 
job, over two years, three Mercury storage battery 
tractors, which have reduced the cost of handling 
our lumber 25 to 30 percent over using horses.” 

Summing up, among the advantages which the 
electric storage battery tractor offers to the lumber- 
men are: Lessened fire danger thru doing away 
with gasoline which is accompanied by a lower 
insurance rate. The batteries are easily charged 
while the tractors turn quickly in a very small 
space. Automatic coupling devices have been per- 


fected for Mercurys making it possible to couple to 
loads of lumber instantly and disconnect with 
equal facility. A tractor will haul an entire train 
of loaded lumber trucks and by a simple method 
of coupling the buggies will track perfectly thus 
getting around curves without any trouble. 
power is always available when it is desired. 


The 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 20.—The general market situation here is 
satisfactory, other than that improvement in car 
supply is still rather slgw. However, modified 
car service rules, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, notice received today, permits 
loading of logs and lumber on coal cars. Demand 
for hardwoods as well as veneers And plywoods is 
good, while pine and all building lumber is 
active. Jobbers, auto producers, wagon manufac- 
turers, implement manufacturers and _ furniture 
manufacturers are in the market, while demand 
for core stock is good, and box plant operations 
are steadier. Quotations, inch stocks: Gum, red, 
quartered, $115 and $70; plain, $110 and $67.50. 
Sap gum, $55 and $42. Poplar, FAS, $120; sap 
and selects, $85; common, $57.50. Quartered oak, 
FAS, $140; common, $75. Plain oak, $110 and 
$60. Walnut, FAS, $210; selects, $150; common, 
$100. Ash, $90 and $50. Quartered oak is a 
little slow, but plain oak is active, while demand 
for gum and poplar is very good. Ash is in fair 
demand only, while walnut is moving well. Some 
elm and ash is selling, while beech, sycamore and 
maple are a little slow. There is the usual steady 
demand for dogwood, persimmon and hickory, by 
the specialty manufacturers. 

Announcement was made on Nov. 20, at Frank- 
fort, Ky., of the filing of a trust mortgage agree- 
ment between the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroad and the United States Trust Co., 
New York, whereby the road receives $2,297,037 
for new equipment, which will include 1,000 
freight cars, pasenger equipment and locomotives. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov. 20.—Local lumbermen are quite encouraged 
over the apparent better demand from industrial 
concerns, which has counterbalanced the falling 
off of the buying of yard stock due to the seasonal 
slackening of building. 

Laborers for woods work have been very much 
more plentiful during the last week. Local opera- 
tors do not look for much increase in woods wages, 
altho many are experiencing difficulty in maintain- 
ing sufficient crews. 

The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. started 
operations today after a three months’ shutdown. 
A thoro overhauling was done. The company plans 
to operate on a day shift during winter and will 
no doubt have sufficient logs to continue steady 
operation until next fall. It has three camps of 
its own and about fifteen jobber camps, and expects 
a cut of 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet, which is 
approximately the same as its 1922 cut. The man- 
agement states that its stock of lumber is about 
30 percent of normal. 

The sawmill of the Yawkey Bissel Lumber Co. 
also started up today after a shutdown for repairs. 
The company expects to operate extensively in the 
woods this season and operate its mill full force. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 21.—Demand for hardwood lumber from 
foreign sources is on the increage and the move- 
ment of this commodity overseas is now larger 
than at any time during the last two years. The 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. estimates that 
its bookings for November will approximate 7,500,- 
000 feet, including those from eastern as well as 
from southern and southwestern territory. The 
heaviest previous bookings this year were in Au- 
gust, when 4,500,000 feet from the same region 
was involved. J. H. Townshend, president of this 
company, estimates bookings from the latter re- 
gions during November at 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
feet and those from eastern territory at 2,500,000 
feet. The bulk of the movement is to the United 
Kingdom and the Mediterranean, altho there is a 
good sprinkling of business with Belgium and the 
Scandinavian countries. The Delta Export Lum- 
ber Corporation also reports further expansion 
in demand for gum, dak and other southern hard- 
woods produced by member companies. 

Demand for hardwood lumber is of the same 
high average as recently, while prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency. All of the more im- 
portant consuming interests are in the market 
and their requirements are larger than can be 
filled promptly under present transportation con- 
ditions. Furniture and automobile interests are 
among the heavier buyers, but manufacturers of 
flooring are actively in the market. ‘There is also 
increasing demand from manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles. ‘There is likewise 
good absorption of low grade lumber on the part 
of manufacturers of boxes and heavy packing 


crates as well as other products. Most manufac- 
turers of southern hardwoods are well sold up, 
largely because of the orders they have booked 
but have not been able to fill owing to difficulty in 
securing cars. The transportation situation is 
improving slowly, especially east of the Mississippi 
River, but it is pronounced “horrible” west of the 
river by no less an authority than J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. 

The Desoto Hardwood Flooring Co. announces 
that it will install another dry kiln, 30 by 135 
feet, and that this will bring about an increase 
to 50,000 feet in its daily output. 

Very heavy rains have occurred thruout the 
valley territory during the last ten days and these 
have appreciably slowed down work in the woods. 
The mills have comparatively limited reserve sup- 
plies of timber for the winter and early spring, 
so intervention of bad weather is regarded as a dis- 
tinctly unfavorable development. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Nov. 21.—-With continued fine weather, building 
thruout this section is active. October permits 
bring the total for this year far in excess of that 
for 1921. The indications are that 1923 will show 
greater activity. Local lumber dealers are already 
preparing plans and estimates. These retailers 
intend to put in the largest stocks that they have 
carried for years. The furniture industry is still 
active and all manufacturers have orders enough 
ahead to operate their plants for six months, 

A contract has been awarded to local contractors 
for the construction of a new 4-story addition to 
the Rockford Cabinet Co. plant. The cost of the 
building is estimated at $250,000. The addition 
is to be 128x202 feet and will be put up adjacent 
to the present building, which is to have a story 
added to conform to the general scheme. Plans 
for a new power house have also been completed. 
Secretary Oscar Landstrum states that when com- 
pleted the building will permit manufacturing fur- 
niture in one continuous operation from dry kiln 
to shipping room. The growth of the business of 
the Rockford Cabinet Co. necessitated expansion 
of the plant. j 

Joseph A, Du Plain, of the Joseph A. Du Plain 
Lumber Co., is at the Green Wing Club on a duck- 
shooting expedition. He reports that he is get- 
ting his quota each day. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 21.—The joint charities and community 
fund campaign has been carried on actively dur- 
ing the last week, with the lumbermen setting a 
strong pace and being the first of the business 
interests to attain the quota desired. The lumber 
committee was headed by Harry L. Abbott, and 
Fleming Sullivan was in charge of the retail cam- 
paign. Among the largest subscriptions an- 
nounced are the following from lumbermen: Carl- 
ton M. Smith and wife, $2,000; Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., $1,000; R. T. Jones, $1,000; H. Shumway 
Lee, $750; W. W. Reilley, $600; A. Conger Good- 
year, $500; George A. Mitchell, $500. 

A number of lumbermen here and in Tonawanda 
have decided to take up the plan of the Eastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, which 
held a meeting here a month or so ago. Arrange- 
ments have been made to send two men here, who 
will remain some months. Secretary E. F. Hunt, 
of the bureau, was here last week, and obtained 
the names of the subscribing firms. It is pro- 
posed for the sake of brevity to change the name 
to the Eastern Cost Bureau. 

Frank T. Sullivan has finished his operations at 
the Pacific coast and is now on his way to visit 
his brother, W. H. Sullivan, vice president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. An 
unofficial report states that “F. T.”’ stayed on the 
Pacific coast and shipped eastward all the forest 
products he could find, except a few small trees, 
and thought he would not wait until they grow up. 
His yard here is handicapped at present by a 
shortage of men. 

A. J. Elias, president G. Elias & Bro., is ad- 
vocating the purchase by the city of a flying field 
in south Buffalo for the establishment of a land- 
ing place for airplanes. The value of the field, 
he says, is $100,000. Aviators going up the lakes 
do not stop at Buffalo, because there is no suit- 
able landing place. The cost of the field- would be 
quadrupled, it.is said, within a short time in profits 
to Buffalo merchants, 

Some city lumbermen think that the cost of 
building is going to hamper the trade pretty soon, 
and this excessive expense runs pretty nearly all 
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thru the whole list, tho it is not thought that 
lumber is too high when the difficulty of getting 
it is considered. 

Carleton W. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
took in the Yale-Princeton football game last 
Saturday and will also take in the Yale-Harvard 


game. He was formerly a member of the Yale 
team. 
Fred M. Sullivan spent several days hunting 


north of Owen Sound, Ont., last week. He was 
accompaniel by James Keenan, a lumberman of 
Owen Sound. 

Shirley G. Taylor, vice president of Taylor & 
Crate, has been appointed chairman of the Christ- 
mas seal committee for the coming holiday season. 

State Conservation Commissioner Alexander 
MacDonald has announced the appointment of 
various committees as the first step in an ex- 
tensive campaign to reforest about 4,000,000 acres 
of idle and nonagricultural land in this State. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 20.—Orders and inquiries are satisfactory 
to wholesalers and manufacturers, trade during the 
last week or ten days having been very good. The 
car supply is showing steady improvement. Pvans- 
ville wood consuming plants are being operated 
steadily. Many veneer factories here and in 
southern Indiana are being operated full time. 
Trade with furniture factories is especially good. 
Stave trade has made a slight improvement, but 
there has been little change in the slack and tight 
cooperage business. Sash and door manufacturers 
and retail lumber dealers say that their out of 
town trade is holding up well, for the farmers are 
buying more liberally than they have since the 
World War. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 20.—A decrease in actual business placed 
has been apparent during the last week, but this 
is attributed to the increasing shortage of dry 
stocks. The mills are not inclined to contract 
for future production to any great extent. The 
most encouraging feature is the increasing move- 
ment of hardwood culls, as there is a good supply 
of dry stock in this grade, a large part of 
which has been held for a year or more. The box 
factories report a good demand, and consequently 
are buying more freely. The demand for hard- 
wood flooring has shown no decline, and this in- 
dustry is prepared for full production during the 
winter months. Logging operations are in full 
swing and a large winter cut is predicted, as all the 
mills in this section plan to operate steadily. 
Ross & Wentworth will start sawing hardwood 
within the next two weeks, and W. D. Young & 
Co. plan to resume operation of their sawmill 
about Dee. 1. 

C, A. Bigelow, president Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 
has left for a several weeks’ trip on the Pacific 
coast, combining business with pleasure. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 19.—Lumber prices have been firming up 
very substantially and first and second selects in 
birch are now selling at $120 to $125; selects at 
$95; No. 1 common birch at $50; No. 2 common 
at $22 and $25, and No. 3 at $12 to $15. No. 1 
common birch and better in all thicknesses is 
scarce, There has been a readjustment in hemlock 
prices and wide boards and drop siding have ad- 
vanced $2. Twelve-foot lengths in all hemlock 
items are scarce but in less than carload lots are 
not bringing a premium. The grain door demand 
has let up and the railroads are now buying a 
large amount of birch or maple ties. Lath are in 
fair demand and prices are steady. The demand 
for shingles has lessened. 

The labor shortage is decreasing rapidly. Lum- 
ber companies are offering $40 to $50 a month and 
board for good men. Some companies are also hir- 
ing men on the piece work basis, offering one cent 
a lineal foot for timber cut. 

In addition to the daily movement of logs, ex- 
ceeding twenty carloads, to the von Platen-Fox 
Lumber Co. mills from McGovern over the Chicago 
& North Western road, some timber is arriving 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., for the Michigan Iron, 
Land & Lumber Co. From a reliable report it is 
learned that the Ford interests have purchased 
more than 20,000,000 feet of logs along the Pen- 
insula division of the North Western railroad west 
of Iron Mountain, for shipment this winter. The 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. is among the most active 
and logs are going forward to Menominee faster 
than the mills can handle them. 

Henry Ford has sold his large logging camp near 
Sidnaw, Mich., and it is learned that about twelve 
forties will be cleared of timber this winter and 
that the Iogging headquarters will then be moved 
to the vicinity of Perch Lake, Iron County, for 
next year’s cut. The men have been cutting and 


peeling hemlock during the last several months. 


The “Ford Commissary,” a new merchandising 
establishment of the Michigan Iron, Land & Lum- 


ber Co., was opened for business Nov. 13 and is 
under the management of Richard E. Boll. It is 
in a new brick building and is provided with a 
chemical refrigerating plant. 

Forest H. Hines, formerly with the Stevens Lum- 
ber Co., Rhinelander, and until recently manager 
in Crandon, Wis., will next spring erect a small 
sawmill and planing mill in the latter city where 
he has purchased a 4-acre site for the plant. 

The Flanner-Steger Lumber Co.’s sawmill at 
Blackwell, Wis., has resumed operations after a 
long shutdown for repairs. 

The Merrill common council by resolution has 
accepted the Soldiers’ Memorial Park as a gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange, expressed its 
thanks to the donors and will permit the erection 
by Mr. Stange at his expense of a memorial to 
dead soldiers and sailors of the World War. The 
park is now added to the city park system. When 
the memorial is completed, a formal dedication 
will take place. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 21.—Distributers of hardwoods here de- 
clare they have all the business they can attend 
to, and that reports from mills indicate that they 
have been taking orders as fast as they can pro- 
duce. The retail demand has slowed up a little, 
but not nearly as much as was expected. Stocks 
generally are low. Birch and some grades of gum 
and maple seem exceptionally hard to get. The 
rapid expansion of the music trade business has 
created a new source of demand. The railroads 
are doing some buying and indications point to 
much more activity in the car repairing branch 
of the service during the cold months. Distributers 
say the car situation is improving. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 21.—The lumber market in this center is 
favorable. On the upper grade stocks the market 
is firm, with a slight advance in sight. The de- 
mand is heavy. Due to the car shortage, ship- 
ments are slow. The outlook for the approaching 
winter is rather better, due largely to the slow 
start now indicated in building next spring. Low 
grade stocks are in fair demand. 

The sawmill of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
at Ironton, will start up Monday morning after a 
short shutdown caused by inability to get cars, 
The company has secured a car supply and prob- 
ably will operate steadily from now on. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 21.—Hardwood lumbermen, in common 
with lumber shippers generally of the Cincinnati 
district, were rejoicing this week over the modifi- 
cation of service order No. 25 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission whereby mills of the south- 
ern States will be enabled to load empty coal cars 
with lumber for northern points. This ruling be- 
came effective Nov. 18. At the same time it was 
announced that the Pennsylvania System had re- 
moved all restrictions to traffic from connections 
for three days of this week, Nov. 20, 21 and 22. 
Lumbermen here believe that the modification is 
in great part due to the conference which dealers 
here had with Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who was 
in Cincinnati for several days last week. The 
modification of the priority has emboldened 
the Cincinnati Retail Lumbermen’s Association to 
press claims for modification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling that overcharges 
may be collected at any time up to three years 
from time of shipment. According to Secretary 
Wise, of district No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, the matter will be one of the 
leading tdpics at the association convention at 
Cleveland in January. Dealers are in favor of a 
modification of the ruling, so that the shipper will 
not be responsible after three months. 


MILWAUKEE, WisS. 


Nov. 21.--No. 4 and 5 boards, crating and box 
stocks are in good demand here as a direct result 
of the continuation of local industrial activity. 
Mill stocks are said to be low. A slightly better 
retail lumber demand is making itself felt, altho 
the retailers evidently do not care to stock and 
are buying only slightly in excess of sales. Gen- ~ 
eral prices are said to be off slightly but the only 
lumber on which any noteworthy change has been 
recorded is No. 1 fir, in piece stuff. Southern 
pine is also a trifle lower. Receipts are becom- 
ing more frequent, and several local lumbermen 
have decided to go about booking orders again 
on the strength of getting shipments thru from 
the mills. 

“The lumberjack of today.is not the husky and 
sturdy type of fellow that he was ten years ago,” 
asserted C. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, New York, who spoke in the 
auditorium of the agricultural chemistry building, 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis. ‘Mod- 
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ern methods of handling timber and the environ- 
ment of the lumber camp have brought about this 
change,’”’ Mr. Hogue said. His lecture was illus- 
trated with colored slides dealing with various 
forest scenes. The last part of the lecture was 
concerned with the sawing, finishing and piling 
of the product. The problem of the sawyer at 
the mill was explained in detail by the use of 
sketches drawn on the cross sections of various 
types of timber. Mr. Hogue is making an ex- 
tended tour of the country. The lecture was spon- 
sored by the Forest Products Club of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 20.—With -a better car supply reported in 
most sections, buying is becoming general. This 
applies more to hardwoods than to southern pine, 
altho the latter is showing some firmness in many 
localities. Hardwood demand is equally dis- 
tributed between yardmen and factories with box, 
implement and furniture concerns the best cus- 
tomers. Railroad buying is also gradually in- 
creasing and this is one of the best features. 
Prices are steady and all changes have been toward 
higher levels. In southern pine retailers are 
buying in limited quantities to take care of present 
needs. There is not much stocking up. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., says trade is going along at a very good 
clip and shipments and orders are larger than 
last month at this time. Ability to ship is more 
important to buyers than are prices. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager of the John R. 
Gobey Lumber Co., reports a fair trade in southern 
pine, with prices unchanged from the previous 
week. Car shortage is still holding up shipments, 
however. Hardwood demand is rather brisk. 

E. P. Rodgers, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, reports southern pine trade unchanged, 
with prices holding firm all along the line. Trans- 
portation is gradually improving and receipts at 
retail yards are larger. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports a better demand for southern 
pine and that there are some indications of better 
buying. Prices are steady all along the line. 

The Modern Woodworking Co. reports business 









active, with cabinet work especially brisk. In 
fact business has increased to such an extent that 
a larger plant is necessary. Additional machinery 
will be installed. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 20.—The mild weather favors lumbering 
operations, as well as shipping, by water and rail. 
Woods activities keep in the forefront, and every 
day brings reports of new enterprises and timber 
transfers. A timber product business 40 percent 
greater than that of last season is the forecast of 
Chicago & North Western railroad officials, follow- 
ing a survey of this part of the country. 

The J. W. Wells Co., of Menominee, has plans 
which are expected to make 1923 the biggest year 
in its history. Forty million feet of manufactured 
lumber is the objective. Much of this timber is 
expected to be cut this winter, eleven jobbers being 
engaged cutting. When these operations are in 
full blast the company will have about nine hun- 
dred men at work in the woods, besides 400 in the 
local mill. The mill will be run night and day the 
greater part of next year in manufacturing the 
40,000,000 feet ; 10,000,000 feet of hardwood floor- 
ing, 15,000,000 shingles, and lath and other by- 
products. 

John J. Flanagan, of Iron Mountain, has con- 
cluded a deal for the purchase of 2,000 acres of 
hardwood lands in Ontonagon County, the con- 
sideration being $140,000 and the tract is expected 
to produce 20,000,000 feet of logs besides byprod- 
ucts. It expects to cut at least 10,000,000 feet 
this season. 

The Goodwillie Bros. box factory in Manistique 
has been sold, together with a plant in Wausau, 
Wis., to the United Box Co., a corporation operat- 
ing more than twelve factories. The Manistique 
plant has been permanently closed. 

H. V. Newell, sales manager for the Sawyer 
Goodman Co., of this city, has developed typhoid 
fever and was removed to the hospital in Menom- 
inee Thursday afternoon. 

The Stack Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., is 
planning to build a planing mill. Owing to the 
heavy demand for dressed lumber, the company 
has decided that it would be a measure of economy 
if the boards were planed at home. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 18.—Basing the estimate on the strong 
position at $23, ship’s tackle, of common, some 
operators asking $26 flat, the local cargo market 
is in excellent shape. A steady range of from $54 
to $55 for rough green clear is reported, and lath 
are in demand at $5.50. The one weak item seems 
to be shingles, which are slow at about $4. Water 
freights are reported to have advanced 50 cents 
a thousand, with a further, similar advance prom- 
ised by Dec. 1, all in keeping with a general stiffen- 
ing of charters in sympathy with the Atlantic 
coast upward movement of $1 to $1.50. 

Receipts by water have been unusually heavy 
since last week, sixteen boats being reported ar- 
rived at the harbor on Monday and Tuesday, mak- 
ing for the month fifty-four arrivals with total 
capacity of 56.075,000 feet. Five of ten steamers 
chartered for lumber carriage east within the last 
two weeks have been secured by the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. They are to move the 
first 15,000,000 feet of lumber of a big contract 
with eastern interests secured by the McCormick 
company. Nov. 14 the steamer Lakeshore, recently 
acquired by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., arrived 
in Los Angeles harbor with 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber for local distribution, on her first trip in the 
lumber trade. 

Retail demand and consumption continue heavy. 
For the month to the night of Nov. 14, 2,250 build- 
ing permits had been issued, with total valuation 
given as $4,847,649. Bank clearances in Los An- 
geles on one day of this week amounted to $26,- 
469,175.40, a new high record in the history of 
banking in this city, beating the ‘previous record 
total, of Jan. 4, this year, by nearly $1,500,000. 

R. B. and W. F. Mullin, sons of John Mullin, 
formerly prominent in the local lumber trade, are 
about to open a yard on Western Avenue near 
Slauson. R. B. Mullin is now in charge of the 
surbank Lumber Co., Burbank, W. T. Brown, of 
the Brown & Dauser Lumber Co., is convalescing 
at home from at least three operations performed 
during several weeks’ stay at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. 

As an echo of the recent defeat at the polls of 
the iniquitous housing act, designed to prevent the 
use of the wood shingle on buildings erected in this 
State, the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has sent individual telegrams 
to Henry Riddiford. secretary of the Lumbermen’s 


Exchange, and F. LL. Morgan, secretary of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. They read: “Please accept thru the 
shingle branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion the sincere thanks of all shingle manufac- 
turers of Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia for splendid work and codperation of your 
organization in the recent campaign which de- 
feated the ‘shingle bill.’ We fully realize the im- 
portance of the result not only as affecting Cali- 
fornia but as affecting future action in other 
States, and appreciate your support.” 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 18.—All shipping records were broken in 
Tacoma during October, according to the report 
of the city harbormaster. The report shows that 
122 deep sea vessels, aggregating 278,685 tons, 
arrived at the port during the month and that 121 
vessels, with a tonnage of 300,081 tons, departed. 
In October, 1921, 95 vessels arrived and 96 de- 
parted. Much of this increase is attributed to the 
immense gain in lumber shipments from this port 
during last year. More than 13,000,000 feet of 
lumber and logs is now stored on the Port of 
Tacoma storage docks awaiting shipment, the port 
now having the largest amount of lumber on record 
in storage. Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during the last week included the following: For 
the Atlantic coast, Aguistar and Dakotan, at Baker 
dock; Andrea Luckenbach, at St. Paul mill, and 
Steel Engineer, at Port dock. For California, 
Quinault, at Puget Sound mill; Rosalie Mahoney, 
at Port dock, and Griffdu, at Terminal dock. For 
Europe, Pennsylvanian, at Baker dock, and Astron- 
omer, at Terminal dock. For the Orient, Haleric, 
at Port dock. For South America, Sinaloa, at 
Terminal dock. For the Hawaiian Islands, Lur- 
line, at Terminal dock. For Australia, Lygnern, 
at Puget Sound mill. 

Two hundred employees of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co. attended an athletic contest held for the work- 
ers at the Tacoma Y. M. C. A. the evening of 
Nov. 16. The cutting department defeated the 
sash and door department in a basketball game and 
a number of interesting boxing and wrestling bouts 
were taken part in by different employees. 

The Jayne-Yereance Lumber Co., of Portland, 
has established a buying office in Tacoma. W. E. 
Murphy has been placed in charge. 

Mark A. Reed, of Shelton, president Simpson 
Logging Co., who was elected to the lower house 
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quality of products in- 
sure satisfaction. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
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of the State legislature this month, has announced 
his candidacy for the speakership. Mr. Reed has 
been a member of the legislature for the last ten 
years and has been one of the leaders of the Re- 
publican organization. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 18.—Montana sawmills and planing mills 
have been operating right along, and will run all 
winter if present plans materialize. According to 
the report of the secretary of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, dated Nov. 15, their 
October cut was 26,995,876 feet. Total October 
shipments amounted to 20,160,079 feet of lumber, 
as against 17,909,086 feet in 1921. The car short- 
age has cut shipments down below the September 
total, which was 28,698,163 feet. Of the 20,160,- 
079 feet, 7,350,915 feet was consumed in Montana. 
Local retail sales, 697,277 feet; ties and timbers, 
2,216,775 feet; lumber, 4,436,863 feet. Of the re- 
maining 12,809,164 feet, Illinois took 1,358,000 
feet; Iowa, 1,011,049 feet; Michigan, 683,502 feet; 
Atlantic coast States, 3,933,654 feet. 


WILLAPA HARBOR 


Nov. 18.—Shipments by water during October 
totaled 12,747,363 feet, including 9,570,000° shin- 
gles, Fifteen vessels cleared, thirteen to California 
ports and two to Atlantic coast ports via the 
Panama Canal. Charters for November indicate 
continued heavy water shipments. The American- 
Hawaiian Line is now making regular calls at the 
mills on Willapa Bay for Atlantic coast lumber 
and shingles. Altho this district is suffering from 
car shortage, there was a fair movement of shop 
and factory stocks and shingles by rail during the 
month. All mills continue to cut on single shifts, 
except two shingle mills which are down on ac- 
count of a shortage of logs, but with an adequate 
log supply in sight these mills will soon resume 
cutting. Veneer and box factories are operating 
full time single shifts on slats and wirebound crate 
material for the California market, and fruit basket 
stock for the East. This district is becoming very 
popular with eastern buyers for their blank spruce 
berry box stock. 

The Siler Mill Co, has purchased the steel 
freighter Point Areno from the Shipping Board. 
The vessel is now on the Hudson River, and after 
a general overhauling and minor alterations to 
meet the needs of the west Coast lumber trade 
will be brought to Raymond with a westbound 
cargo. It has a capacity of 1,700,000 feet and 
will be used by the Siler Mill Co. in supplying its 
Vernon (Calif.) wholesale and retail yard, which 
now handles 3,000,000 feet a month. It is ru- 
mored that some Willapa Harbor mill interests are 
contemplating the purchase from the Shipping 
Board of a larger ship suitable to the Panama 
Canal route and Atlantic coast trade. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 18.—The manufacture of egg cases here 
has developed into a big business. This year the 
Morrison Mill Co. will produce 100,000 shook for 
the Whatcom County branch of the Washington 
Coéperative Egg & Poultry Association and next 
year’s business probably will be still larger. 

Cargo shipments to Japan and Hawaii this year 
will in each case be 50 percent greater than they 
were last year and possibly more, this percentage 
having been reached already this year. Japan 
has purchased 18,300,000 feet and Hawaii 18,000,- 
000 feet and other shipments will go forward, the 
schooner Mary EH. Foster having arrived this week 
for 1,200,000 feet. This vessel has already loaded 
3,600,000 feet here for Hawaii this year and the 
schooner Helene, which this week finished a cargo 
of 1,200,000° feet for Honolulu, has made two 
trips to Bellingham in 1922. 

With regard to California’s purchases, President 
Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
says that the demands for lumber in that State 
are so great that his company is now buying from 
17,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet a month from other 
concerns, altho making heavy shipments itself. 
It is now practically confining its business to 
California. Mr. Wood estimates that its Los 
Angeles yards will handle 140,000,000 feet this 
year and its Oakland yards between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 feet. 

Loadings here this week were the steamship 
Hakkai Maru, 700,000 feet at the docks of the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.; steamship 
Lurline, 450,000 feet and 93,000 box shook for 
Hawaii at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
plant, the shook being furnished by the Morrison 
Mill Co.; the steamship Hdna, 500,000 feet, and 
steamship Cricket, 1,400,000 feet, both loading at 
the Bloedel Donovan mill for California. Arrivals 
were the steamship Aguesta, loading 600,000 feet 
at the Bloedel Donovan docks for the east coast, 
and the steamship Colusa, taking 700,000 feet at 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s mill for the west 
coast. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. is finishing three 


miles of new railway, says Secretary J. A. Loggie, 
and will soon be shipping from its new camp site. 
It will now be able te make larger shipments, he 
says. Indications are that this and every other 
camp here will close for only a short time during 
the holidays. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 18.—The car shortage is worse than ever 
before and, if something is not done to relieve the 
shortage during the next few weeks, all the mills 
will have to close. In fact the general opinion is 
that a shutdown of a month or six weeks would 
give the railroads a chance to get their equipment 
in shape again. The shingle industry is hard hit; 
only about 50 percent of the mills are operating 
and they are selling their production locally. Con- 
tinued good weather favors logging. Prices are 
strong on uppers and dimension. Car material is 
higher, and in some instances a premium is being 
paid for prompt shipment. 

South Bend (Wash.) reports the sale of 500,- 
000,000 feet by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to 
the Northwest Lumber Co. of Grays Harbor. This 
tract of timber lies across the bay north of South 
Bend and south of the North River. It is one of 
the largest timber sales made this year. A branch 
will connect the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation line with the tract and the logs will 
be hauled to the mill on Grays Harbor. 

The Carlisle-Pennel Lumber Co.,-of Onalaska, 
is running its large plant two 8-hour shifts a day 
and eleven hours at night, buying logs from several 
logging companies on the Newaukum River. 

The Northern Pacific railroad is rushing work 
on the spur connecting its line with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.’s new holdings south of Kelso. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 18.—Local lumber business is quite active, 
with a good volume of building work under way. 
The retailers generally are buying for their needs. 
While some are expecting lower mill prices later 
on, there are indications that prices will continue 
strong. Good domestic cargo shipments are arriv- 
ing here. 

There is not a large volume of new business in 
the export trade, but the Pacific coast mills have 
had about all the orders they could handle without 
neglecting their domestic business. They have 
orders extending into 1923. Australia, Japan and 
South American countries are buying for their 
necessities. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. sold 31,424,000 feet during the week, the 
big item being a shipment of 23,215,000 feet for 
Australia. Japan took 6,928,000 feet and South 
Africa 1,250,000 feet. The Redwood Export Co., 
this city, has some inquiries from Australia and 
the United Kingdom. Shipments will be continued 
well into the spring on old orders, which will keep 
the mills busy supplying dry clear. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, are work- 
ing out plans for operating their fleet of steam 
schooners under one holding company in future, 
instead of operating each vessel thru a separate 
corporation. 

Details have been arranged which will put the 
steamers Multnomah, Willamctte, Wapama, Celilo 
and Everett into the new Chas. R. McCormick 
Steamship Co., which has an authorized capital 
stock of $1,500,000. The stockholders in the sep- 
arate companies formerly owning each steamer will 
be given shares in the new corporation. Under 
the new plan the vessels can be operated more 
economically thru elimination of overhead, and 
provision is made for expansion in future to in- 
clude additional tonnage. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, continues to 
operate both of the redwood mills at Scotia with 
a combined output of about 11,000,000 feet a 
month. Increased storage facilities are being pro- 
vided both in yards and sheds. Stocks have de- 
creased since the first of the year. The company 
is considerably behind in filling orders. There is 
a good demand for yard stock and specialties, and 
efforts are being made to increase the supply of dry 
lumber. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
demand for both redwood and Douglas fir. The 
redwood mill at Eureka is operating with a night 
shift on one side and is making a total cut of 
350,000 feet a day. Good southern California ship- 
ments are being made by water and there is a 
moderate supply of cars for eastern shipments. 
The Douglas fir mill at Mill City, Ore., is cutting 
about 230,000 feet a day, but there is an acute 
car shortage. 

J. S. Kent, of the Germain Co.’s San Fran- 
cisco office, is at Klamath Falls looking over the 
white and sugar pine situation. While some good 
shipments have been made to the eastern market 
this year, the car-shortage has delayed deliveries 
recently. The demand for shop and uppers is 
strong, with prices well maintained and prospects 
of their going higher owing to the scarcity of 
stock. 


The West Side Lumber Co., W. R. Thorsen, 
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president, closed down for the season during the 
last week, owing to the heavy snowstorm which 
put a stop to logging operations. There is not a 
great quantity of unsold dry stock on hand. 


Negotiations are in progress whereby the box 
factory of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co, at Dorris 
may be acquired by the Associated Lumber & Box 
Co., in which Messrs. Tarter and Webster, of 
Tarter, Webster & Johnson, are interested. HE. A. 
Blocklinger is at the head of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co. as well as of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co. 
and he will turn out pine box at Chiloquin in fu- 
ture if the box factory sale is consummated. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., this city, is cutting 
more than 500,000 feet a day at the mills at 
Marshfield, Ore., including both Douglas fir and 
Port Orford cedar. Logging operations have been 
facilitated by extensions of the company’s rail- 
road line. The equipment has been increased by a 
geared Willamette locomotive. Shipments by water 
to the company’s yard at Bay Point, Calif., are 
keeping up and some lumber has been going to 
San Pedro. 


R. E.’ Danaher, general manager Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., who is going to Detroit for 
a month’s visit, says the season’s cut has been 
29,000,000 feet, about 60 percent sugar pine. The 
mill at Pino Grande will be started up in the 
spring as soon as weather conditions will permit. 
There is not more than 3,000,000 feet of No. 2 
shop and better remaining unsold. Not more than 
20 percent of car requirements are being provided. 
James Danaher, assistant general manager, is here 
from Camino. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., this city, reports a good season’s 
business in pine box shook. The factory has 
orders to keep it going all winter. There is a 
good demand for white pine lumber, with a stock 
of about 20,000,000 feet on hand, but not a great 
surplus of dry stuff. Cars are very scarce. Logging 
at Susanville has been resumed altho there is still 
snow in the woods. The No. 1 mill resumed opera- 
tions Nov. 15, after a week’s shutdown, and will 
continue until Nov. 30 if the logs hold out. 


The Red River Lumber Co. has been making a 
good cut of white and sugar pine at Westwood, 
altho snow in the woods has interfered some- 
what with logging. A moderate volume of orders 
is being taken for delivery as dry stock accumu- 
lates. Any kind of shop except 8/4 is being 
offered. It has been necessary to limit the sale 
of C select and clears in white pine to half cars 
only. Car shortage is interfering with shipments. 


The San Francisco office of the Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, F. B. Macomber manager, is 
taking an additional room in the Hobart Building. 
There is plenty of demand for white and sugar 
pine, but stocks of shop and uppers at the mills 
are short. Some shipments are being made de- 
spite the car shortage. 


Chas R. McCormick & Co., this city, report a 
strong demand for Douglas fir, with good cargo 
shipments from Oregon and Washington “to Cali- 
fornia ports. The lumber is going into consump- 
tion and all of the steam schooners are busy. 
The mills at St. Helens, Ore., are well supplied 
with orders and the Atlantic coast business is en- 
couraging. Tonnage is scarce. 


W. A. Pickering, president W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, is here after paying a 
visit to the Standard plant of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., where a good season’s cut is being made. 
Altho the camps have closed for the winter, there 
are enough logs on hand to keep the mill running 
until late in January. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—All mills on the harbor are running, 
as the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., which was closed 
down on account of a break in the machinery, is 
again operating. Several shingle mills have been 
using built-up flat cars for shipping dry shingles, 
this concession being made by the transportation 
lines to enable the mills to keep operating. It is 
thought that some mills not on tidewater will 
shut down about Dec. 1, but cargo mills will main- 
tain both day and night shifts until the first of 
January. 


The Greenwood Timber Co., operating in the 
Boeing tract, brought down its first raft of logs 
last week. The company has completed ten miles 
of logging railway and the logs were brought to 
the rafting ground in East Hoquiam and towed 
to the mill of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. One 
million feet of logs in five days was the record 
made last week by this company. 


The steamer Willfaro, first of the Williams line 
to arrive on the new Grays Harbors-east coast 
schedule, arrived Nov. 12. The motorship Wm. 
Donovan arrived this week from San Pedro ‘to 


hi ia at the mill of the Grays Harbor Lum- 
er 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Nov. 18.—Acute car shortage, resulting in the 
postponement of rail deliveries, new business on a 
fairly extensive scale from Australia and intima- 
tion that Japan is again at the threshold of a 
notable buying period, have been features of the 
lumber situation in British Columbia during the 
last few days. The car shortage, which has been 
tying up the rail trade, is expected to be relieved 
substantially during the next few weeks following 
termination of the grain movement, and inland 
sawmills will then concentrate their attention on 
the prairies and the middle West, leaving the tide- 
water plants to maintain offshore export shipments 
by themselves. The general belief is that the 
Atlantic seaboard will continue as one of British 
Columbia’s best markets. A particularly desirable 
feature of Atlantic seaboard business is the fact 
that a certain amount of hemlock is specified in 
almost every order. Reductions of $1 to $2 a 
thousand in logs and lumber freighted to the Orient 
is expected to stimulate business across the Pacific. 
The shingle business is being seriously impeded by 
the lack of cars, and it is estimated that production 
is only at about 50 percent in consequence of this 
condition. 

That fires had been lighted during the last sum- 
mer for the purpose of giving men employment 
in fighting them, and that tens of thousands of 
dollars had been paid out to men for fighting fires 
when in reality they had only been watching them, 
were claims made by Rev. Thomas Menzies, mem- 
ber of the Provincial legislature, addressing the 
agricultural committee of the house recently. Pro- 
posals for the curtailment of fire losses in British 
Columbia forests were considered by the Forest 
Protection Committee, which met in Victoria on 
Oct. 19, and it is expected that some of the plans 
favored by the majority will be incorporated into 
legislation at this year’s session of the legislature. 

Spokané capital is behind a project to establish 
a pulp mill in the Nitinat district, southwest Van- 
couver Island, according to D. D. McPhail, of 
Kasle, B. C. The Nitinat section is noted for its 
heavy stands of spruce and, during the war, log- 
ging on a large scale was carried on under the 
Imperial Munitions Board, then seeking timber 
for airplane construction. 

Recent installation of new equipment at the 
plant of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & 
Timber Co. has given the mill a capacity of nearly 
200,000 feet daily, according to Manager John D. 


Kissinger. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 18.—Except for an advance of $1 on No. 4 
common western white pine two weeks ago, there 
has been no change in the list since last September 
until now it has been decided to advance all 
widths No. 3 common western white pine $1; 
all widths No. 4 common, $2, and all widths No. 5 
common $1. No. 4 fir and larch advanced $1, 
from $73 to $74. All widths of Idaho white pine, 
No. 3 common and No. 4 common, were advanced 
$2; and No. 5 common, $1. The grade of No. 3 
and better in fir and larch common was abolished. 
It was decided also to abolish the grade of No. 3 
and better in common white fir and establish the 
grades in that lumber as No. 2, 3 and 4 common, 
D select and C&better select. The D select and 
C&better select prices are to be the same as for 
similar grades of fir and larch. In the new grad- 
ing rules, a slight change will be made in C bevel 
siding, and cup checks will be defined. The stand- 
ard finished thickness of white fir and cedar will 
hereafter be 25/32 inch instead of % inch, as 
called for in the present grade rules but not by 
general practice. The latter change is in the inter- 
est of uniformity, as most mills make it 25/32 
inch now. 

The general conditions this week have been 
favorable. There is an improvement in the car 
supply. Demand continues strong for No. 3 and 
No. 4 common, and there is some call for No. 5 
common. All of the common grades of Idaho 
white pine are in steady demand. 

The A. C. White Lumber Co. announced today 
that the sawmill of the Dover Lumber Co. at 
Dover, Idaho, bought by the A. C. White Co. two 
months ago and in process of being remodeled 
since, would start operations next week. Altho 
the company has many orders, it does not expect 
to be able to ship until spring except frames and 
railroad timbers, as the operation of the planing 
mill is not expected to begin until April. The 
dry kilns will have a capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul and Little 
Falls, Minn., who with his brother, J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Tacoma, was in Spokane this week to 
attend the monthly meeting of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., is optimistic over the lumber situation. 
He also expects a rise in prices. ‘The lumber situ- 
ation is getting better all the time in the East 
and middle West,” he said. “The market is close 
to normal and I expeet the price of lumber to 
rise shortly. We are short of labor, but the car 
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Where Lumber 


Business [hrives 


Hundreds 
of Lumber 
firms have 
Northwest 
headquarters 
in theWhite- 
Henry- 
Stuart 
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N entire block of 

splendid office 
buildings located in 
the business center 
of Seattle affordsideal 
headquarters for lum- 
ber firms—large or 


small. Single offices 
and suites with every 
convenience and ser- 
vice for the tenant. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 
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This Smokeless and i Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 


We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
Starionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


: Phone Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works [2006 "Wace, 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminister. B. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid 
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Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Let Me Do 
Your Buying 


I can handle a few more accounts of 
Eastern line yards and will buy what 
you want — not what a mill has to 
offer in 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


10 years experience and a thorough 
knowledge of Western woods are 
back of my specialized service. In- 
vestigate today. 


CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 


507 Gasco Building. 
































DOUGLAS You'll CALIFORNIA 
FIR Find Our \ WHITE PINE 
WESTERN ~ SITKA 
Hemtock {Service} spruce 
WESTERN Sihiiits RED 
PINE Right CEDAR 







We are particularly 
anxious to hear from buyers 
in the central and eastern states who 
are seeking a dependable source of supply. 


We ship by rail anywhere. 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 





Associate QM Casco Buildin 
Manufacturers — (aS nil 
and Wholesalers “@e ae =a PORTLAND, ORE. 








KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, tt OREGON 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is “‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


situation is the only discouraging feature of the 
industry right now.”’ 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, who accompanied him west 
on his return to Tacoma from a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to St. Paul, emphasized the hardship 
which the lack of freight cars has brought about 
and also renewed denial of a present purpose to 
build a mill at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Also present at the directors’ meeting of the 
sales company on Thursday was T. J. Humbird, 
its president, who came thru from St. Paul the 
preceding day with the two Weyerhaeuser broth- 
ers. Mr. Humbird is home from a two months’ 
trip to Brazil as special commissioner from Idaho 
and Washington in honor of the semicentennial 
exposition at Rio Janeiro. 

“T anticipated making this trip a great deal,’’ 
said Mr. Humbird. ‘‘My uncle, David Humbird, 
was with me and besides pointing out my birth- 
place was able to tell me many stories of the days 
back in the ’60s when he was with my father and 
grandfather there at the time they built the rail- 
road into Sao Paula. So the realization proved all 
that anticipation pictured. Few people realize 
the beauty of the harbor at Rio Janeiro. It is 
one of the loveliest in the world. And the ex- 
position itself surpasses anything we have ever 
had in beauty. It is a surprise going south to 
come in contact with the size and importance of 
Brazil.”” The beauty of the country made a deep 
impression on Mr. Humbird, who had never be- 
fore visited there since he left with his parents as 
a baby. “To appreciate its beauty, you must 
travel in it as I did,” said Mr. Humbird, “and you 
will return more in love with it all the time. But 
I am glad to be home just the same,” he con- 
cluded. 

In addition to Mr. Humbird and the two Weyer: 
haeuser brothers, the following directors were in 
attendance at the meeting: W. H. Boner, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; George S. Long, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; Huntington 
Taylor, Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; R. H. McCoy, Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., 
sonners Ferry, Idaho; John Humbird, Humbird 
Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho; R. Titcomb, C. E. 


McGibbon and A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., . 


Potlatch, Idaho; C. A. Barton, Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., Boise, Idaho, and L. S. Case, general 
manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 18.—Water business in fir has advanced 
into a new notch, with the current review of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association showing that 
54 percent of all orders taken during the week 
ended Nov. 11 was for cargo delivery, and that 51 
percent of shipments during the same interval 
also went by boat. The figures are significant, if 
for no other reason on account of their bearing on 
so called accumulated stocks. Stated in terms of 
carloads, the 54 percent of the new business 
amounts to 1,588 cars, while new business for de- 
livery by rail during the same time was 1,370 cars. 
A similar condition exists in shipments, where the 
movement by water was 1,423 cars, and the move- 
ment by rail 1,342 cars. Such totals ought to 
throw light on the west Coast situation, for the 
benefit of that part of the trade which is accus- 
tomed to think in terms of carloads only and is 
inclined to interpret the statistics of production, 
orders and shipments as indicating an accumula- 
tion. If it were not for water shipments, espe- 
cially for those shipments which have gone in 
heavy volume thru the Panama Canal, there would 
certainly be an excess of production at this time, in 
view of the terrific car shortage from which the 
entire industry is suffering. But if the student of 
this. problem will form the habit of visualiznig 
cargo shipments in terms of carloads, he will prob- 
ably have less difficulty in accounting for a sur- 
plus of lumber apparent in figures but actually 
nonexistent. The fir market continues steady to 
strong, with mills booked up for perhaps ninety 
days, and three times as much business offering as 
they can handle. 

W. P. Frambes, of Fletcher & Frambes, Los An- 
geles, and of the Andrew F. Mohoney Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, is visiting his connections in Seat- 
tle. Mr. Frambes reports that conditions in Cali- 
fornia are exceptionally good, the outlook being 
extremely bright and favorable since the over- 
whelming defeat of the antishingle law Nov. 7. 

A. J. Wertes, of the shingle department of the 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., presided at the 
Wednesday luncheon of shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers. In addition to the usual discussion 
of conditions, the meeting listened to a report of 
a committee on amalgamation of the Seattle lum- 
bermen’s clubs. The shingle men decided to con- 
tinue their separate organization, on account of 
the peculiar problems coming before them for de- 
cision. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Portland 
Novy. 15, the following new members were elected : 


Corvallis Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Corvallis, 
Ore.; Parker Lumber & Box Co., Everett, Wash. ; 
Siletz Bay Lumber Co., Siletz Bay, Ore.; American 
Wood Pipe Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Gates Mill Co., 
Gates, Ore.; Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., Sumner, 
Wash.; Hoyt Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

In a paper read before the Northwest Rivers & 
Harbors Congress in this city a short time ago, 
H. K. Benson, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, developed a topic of con- 
siderable interest to the lumber industry. In one 
class of raw materials, with the widest possible 
market for the manufactured product, he listed 
such things as paper, charcoal briquets, alcohol, 
rosin, turpentine and tar. Mr. Benson said: “At 
present these articles are not being made here, but 
are imported from distant countries.” 

The Dent Lumber & Shingle Co., H. A. Dent, 
F. K. Dent, W. L. Barcus and G. L. Curkendall, 
has opened a suite of offices at 5507-9-11 White 
Building Annex. 

Complimentary to Gordon H. MacDonald, dis- 
trict sales representative of .the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., about a score of friends gathered at 
the Metropolitan Club for dinner last Saturday. 

Robert S. Whiting, secretary, and Arthur Bevan, 
assistant secretary, of the shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, are making a tour 
of mills in British Columbia. They will return to 
Seattle in time for the Shingle Congress during 
the first week in December. 

Friends of Peter D. Ryan, of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau inspection service, have been 
interested in the news that he is the father of a 
boy born at Riverside, Ill, last Monday. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 20.—Some mills report that their October 
shipments amounted to 20 percent of normal. They 
have bookings amounting to millions of feet, and 
are striving to clean up old orders. If the car 
shortage were relieved, they could readily reduce 
their stocks to less than normal. At present, yards 
are crowded to capacity and the mills are not en- 
deavoring to increase production. Many line 
yards, acting on the prediction of railroad officials 
that the shortage of cars will continue until after 
the first of the year, are now placing orders cover- 
ing spring requirements. All indications point to 
an exceptionally heavy lumber demand with the 
opening of 1923. Prices of all items are very 
firm, and items weak recently are now stronger. 
Railroad material is very much in demand and is 
firm. Box and automobile makers have used up 
surplus stocks and are in the market for immediate 
needs. 

¥F. J. Hortig, sales manager Lodwick Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., is visiting friends here among the 
manufacturers. 

W. A. Burt, president Central Gulf Lumber Co., 
accompanied by Mr. Mendoza, the firm’s Mexico 
City representative, recently visited mills in this 


vicinity. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 20.—The air drying roofer mills are getting 
many more orders and, as surplus stocks are 
cleaned out, prices are stiffening. Large whole- 
salers seem very much disposed to buy all the good 
flooring ete., as well as rough lumber, they can 
get hold of for shipment as soon as possible and 
are not wrangling over prices asked. Inquiries 
are very numerous and, as stocks at the mills un- 
sold are very much broken up, many can not be 
quoted on. The car situation is very unsatisfac- 
tory and railroads in the South frankly admit a 
car shortage without offering any prospect of early 
improvement. Embargoes in the North and East 
are still greatly hampering shipments. 

There has been a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better, altho sales have been individually 
small due to mills not having much to offer and 
not wishing to sell ahead very far. The price is 
likely to advance 50 cents to $1 if demand con- 
tinues good. Inquiry for 4/4 No. 2 and better 
stock widths is brisk. There is a shortage of 
these items, with some large inquiries out for 
future delivery. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and 
better, as well as stock widths, showed larger sales 
both in solid and mixed carlots. Mills are getting 
a little better prices. Edge No. 3, 4/4, is about 
the only inactive item on the rough list. Demand 
for stock widths is larger than the supply. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts have been moving 
very freely recently, resulting in a number of 
mills being oversold and refusing further business. 

There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box. Inquiries for dressed, dressed and resawn 
and resawn rough are very numerous, many mills 
refusing to quote because their planing mills are 
loaded down. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, sold well dur- 
ing the last week, with inquiries still very numer- 
ous for various workings. Mills generally have no 
trouble in getting their figures. No. 1 stock box 
rough, 4/4, is not very active in 8- and 10-inch, 
but 6- and 12-inch are selling well, both widths be- 
ing scarce. Dressed box is in brisk demand and some 
mills have wiped out their surplus of 8-inch by 
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making slight concessions. Demand for No. 2 
stock box, 4/4, rough and dressed, is larger than 
supply. Box bark strips continue very active, 
sales being limited due to scarcity of strips and 
lack of planing mill facilities. Most strips are 
wanted dressed. 

The demand for floorimg, thin ceiling, partition 
etc., has been very good. Several mills report 
cleaning out all flooring items at their full list 
prices and refusing to quote further. Large buy- 
ers are after big lots. There is apt to be an 
advance in dressed lumber should demand continue 
insistent. Inquiries for roofers are numerous and 
call for large blocks of stock. Six- and 12-inch are 
still very scarce in kiln dried, while the surplus 
of 8-inch has been materially reduced. Sales of air 
dried roofers were much larger and prices already 
show an upward tendency. Sales of dressed fram- 
ing and sizes were also larger and were made at 
attractive prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 20.—Pine prices show little variation, altho 


occasionally a mill that is short of an item ad-' 


vances its price. Buying for stock has evidently 
begun, for demand has improved since last week. 
The cotton movement is taking the ‘“‘good”’ cars, 
and the supply to the lumber mills has shown no 
increase, and is not likely to be better for some 
months. The Texas mills, however, appear to be 
receiving more empties. Manufacturers are still 
averse to booking orders, and make their accept- 
ances subject to delay in shipping. 

Hardwoods of all kinds are scarce and in very 
strong demand. Higher offers are being received 
right along, and the tendency of prices is upward. 
Rain during last week retarded the loading of 
stock that had first to be officially inspected, and 
shipments are at times delayed because of lack 


of cars. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 18.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine is 
holding up exceptionally well. Prices have re- 
mained firm thruout the list, except possibly on 
No. 2 boards, on which a slight concession has 
been made by some mills. Uppers are strong, 
and dimension is in good position. The car short- 
age continues to be very acute at most points, 
altho some mills report a slight betterment. Mill 
stocks are becoming more complete because of cur- 
tailed shipments. Inquiries are being received in 
good volume from all sources. Railroad items are 
strong in price and demand. Industrial consumers 
are buying stock in fair quantities. Retailers are 
buying stock every d y and their inquiries are 
heavy. 

Hardwood prices are steady and advancing. 
Gum as well as oak is being sought by both auto- 
mobile and furniture manufacturers. Oak car 
material is in good demand at satisfactory prices. 
Stocks at the mills are fairly well balanced. 
Hardwood flooring is moving well. 

The Southern Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, 
a line-yard concern, announces the purchase of a 
building in Clarendon, Ark., for the purpose of 
establishing its fifth yard. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 20.—The southern pine market in this 
territory remains very strong. It is the consensus 
that prices will remain about the same until about 
the first of the year, when higher levels on some 
items are expected. Some mills are getting about 
all the cars they need, while others are not getting 
over 50 percent of their requirements. The mills, 
as a whole, have plenty of orders. Some are en- 
tirely out of the market, inasmuch as they are 
behind on shipments because of the shortage of 
cars. The demand from the southern territory 
seems to be getting stronger all the time. Geor- 


gia and the Carolinas are buying large quantities ~ 


of lumber now. 

The cypress market remains strong. The mills 
are compelled to turn down a lot of business on 
account of not having dry stock. Practically all 
the cypress mills are running almost to capacity 
and have well assorted stocks coming on, so they 
will be able to take care of the spring. require- 
ments in good shape. 

J. C. Turner, president J. C. Turner Lumber Co., 
New York City, is visiting his sawmill properties 
in this territory. He thinks that business is going 
to be good next year. 

The officials of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association met here Friday at the Mason Hotel 
to discuss the grading of southern pine to meet 
the recommendations made by the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, of Washington, 
D. C. Among those present were J. E. Graves, 
president, Hosford, Fla., and George T. Betts, 
vice president, Ashburn, Ga. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., is 
shipping several complete dry kiln outfits to the 
Insular Lumber Co. in the Philippine Islands, to 
be used for drying mahogany. The material for 


these kilns is manufactured in Jacksonville to be 
shipped to New York for export. The Insular 
Lumber Co. is owned by eastern capitalists 
who have valuable timber holdings in the Philip- 
pine Islands. These kilns are of the Moore moist 
air type and specially designed for drying mahog- 


any lumber. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 20.—The lumber industry in Georgia and 
other southeastern States, according to mill opera- 
tors here, is securing about 50 to 55 percent of 
the cars needed. Many small mills on short line 
railroads are not securing more than 25 to 35 
percent. The recent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission releasing open top cars on roads 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers is expected 
to prove of considerable aid to the lumber indus- 
try in the Southeast. 

Continued building activity has resulted in so 
large a demand for pine items, principally flooring, 
roofers and dimension lumber that prices are 
holding very stable. Several hardwood items have 
advanced in the last two weeks. The demand for 
pine for building is at the highest level it has 
ever been in this section. A large part of this is 
for home construction. 

Reports from southeastern ports show a still 
further improvement in lumber exports. Central 
American and Cuban business is unusually good, 
and there is an extensive and increasing demand 
from Brazil and Argentine, with Porto Rican trade 
fair, and Mexican border demand better than it 
has been in many months, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 20.—There is little change in prices this 
week. No. 1 common dimension seems to be a 
little stronger, and finish has advanced possibly 
$1. The volume of inquiry has increased and 
there are indications that buying will continue 
thru the winter. A number of northern buyers 
are in the South and there seems to be a disposi- 
tion to place some business for 1923 requirements. 
Car supply is gradually improving and has in- 
creased to 25 percent of normal, against 15 percent 
a month ago. The least back-set: to connecting 
northern railroad in handling freight from river 
terminals would make the car shortage as bad as 
it was a month ago. Several embargoes have 
been raised temporarily at Cincinnati and some 
permits are being issued. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 21.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
report that southern pine has gained additional 
strength; prices are very firm and several ad- 
vances have been reported. Ideal weather has 
permitted the mills to keep up production, but 
on the other hand has been responsible for the 
consumption of an unusually large amount of lum- 
ber, building in this’ section being very active. 
Demand covers all items on the list. The car 
supply is very bad, open cars being scarcer than 
ever, and the mills refuse to accept business in 
excess of their ability to ship. 

Hardwood consumers show increasing eagerness 
to make purchases, demand coming from all 
groups. Furniture and automobile factories are 
active buyers, and the flooring plants are taking 
all the oak available. If any item leads’ in demand 
it is gum. ‘The spread between upper and lower 
grades is unusually small. The whole hardwood 
market is very strong. The supply of log cars 
has not increased, and it is believed that with the 
approach of rainy weather production will be 
somewhat curtailed. A good supply of box cars 
has enabled the hardwood mills to make heavy 


shipments. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 20.—A plea for a great central organiza- 
tion of lumbermen, “generously financed, truly 
representative of the industry and officered by 
outstanding figures which would command the 
confidence of the American public,’ was made by 
Joseph E. Davies, attorney for the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in a talk to lum- 
bermen at a luncheon meeting last Friday at the 
American Annex Hotel. Mr. Davies is former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. His 
address was pratically in line with that made last 
week at a luncheon meeting at the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 

L. R. Putman, secretary of the association, also 
spoke. The meeting was presided over by Grant 
R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., chair- 
man of the committee of members of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in charge of Mr. 
Davies’ visit. Other members of the committee 
were Stanley Masters, of the Waggener Store Co., 
and C. K. McClure, treasurer and sales manager of 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co. 

A party of four St. Louis lumber dealers have 
just returned from a trip to the mills of the Great 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc.- 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock = Timbers 
Millwork Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Merchants National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
McCormick Building,  - - - Chicago 
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\ We inv:‘e your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 








Sawmill, 
box factory 














Let us and planing 
mill at 

quote General Office: Loyalton . 
you today. RENO, NEV. California 
? a=. ay ame = 
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ALBION LUMBER CoO. 
General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 











CHECK UP 


If you have a Gandy Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belt in your plant, 
check up. Isn’t your Gandy 
giving better service than any 
other belt on large pulleys and 
conveyors! ? 


Gandy is the original Stitched Cot- 
ton Duck Belt—Always buy a Gandy. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge.” 
THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
940) W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: S52 WEST ADAMS STREET 


SAN DY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


- BELT - 























Like Getting Money 
From Home 


There are doubtless 
a number of farmers 
in your community 
who could use a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Somebody will sell them a machine and you better 
be that somebody. This machine soon pays for itself 
by grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for your 
customers. And a small sign in your office stating 
you’re agent for them will often turn an extra profit 
to you. Write for catalog now. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MuNcy* PA. 














Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
Ytection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_ re- 
porting service ? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 


Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 








Lialiiiaias S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 














Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La. It was 
composed of Fred Mohlenbrock, Charles Naber 
Lumber Co.; Fred Steber, Goodfellow Lumber Co. ; 


A. G. Ruthman, St. Louis Lumber Co., and Lovell. 


Bay, Bay Brothers Lumber Co., and was in charge 
of R. C. Bridges, sales representative in St. Louis 
for the Great Southern company. The party spent 
two days at the mills, and also visited New Orleans. 
This is the first of a series of visits to be made by 
dealers to the Bogalusa plant. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 20.—Some mills possibly have been able 
to get a better supply of cars during the last few 
days, but generally there has been no improve- 
ment. Open cars especially are very scarce. The 
demand for lumber seems to be better now than 
it was a few weeks ago, as new business is coming 
by each mail. Indications point to a good demand 
for the next few weeks anyway, and very likely 
at higher prices. Car material items still lead in 
demand, but other items are strong. 

Rk. B. Gunn, who for a number of years operated 
a sawmill at Estabutchie but cut out and dis- 
posed of it, recently purchased a small mill near 
Estabutchie and bought an interest in the Bradley 
Lumber Co,, of Moselle, Miss. It has its sawmill 
in operation and will install at once a small dry 
kiln and planing mill. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 20.—With car shortage daily growing worse, 
southern pine manufacturers are unable to guar- 
antee deliveries on interior shipments. The volume 
of inquiry continues to increase, and there has 
been a general increase in prices, despite the fact 
that production is ahead of shipments. Local 
mills are increasing their export output. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s production is again 
up to normal, the upper plant running nights while 
the lower mill is being repaired. The company is 
loading the schooner A. F. Coats for a West Indian 
port, and is expecting the steamer T'homas Cragg 
for a South American cargo. 

Because of the car shortage, the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. is hauling its sawn timbers over its own 
railroad from its mills at Bon Ami, DeRidder and 
Ludington, La., to Lake Charles, rafting them in 
the Calcasieu River and towing them thru the 
intercoastal canal for loading on vessels at Orange. 
The tow thru the canal to Orange is only half that 
to Beaumont, thru which port the company here- 
tofore exported when shipping by rail. 

The North Orange sawmill of Oldham Bros. 
started operations the first of last week and their 
second plant, leased from the Stark-Bowen Lumber 
Co. and transferred bodily from Toomey, La., to a 
point between Orange and Echo, began operations 
Wednesday. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 20.—During last week there has been a 
slight easing up in the demand for building lum- 
ber, but there has been a steady increase in the 
demand for hardwoods, and the industrial trade 
is buying more lumber of all kinds. ‘There is still 
a lot of building work being done, and many big 
contractors are figuring on working full force every 
possible day during the winter, as they have more 
work than they can handle. The railroads are buy- 
ing in good quantity, and want their orders filled 
at once, General business- is still improving, and 
the general demand on the yards is good. Planing 
mills are stocked up with orders, inside trim men 
and cabinet makers are behind their work, job- 
bing carpenters are busy, and there is a great deal 
of little work being done by house owners in the 
way of repairs or improvements. 

White and red oak, both plain and quartered, 
together with poplar, seem to be leading in demand 
among the hardwoods, but there is a steady market 
at good prices for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
ash, basswood, gum, hickory, cherry, walnut, 
mahogany and all kinds and grades of hardwood 
floorings. Pacific coast products are reduced in 
volume, and there is some complaint of the way 
the western goods last in this climate, but they 
are surely making a place for themselves in this 


market, and the volume must keep increasing in - 


general trend. White pine is not selling quite so 
fast as it was for a time, but prices ire firm. 
Spruce prices have tightened, and there is a fair 
and steady demand. Hemlock also has taken a 
step upward in price, and offerings are badly 
broken. Cypress of the better grades and dry is 
scarce, and the lower grades are moving in good 
volume, at stiffer prices. Southern pine is in 
strong demand, and at high prices, with the great- 
est demand for timbers and flooring, but with sizes 
and boards moving well. North Carolina pine 
shipments are coming in better, and yard stocks 
are not going down so fast. There is a good de- 
mand for almost all items, and prices “re firm. 
Timbers, sizes, roofers and flooring all find a ready 


market. Lath of all sizes and kinds sell readily 
at good figures. Shingles are still active in the 
out of town districts. 

The applications of the Wilson, & Gardner Co., 
retailers, Willow Grove, and Edmund A. Souder 
& Co., wholesalers, Liberty Building, are on file 
in the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

Eugene Yeager, well known in the trade here 
as a salesman, has been appointed purchasing 
agent for the Frederick R. Gerry Co. and at 
the first of the ‘year will take charge of its big, 
new yard, at 80th and Island Road, where it will 
have 10,000,000 feet storage capacity. ‘The plant 
is equipped with modern dry kilns. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 20.—Greenleaf, Johnson & Son, a North 
Carolina pine firm, have arranged to handle all the 
output of the Zickgraf Co., of Denmark, 8. C. The 
Zickgraf Co. is building and equipping a 40,000- 
foot capacity sawmill, which it expects to have in 
operation by the first of the year. The Zickgraf 
company was organized by W. C. Zickgraf, who is 
its president and practically sole owner. Some 
years ago he was vice president of the Sumter 
Hardwood Co., of Sumter, 8. C., and before that 
had operated a hardwood sawmill in Georgia. The 
product of the Zickgraf mill will be kiln dried. 

The Acme Box Co., whose. plant was destroyed 
by fire some months ago, has completed rebuilding 
and has resumed operations. The new factory is 
equipped with the most uptodate machinery. As 
the company had many orders on file, special ef- 
forts were made to get the new plant into operation 
in the shortest possible time. 

The Union Box Co., West Point, W. Va., whose 
plant was destroyed by fire some time ago, has 
about completed arrangements for rebuilding it. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 21.—An improvement in hardwood trade 
has been noticed here in the last week, while other 
branches of the lumber industry are doing nicely, 
as building construction is going on apace. Many 
projects are being started. In several cases, where 
the job has been temporarily abandoned on account 
of wet weather, operations have been resumed, 
and the walls and roof are on scores of these jobs 
by this time. Demand for all kinds of dry hard- 
wood is good. It is not so hard to get laborers, 
but there is a scarcity of skilled men in the build- 
ing trades. Lumber prices are unchanged this 
week, altho the demand in almost all lines is heavy. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 20.—Imports of lumber and manufactures 
of wood at this port during August were valued 
at $697,553, and exports during the same month 
amounted to $112,881. The imports included wood- 
pulp valued at $469,484 from Germany, Norway, 
Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Obtaining sufficient cargo space for the Pacific 
coast lumber it is desired to bring to Boston and 
other New England points, is becoming a serious 
problem for the wholesalers. Offerings of lumber 
on the west Coast for shipment to the Atlantic 
ports are far in excess of the available ship ton- 
nage, according to reports received by the lines 
operating in the intercoastal trade. Some agents 
report they have booked as high as $16 a ton, but 
the going rate is $15, a substantial increase over 
the low point hit a few weeks ago. The regular 
lines are booked to capacity for at least sixty days 
and so far little tramp tonnage has been attracted 
to handle the surplus. 

Building construction is continuing with a rush 
in many parts of New England, despite the im- 
minence of real winter weather. New England 
building contracts, on the basis of the 5-day week 
worked nowadays by many of the building trades, 
are running better than $1,000,000 a day. Several 
important operations have been checked by the 
delay in getting materials forward because of the 
railroad situation, and there are many retail yards 
which are desperately in need of hard pine flooring 
to take care of orders from contractors whose im- 
patience is beginning to change to real anger. 

The A. C, Dutton Lumber Corporation, which 
has headquarters in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is 
devoting especial attention to Douglas fir, is fea- 
turing 8- and 4-inch factory flooring and heavy 
roof plank, which the company agrees to rebutt 
to within %-inch of exact length. This means a 
big saving for contractors and the response has 
been more than satisfactory. 

Wendell F. Brown, founder and head of the Wen- 
dell F. Brown Co., has returned this week from 
a long trip thru the South, where he made a care- 
ful study of the southern pine situation and ar- 
ranged some important contracts. “We are not 
having so much trouble about shipments as some of 
our friends because we are depending largely upon 
deliveries by water,’ he said. ‘This means not 
only quicker deliveries but also cheaper lumber, 
and that is very important at this time. I should 
feel very much disturbed if prices advanced much 
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farther.” Mr. Brown’s company is. not only dis- 
tributing southern pine at wholesale thruout the 
Northwest, but is also handling a large amount of 
Douglas fir. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 21.—Retailers and industrial consumers 
evidently are beginning to see the handwriting on 
the wall, and there has been a sudden rush to get 
in ahead of the car shortage and the practical 
certainty of a big retail demand for lumber, The 
volume of inquiry last week was very large and 
behind it there appears to be intention to buy. 

In one day inquiries for more than five hundred 
cars were receiyed by the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., and sales managers of other southern pine 
companies said the volume was unusual, and some 
of the lists ran into trainload proportions. As 
usual, the line yards are among the early inquirers, 
with requirements covering a wide range and a 
heavy volume. The railroads, too, along with their 
large current requirements, are putting out in- 
quiries for car material and timbers for future 
delivery. West Coast mills also are getting their 
share of the inquiries and apparently they are 
going to be faced with a very heavy demand. 
Meantime there has been a renewed demand for 
lumber for immediate requirements, especially from 
the country yards, which have been getting a big 
volume of business recently. As a consequence 
of country demand, transit cars are being sought, 
but the supply has dwindled recently and good 
cars are not easy to find. Transit men have had 
fat picking this fall; they sized up the situation 
correctly early in the year and have profited 
accordingly. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 21.—The Intercoastal Association, with J. 
H. Burton presiding, met last Friday in the Yale 
Club and discussed the promotion of service and 
the handling of lumber cargoes with dispatch in 
codperation with the stevedores. There was a 
large attendance. The association represents 100 
percent of the large shippers of west Coast lumber 
and its spheres of influence are being broadened 
just as fast as possible. An interested guest at 
the meeting was Charles R. McCormick, who has 
been in New York for the last three weeks studying 
conditions, and who has become so imbued with 
interest in local conditions that he has decided 
to extend his sojourn here two weeks longer. 

An interesting announcement of the last week 
was that of the incorporation of the firm of Theo- 
dore Henry. Mr. Henry has opened headquarters 
at 209 Madison Avenue, corner of Forty-first Street, 
and will handle southern pine and fir lumber, and 
oak and pine piling. For more than fifteen years Mr. 
Henry has been actively engaged in the lumber 
business with the J. H. Burton interests, which 
connection he severed last August. At the time 
of his retirement, he was vice president of the 
J. H. Burton & Sons Co. Previously Mr. Henry 
had been in the retail lumber business in West- 
chester County. 

J. B. Mitchell, who represents in New York ter- 
ritory the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., the Putnam Lumber Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Ark., 
declared today that the southern pine situation 
is very good so far as orders are concerned, but 
that the scarcity of cars is making it impossible 
for the mills to distribute their lumber as widely 
as they would like and is hampering shipments of 
timbers. ‘Mills that are not in touch with the 
railroads will not be able to take on any more 
orders before Jan. 1,” Mr. Mitchell said. ‘Mills 
along the coast of Florida and the Gulf are swamped 
with orders for lumber for shipment by water. 
Prices are very firm. The railroad situation, if 
anything, is a little worse than a few weeks 
ago.” 

Chester J. Hogue, manager West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, who recently returned from a 
trip to Chicago, in a series of pointed sentences 
today gave an interesting outline of lumber con- 
ditions. He said: ‘Just now there is a little 
slowing up in the New York market demand, but 
it is really only seasonable. At that, the demand 
has kept up much later in the fall than usual. 
Business is going on briskly in California. Ex- 
ports to Japan are keeping up in the most satis- 
factory way. Railroads are buying an unusually 
large amount of west Coast lumber. All mills on 
the Coast are working full and double time, with- 
out accumulations to any extent. The surplus 
stocks are being taken care of by domestic con- 
sumption. Car shortage is the biggest difficulty 
with which the lumbermen have to contend. Mills 
on the Coast have all orders that they can get 
space to ship.” 

William L. Hall, of Chicago, a member of Hall 
Kellogg & Co., which deals especially in land 
exchanges between private timber land owners 
and the Government in western States, paid a 
flying visit of one day to New York last week. 
He came to discuss important business matters with 
Mr. Kellogg. Under a general land exchange act 


passed by Congress this year a large volume: of 
business has developed or is in process of con- 
summation, said Mr. Hall. Calvin Fentress, of 
Chicago, vice president of the firm, also took part 
in the conferences, at which future plans of the 
company were mapped out. 

William Henseler, New York wholesaler, an- 
nounces that he has chartered the steamer Caroline 
to bring in a full cargo of dimension and lumber 
in spruce, fir and hemlock from the west Coast. 
The entire load will be discharged in New York. 

Gentes & Coffee (Inc.) has started business in 
Brooklyn, with an office, yards and planing mill at 
Grand Street and Furman Avenue. Adam Gentes, 
one of the incorporators, was for many years with 
Cc. W. Wilson & Co. W. R. Coffee, the other 
member of the firm, is a recruit from the box manu- 
facturing industry, altho he has wide experience in 
lumber. 

R. S. Coryell, of 38 Park Place, Newark, formerly 
representative of William Whitmer & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, has become representative of the C. A, 
Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. He is in the 
wholesale business on his own hook and also is 
agent here for the Thursten-Flavell (Ltd.), of 
Port Moody, B. C. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 20.—Except for a slight improvement in 
the car supply, the local lumber situation re- 
mains practically unchanged from a week ago. 
Cars, however, are far from being in adequate 
supply. Weather conditions have improved and a 
period of dry weather following the rains of a 
week ago has left manufacturing conditions ideal. 
Local construction activity continues to show a 
loss as compared with previous months, but the 
total for the year is already far in excess of the 
1921 record. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 21.—The feature of the market during the 
last few days was a strengthening in the prices 
of lower grades, and advances of $1 to $2 are 
expected soon. Box manufacturers are buying 
these grades actively. The shortage of cars handi- 
caps business in the better grades. Altho it is 
generally recognized that early in 1923 prices must 
be marked up to bring them in line with increased 
production costs, dealers are holding their orders 
down meanwhile. Northern Minnesota sawmills 
are operating on a normal basis for the season. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. is operating its 
larger mill at Virginia two shifts, but its smaller 
mill has been closed down for some time. The 
Cloquet and the Northern lumber companies are 
operating their sawmills at Cloquet full time. 
Logs are being obtained from nearby territory that 
was burned over in bush fires last summer. Some 
of the smaller northern Minnesota sawmills are 
closed down on account of a shortage of logs, and 
they are all eagerly awaiting the freezing up of the 
swamps so they may begin cutting. Timber opera- 
tors are meeting with more success in getting crews, 
because colder weather has released men from road 
work, but are still short. 


The Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet have 
taken over the upper twenty-eight miles of the 
abandoned Alger-Smith & Co. logging road, paying 
for this stretch $70,549. It will become part of 
the Duluth & Northwestern logging railroad. The 
other part of the road will be torn up. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 20.—W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., Seattle, has been here following an 
extended trip to eastern cities, which convinced 
him that there will be a heavy demand for lumber 
in the coming year. 

O. N. Cloud, of Shreveport, La., manager of 
sales for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 

J. J. Jenelle, superintendent Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., stopped here 
last week on his way east, reporting that owing 
to car shortage the company is able to do very 
little rail business. 

R. H. Furley, of this city, buyer for the St. 
Hilaire Retail Lumber Co. yards, has been called 
east by the sudden death of a brother in Brooklyn, 
WW. ¥. 

H. J. Draheim, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., has been on a short business trip to the 
west Coast. 

J. A. McCampbell, of the Kingsley-Towle Lum- 
ber Co., is on a western trip, visiting mills in the 
Inland Empire and Sound regions. 


For THE FIRST TIME this year and the fifth 
in the history of American railroads, car load- 
ings passed the 1,000,000 car level with the 
report for the week ended Oct. 21 of the car 
service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 
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—— SPRUCE LADDERS — 
Good Profits 


Selling ‘em 


Hundreds of dealers are add- 
ing to their profits by stocking 
Babcock Spruce Ladders. In- 
vestment is small, space re- 
quired is not large—be prepared 
to sell the next man who comes 
in Babcock Spruce Ladders. 
Every home, store, factory, 
contractor, carpenter, 
painter, mason is a 
prospect. 
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Victor Step Ladder 


Fair Prices 


By pricing our ladders to the 
trade right, we not only insure 
our dealer friends a good mar- 
gin of profit, but we make them 
easier for the dealer to sell. 
Send fer catalog today and get 
the ladder profits other dealers 
are making. . 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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SOME job to skid a 40-ft. 
butt log like this through 
the tangled jungle and up 
perpendicular mountains of 
the Pacific Coast country. 


Willamette Engineers and 
Witlamette Logging Machin- 
ery made it commercially possible 
to put these and larger logs in the 
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water at a profit. rf 








The Only 
Successful 


3-in-! 
Machine 





Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
A Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
40 years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U. S.A. 
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HOTEL 


Spokane, U. S. A. 


Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest, 


Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms Including 
Coffee Shop. 




















Circulating Ice Water. Washed 
Air Ventilation. 




















John J. Manley has removed from the Lumber 
Exchange Building to 1626 Conway Building. 


W. W. Brown, of the W. W. Brown Lumber Co., 
left this week for a week’s trip among the hemlock 
and hardwood mills in northern Wisconsin. 


The Metropolitan Lumber Co, has addéd another 
room to its suite at 937-89 Monadnock Block—an 
expansion made necessary by the steady increase 
of its business in western and southern woods, 


Lewis H. Dodd, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., has 
gone to the South on a short business trip. He 
expected to return by the middle of next week. 


R. B. Weller, of Weller Bros., Omaha, Neb., 
transacted business in Chicago on Wednesday, 
leaving the same day for Rockford, IIl., to visit 
his daughter who is attending college in that 
city. 


C. H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans, La., and president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, spent a few 
days of this week in Chicago, transacting business 
and conferring with institute officials at the local 
headquarters. 


H. J. Reinhard, of the McMullen-Reinhard Lum- 
ber Co., Hayti, Mo., transacted business in this 
city this week, and called on a number of his old 
friends in the local trade. Mr. Reinhard formerly 
was located in Chicago, while connected with the 
MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co. 


M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., transacted business in this city dur- 
ing the week. Other northern visitors in this 
city during the week were H. W. Maffet, of James 
R. Andrews Co., Escanaba, Mich., and John An- 
drews, of the Andrews-Early Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Robert V. Haskin, president Michigan Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, was a speaker before the forestry class of 
the Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing on 
Monday, his subject being “Opportunities for Im- 
provement in the Lumber Industry.” 


George S. Cortis, Chicago representative for 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., this 
week took a trip to northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula for the purpose of visiting a 
number of the mills there and gather first hand 
information regarding manufacturing, and stock 
conditions. 


T. H. Hart, sales manager of the Geneva Mill 
Co., Geneva, Ala., was in Chicago this week calling 
on the trade and posting himself first hand as to 
conditions in northern markets. Mr. Hart was 
feeling good over the outlook for the coming year 
and believes that there is going to be a tremendous 
demand for lumber of all kinds. 


B. F. Bolinger, of Boulder, Colo., passed thru 
Chicago this week on his way to Shreveport, La., 
to visit his father, S. H. Bolinger, president of 
S. H. Bolinger & Co., prominent southern pine 
manufacturing concern. While in Chicago Mr. 
Bolinger conferred with J. H. Donner, who repre- 
sents the company in this territory. 


Irving C. Swan, sales manager for the Wiscon- 
sin-Alabama Lumber Co., Sylacauga, Ala., and the 
Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Stephenson, Miss., expressed himself very opti- 
mistically regarding the southern pine market and 
its prospects while in this city during the week. 


William D. White, formerly of the United States 
Spruce Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., this week 
passed thru Chicago on his way to California, 
where he is going for his health, which has been 
poor for some time. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. White. While here, Mr. White visited with 
his cousin, George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith 
& Co. 


Division C—hardwood wholesalers-—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago this week sent 
a beautiful floral piece to Leonard Berg, who is 
seriously ill at his home, 1460 Argyle Avenue. 
Mr. Berg, before his health failed him some 
months ago, was in the hardwood lumber com- 
mission business, with office in the Monadnock 
Block. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Co., 
and A. T. Naugle, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 
and their wives, expected to sail from France on 


Saturday, Nov. 25, according to word received 
here, and to arrive in Chicago during the first part 
of December. The two couples have been touring 
the Continent for pleasure during the last two 
months. 


Raymond Yates, manager of the west Coast de- 
partment of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., 
last week left for the Pacific coast, where he ex- 
pects to spend the next month or six weeks visiting 
the principal lumber manufacturing and distribut- 
ing centers. He was accompanied by Mrs. Yates, 
who will spend the winter with relatives in Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co., this week went East on a combined business 
and pleasure trip, during which he expected to 
visit Montreal, Que., New York City and other 
important lumber distributing centers. He also 
expected to visit his daughter, who is attending 
school in the East, and to witness the Yale- 
Harvard football game. 


W. E. Butler, of the W. E. Butler Lumber Co., 
Junction City, Ga., this week stopped off in this 
city while on a general business trip among the 
northern lumber distributing centers. Mr. Butler 
reported that the car shortage is notably improved 
in his section, and that lumber is beginning to 
move out in large volume. Business is good, he 
said, and so are prospects. 


Earl Roush, of the Duttweiler Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, passed thru this city during the 
week on his way to’ the South, where he expected 
to spend several days visiting mills and making a 
general survey of stock and manufacturing condi- 
tions. He stated that business in Toledo and 
vicinity has been very good during the last sum- 
mer and fall, and he expected that it will be 
even better next year. 


Harry Z. Lewis, one of the real old timers in 
the Chicago lumber trade and most recently asso- 
ciated with the American Mill & Lumber Co., left 
last week for Philadelphia, Pa., where he will make 
an extended visit with a married daughter resid- 
ing there. While in Philadelphia Mr. Lewis will 
handle the account of the J. S. Otis Mahogany 
Co., of New Orleans, La., working thru the Chicago 
office of the American Mill & Lumber Co. 


E. S. Sanders, vice president and manager of 
the Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, 
B. C., with his wife, spent two or three days in 
Chicago this week. He reports a growing demand 
both in Canada and the United States and believes 
there will be a greater call for lumber in 1923 than 
there ever has been. To merit this growing de- 
mand, the Vancouver Lumber Co. is adding to its 
equipment and increasing its capacity. After 
visiting points in Iowa, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders 
will go to California for a short time before re- 
turning to Vancouver. 


N. H. Huey, formerly well known and popular 
lumber salesman in Chicago, but now engaged in 
a retail and wholesale business in Arkansas City, 
Kan., was in Chicago during the week renewing 
old friendships and sizing up conditions generally 
in the lumber trade. Mr. Huey reports conditions 
in his territory better than most people have 
thought they were, the farmers and cattle men 
being in good shape and oil production being quite 
heavy except in the Indian fields. Mr. Huey is 
operating the retail yard of N. H. Huey & Co.,, 
and altho this is a new yard and has keen competi- 
tion, it has done a splendid business and is getting 
a good foothold in that territory. The wholesale 
business is being operated as the Avon Lumber Co, 


F. C. Knapp, president and general manager of 
the Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was in 
Chicago Monday of this week, stopping off between 
trains en route to Washington, D. C., where he was 
going to look after some important business in 
connection with the Shipping Board. Mr. Knapp 
reports his mill running full time, altho seriously 
handicapped by a severe car shortage. There is a 
big local demand and this together with water 
shipments makes it possible for the plant to con- 
tinue to operate. The activity in the matter of 
water shipments may be judged from the fact that 
at one time recently five ships were loading at the 
Peninsula docks, each one for a separate destina- 
tion. Plans rapidly are being consummated for 
the building of a new mill by the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co., this plant to be located adjacent to the 
present one. Mr. Knapp is quite confident that a 
bigger demand for lumber will develop during the 
coming year than has been in evidence during 1922, 
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BACK FROM SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 


After an absence of eighteen months in South 
America, H. C. Kluge, tropical lumber and timber 
expert, is spending a few weeks at his home, 
No. 113 Avenue A, Schenectady, N. Y. He served 
as superintendent of sawmills for the Tropical 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of the International Pe- 
troleum Co. (Ltd.), with operations located about 
400 miles up the Magdalena River, at Baranca 
Bermeja, Department of Santander, Colombia, 
South America. Two portable sawmills, one large 
and one small, were placed in operation, cutting 
all classes of tropical timber from the hard 
guaiacan (wet region lignum vitae) to the soft 
eeiba, or silk cotton tree. This is believed to be 
the first operation in the tropics in which all of 
the different classes of standing timber are taken 
and utilized. It is Mr. Kluge’s belief that in the 
near future there will be many similar operations 
developed in the vast timbered regions of central 
and northern South America, 
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STARTS WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


R. A. Lounsbury, who at present is making his 
headquarters at 5115 Winthrop Avenue, is one of 
the latest additions to the Chicago wholesale lum- 
ber fraternity. Mr. Lounsbury is well known in 
this territory, having been connected with the 
trade here for twelve years. In all he has put in 
sixteen years in the lumber business, the last three 
being spent on the Pacific coast. He has several 
good west Coast connections, and at present is 
looking for some southern and northern connec- 
tions. 


SHaeaeaeaeasaaaa 


HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS LARGE 


Original inspections made by the staff of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association ‘during 
October totaled 21,806,713 feet, of which 18,329,- 
944 feet were handled by the salaried inspectors 
and 3,476,769 feet by the fee service. Commenting 
on this showing, the association says: ‘This re- 
port shows a material increase in both branches of 
the service. October was the leading month in 
National inspection activities for a period of over 
two years. The nearest approach to it during 
that period was in last July, when the total foot- 
age passing thru the department was 21,686,822 
feet. To find last month’s equal, it is necessary 
to go back to August, 1920, when the total inspec- 
tions reached the high mark of 21,902,219 feet. 
These latest figures certainly indicate progressive 
conditions in connection with current hardwood 
movements,” 


@e@aaeaetaaaaas 


FIR MARKET THRU BUYER’S EYES 


No early weakening of the Douglas fir market is 
looked for by H. F. Pullen, buyer for the Alexan- 
der Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill., who has recently 
returned from an extensive trip thru the manufac- 
turing regions of the Pacific coast. The market, 
in his opinion, will be controlled by two factors: 
The car supply and the early or late opening up 
of buying of spring requirements by the retail 
yards. 

The car shortage in the West, he found, was 
fully as serious as it had been represented. Mills 
with only one line service were especially hard 
hit, and those having competitive service were not 
much better situated. In some instances he found 
that the roads restricted the use of the few cars 
which they supplied, putting them in only with 
the understanding. that they were to be loaded 
with car material, or to be consigned to tidewater 
or not beyond certain points on their own lines. 
He did not see any indication of early material 
relief in the transportation situation, but ex- 
pected that conditions would’ remain difficult for 
some time. 

In the meanwhile, he saw every indication that 
buying’ by retail yards for spring stocks would 
open up unusually early this season. The good 
weather enjoyed so far practically thruout the 
country had permitted building operations to pro- 
gress unchecked, with the result that retail stocks 
had become more than usually depleted, and as 
a whole needed extensive replenishment before 
spring. In other words, buying may be expected 
not only to open up early, but also to develop into 

‘very heavy proportions. If the car supply re- 
mained tight and this buying movement opened up 
early, said Mr. Pullen, the fir market would remain 
very strong; if there were a material betterment 
in the car supply—within the near future—which 
doubtless would mean a postponement of spring 
buying—some weakness would doubtless develop. 

However, Mr. Pullen thought that most retail- 
ers did not look for an early big improvement in 
the transportation situation, or for any material 
weakening of the market. Tho some of them be- 
lieved they might save 50 cents or $1 a thousand 
by waiting, many would buy their lumber early 
rather than take chances on transportation and 
stock conditions at the time when they actually 
needed the lumber. Unsold stocks on the Coast, 


Mr. Pullen found, were low and broken. Dimen- 
sion was particularly scarce. However, produc- 
tion was at a high level, exceeding bookings, and 
he thought it likely that there would be a gradual 
improvement in the stock situation, enabling the 
mills better to meet the coming demands of the 
trade. 


YARD RENDERS UNIQUE SERVICE 


With the completion of its model lumber shed 
this week, the Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. is 
now fully equipped to render a unique service to 
the local retail lumber yards. The purpose of this 
recently organized concern is constantly to carry 
items which the yards do not ordinarily stock and 
would not find profitable to handle on account of 
the limited demand for them. The plan of the 
Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. is to keep a per- 
petual inventory of such odd items and to circu- 
late copies of this inventory among all the retail 
yards in the city and vicinity. When the retailer 
is called upon to furnish an unusual item, such as 
he does not stock, he will in most cases find it on 
hand at this yard, and may secure a reservation 
for any quantity until he finds it convenient to 
send a team or a motor truck for it. The com- 
pany makes no deliveries. 

“Order one piece or a carload,” is the slogan 
of the Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. It does 
not sell retail, but only to yards. 

Another service which it is prepared to render 
out-of-town shippers is to receive in its yard any 
shipment of lumber which the owner has been un- 
able to sell and which is threatened with demur- 
rage charges. This car may be stored at the yard 
until a suitable market is found for it, when the 
owner may withdraw it upon the payment of 
storage and handling charges which the company 
claims to be invariably reasonable. However, upon 
the receipt of such a car, the company will seek 
to make an agreement with the shipper where- 
under it will undertake to dispose of the lumber 
at the best obtainable price. 

The Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. is officered 
by S. R. Taxey, president; Julian Lentin, vice 
president, and Jay H. Kelley, secretary-treasurer 
and manager. Messrs. Taxey and Lentin are also 
associated together in the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co. 

The yard is located at 1701-51 North Kildare 
Avenue, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad, where it occupies 100,000 square feet of 
ground. One thousand feet of railroad trackage 
extending into the yard is so laid that every pile 
can be loaded or unloaded directly from the car 
or by means of a gravity conveyor. The shed is 
of the double-deck type with an area 56 by 75 
feet. The company plans later to install a resaw 


and trim saw. 
@aeaaaaaaaaaa 


LISTED AS EXPERT AUTO DRIVER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—Robert W. Adair, 
buyer for the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., is listed 
among the expert automobile drivers who manage 
to get the top speed out of their machines without 
serious consequences. Bob had as passenger the 
other day a freckled-faced newsboy who was much 
interested in the car. ‘Say, Mister,” he asked, 
“did you ever open her up wide, just to see how 
fast she would go?” “Sure,” answered Bob, “many 
times.” It is true that while Mr. Adair is not 
open to the charge of reckless driving, he has been 
known to round a corner on two wheels. The 
other day Bob was hastening down Fourth Avenue 
to make a train, and he noticed that an automo- 
bile at right angles to him suddenly checked its 
speed. Too late, he realized that he was en- 
countering a service car with tow, and that -six- 
teen feet or less behind this car was a derelict 
moving at equal speed. Bob merely “stepped on 
her,” and shot between the two cars just as the 
towrope dropped to the ground. He made the 
venture in safety, and now is inclined to brag 
about it as the only instance wherein a lumber 
buyer has tried such a thing and come off in 
safety. 


MUNICIPAL PLAN MAN IS GOVERNOR 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 20.—Charles W. Bryan, 
brother of William Jennings Bryan, and father of 
the municipal coal yard in Lincoln, Neb., was 
elected governor of Nebraska on the Democratic 
ticket Nov. 7. His election was by a large plumal- 
ity despite the fact that circulars were sent to 
the lumber and coal yards in the State pointing 
out that Bryan was an alleged dangerous man to 
the lumber and coal industry as he had estab- 
lished a municipal coal yard in Lincoln, had 
sought to establish a municipal lumber yard at 
the same place, and had made his boasts as to 
what publicly owned and controlled industries of 
the like he would probably establish if he got the 
proper support when elected. 

Bryan made his campaign partly on the basis 
of what he had done for the people of Lincoln in 
the way of establishing a municipal coal yard, 
altho his coal yard proposition was defeated by 


the State supreme court, which ruled that the city 
council had no authority under the charter to 
operate a coal yard. He went beyond this, how- 
ever, and got a petition from the people for the 
yard and thus was able to keep it operating. 





NEWS NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Nov. 20.—Word came from Fernwood, Miss., 
last week that F. B. Enochs, general manager of 
the Fernwood Lumber Co. for the last seventeen 
years, has severed his official connection with 
that company in order to devote his full time to 
his duties as president and general manager of 
the Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad Co. In 
that capacity he plans to give close attention to 
the development of the agricultural and trucking 
industries along the railroad. Mr. Enochs has 
been an official of the Fernwood Lumber Co. for 
thirty-odd years and enjoys a wide acquaintance 
in lumber circles. He is succeeded as general 
manager of the lumber company by T. E. Enochs, 
its secretary, who will serve in the joint capacity 
of secretary and manager. 

J. Walter Michel, the popular and efficient secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club, has 
been appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for 
this district, succeeding Roger E. Simmons, and 
is already planning a concatenation to be held in 
the near future. Mr. Michel will also organize the 
project, already under consideration, for securing 
next. year’s Hoo-Hoo annual meeting for New 
Orleans. 

The Wesson (Miss.) box factory began the 
operation of a part of its plant on Nov. 15, al- 
tho its planing and sawmill units will not be 
ready for operation for several months, according 
to report. 

Directors of the newly organized Mississippi 
Export Railroad Co., meeting at Moss Point, Miss., 
elected the following officers for the company: 
A. F. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., 
president ; Gregory M. Luce, of Lucedale and Mo- 
bile, vice president; J. J. McIntosh, of the Me- 
Intosh Lumber Co., secretary, and C. C. McLeod, 
present manager of the Alabama & Mississippi 
Railroad, general manager. A treasurer will be 
named later. The Mississippi Export Railroad Co, 
was organized to operate a 40-mile stretch of the 
old Alabama & Mississippi railroad running from 
Pasacagoula to Luce’s Farm in George County, 
Mississippi. It is hoped to have the train-service 
organized and in operation by Jan. 1, 1923. 


OLD ILLINOIS LUMBER FIRM DISSOLVED 


SAVANNA, ILL., Nov. 21—What is said to be 
the oldest lumber firm doing business in Ili- 
nois has been dissolved by the transfer of the 
interests of Medard W. Dupuis in M. Dupuis & 
Sons to the estate of Eber Dupuis. This firm 
was established in 1847 by M. Dupuis and ran 
without a break for seventy-five years. M. W. 
Dupuis, who now retires, is the last surviving 
member of the old firm which built up the busi- 
ness. The old name will not go, however, as the 
business will be continued by the Estate of 
Eber Dupuis under the familiar style which is so 
widely known and has been highly respected for 
so many years. 


STAINED SHINGLE MAKING FRIENDS 


TacoMa, WasH., Nov. 18.—After a tour of 
shingle mills on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor, 
R. H. VanDoren, general mariager of the Gate- 
way Forest Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
left yesterday for home, expressing his gratifi- 
cation at the manner in which the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers had received his message 


relative to stained shingles. Mr. VanDoren 
said: 
While the stained shingle business is in its 


infancy, I am convinced that this process will 
mark an immense forward step in the merchandis- 
ing of this product. One of the main things that 
has impressed me in the attitude of the mills and 
wholesalers is that they realize the necessity of 
putting forth a quality article. They know that 
a high grade shingle ought to be treated with the 
very best stain that can be manufactured, for. 
they have learned the lesson of putting out cheap 
shingles and in not promoting an educational 
campaign to further the use of good nails in the 
laying of roofs. It seems to be the general im- 
pression that the consuming public will gladly 
pay the small extra price required for a job that 
will really stand up. I have made a number of 
contracts with high class mills and wholesalers, 
thru which they will maintain stocks of shingles 
at Kansas City, and will be able to offer their 
trade stained shingles in either straight or mixed 
cars or less than carload lots for quick shipment 
from that point. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


There has been no change in prices during the last week, and values are firm on a basis of the following list f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 


FAS Selects 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55. 4 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 


No. 1 com. 


10/4 100.00@105.00 %5.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
BEECH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better 

4/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 


BircH— 


4/4 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 
6/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 
10/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 J 
12/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 75. 00@ 80.00 
16/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 
Sorr ELM— 


4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 


5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 


No. 2 com. 


$30.00@32.00 $18.00@20.00 


25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 


No. 3 com. FAS * 
Sorr ELM— 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 


33.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 
35.00@37.00 20. — 00 
38.00@40.00 .....@..... 16/4 
43.00@45.00 ee bowen Harp MAapLE— 

4/4  85.00@ 90.00 
33.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 
23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 
26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 
29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 
33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 


12/4 110.00@115.00 


110.00@115.00 


Sort MAPLE— 


25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 


28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 
31.00@33.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 





Selects 


75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 ... a wes 
10/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 ..... 

95.00@109.00  80.00@ 85.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 48. 00080. 00. ceeeQoeeee 


No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 


eases 


70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 14.00@16.00 
90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 

100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 16.00 

95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 18.00 

120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 i — 00 


18.00 


65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 16-00@18.0 
20.00 


14/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 oo Qeoece 
16/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 


30.00@32.00 16. 8.0 4/4 75.00@ 80:00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
35.006)40.00 ” ‘oom is. 00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
40.00@45.00 cae 6/4 $5.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
45.00@50.00 .....@..... 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
50.00@55.00 .....@..... END Drigp WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 100.00@115.00_ ...... Divceas 70.00@ 85.00 .@.. oe Qooeee 
105.00@120.00_ ...... Dives 75.00@ 90.00 ..... @... ooeQDocece 
110.00@125.00_ ...... Dore 80.00@ 95.00 o ooQoo- eee Geceee 
125.00@140.00 ......@...... 95.00@100.00 Pr ewe soeQes-6s0 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The market is firm on nearly all items of Wisconsin hardwoods, and altho embargoes are interfering with shipments, trade prospects are good. 


The following are quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods, f.o.b. mill points, unchanged from last week: 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. 


AsSH— 


No. 2 com, 


No. 3 com. FAS 
HARD MAPLE— 


Selects 


No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. 


4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 $75.00@ 80.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 


5/4 100.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 655.00@ 60.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 
Bass woop— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $45.00@ 50.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 66.00 50.00@ 55.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 
BircH— 


vs $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $45.00@ 50.00 


$26.00@30.00 $21.00@23.00 


30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 
30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 
35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 12/4  110.00@120.00 


Sort MAPLE— 


95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 30.00@35.60 14.00@16.00 
105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 


4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $35.00@ 40.00 $18.00@22.00 $13.00@15.00 


28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 5/4 75.00@ 80.00  55.00@ 60.00 ro a 45.00 22.00@24.00 15.00@17.00 
28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 
32.00@35.00 25.00@27.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50. 00g 55.00 30.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 


$22.00@25.00 


$13.00@15.00 


65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 


Oak 
4/4 ~ $110. 00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 *to.a0@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $13.00@15.00 


5/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00. 25.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 5/4 115.00@120.00 —95.00@100.00 60.00 

6/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 aoe 65.00 pages 00 15. joie 00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100:00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@130.06  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 16. 00@1t. 00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@17.00 
10/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 * ae Hemlock, No. 1, $18S1E— 
12/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... ; we an a le <. — iat m om mA - A - 
Sorr ELM— + Si il , , . ; . . ° / A R 

ee 2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50  29.50@31.50 i on@a4.a0 36.50@38.50 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $16.00@18. # 
sia 15.000 80:00 *B5:000 60.00 “Aero B00 0 °24-00026.00 *1t:00p 19.00 | 2X,8%  32.00@34.00 —32.00@34.00 pegs fy G pes pe ibeges Soe 
8/4 75.00 80.00 55:00@ 60.00 48:00@ 60:00 24-00@26.00 11 00—19.00 | 2x197  30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 31.0003. pitty prt try 
8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50:00@ 85.00 30.00@35.00 17:0019.00 | 2X12” _ 31.00@33.00 — 32.00@34.00 82.00@34.00 — 34.00@36.00 — 37.50@39.50 
10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... | No. 1 HemLock Boarps, S1S— 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16" 
eer ERR Mme rae a MRE Sear 

1x” 9. E F z R p ‘ i 3 J 

$4.9 so00@ sp00 Bekens +e 0D 60-00 ae boar fo) $18-00@ 17.00 | ix 8” — 30.50@32.50  31.50@33.50 33.00@35.00  36.50@38.50 32.00@34.00 
6/4. 75.00@ 85.00 11... aoe 50.00@ 55.00 25:00@27.00 16:00018.00 | 1X10”  31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50  34.00@36.00  37.50@39.50 — 33.00@35.00 
8/4 75.00@ 85.00 ......@....., 50,00@ 65.00 28.:00@30.00 16:00—18.00 | 2¥12” 32.50@34.50  33.50@ 35.50 35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  34.00@ 36.00 
10/4 80.00@ 90.00 ...... - 55. rtt4 60.00 35.00@40.00 .....@..... From prices of No. 1 dimension or boaras, ror merchantable deduct $2; 
12/4 85.00@ 95.00° ...... ee 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 cS ae ~for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 


HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 


5/4 


85.00@ 90.00 


$60.00@ 65.00 


65.00@ 70.00 


$50.00@ 55.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


$30.00@35.00 
30.00@35.00 


$12.00@14.00 
14.00@16.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 








St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


‘OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The following are 





GumM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
| ee $105@110 $110@115 $110@115 
No. 1 com... 65@ 67 67@ 72 70@ 75 
No. 2 com. 35@ 388 42@ 45 480 50 
Qird. red, BND. 
BAS. . 2545 $ 57@ 59 $ 60@ 62 $ 62@ 64 
No. 1 com. & 
FEES 48@ 50 49@ 51 52 
No. 2 com. 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Plain red: 
WAS 22.058 #193308 “2” e $112@115 
No. 1 com.. 72 74 
No. 2 com... 382@ 34 34 36 42 
Plain sap: 
| ee $ 52@ 53 =< 57 $ 59@ 60 
No. 1 com... 41@ 42 ' 4 44@ 45 46@ 48 
No. 2 com... 24@ 25 26@ 27 26@ 27 
CoTTONWwooD— 
SS er 50 52 55 Oe wiwa<s 
MO. 1:COM 6.00 . 300 40 . 6a 48 cae 
MG: 2 COM... sss 3838@ 35 BO Sl. san@acs 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
A $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 
No. 1 com. and 
2 Re eee 65@ 70 75@ 80 90@ 95 





4/4 5/4 &6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

UO $110@115 $115@125 $125@135 

No. 1 com..... 58@ 60 62@ 67 T5@ 80 

No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 51 55@ 58 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

PRS cissckxeus $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 

No. 1 com. and 

ae 60@ 63 te 3 68 T0@ 72 

No. 2-com..... 38@ 40 43@ 45 

No. 8 com..... 8 22@ 34 22@ 24 

Sound wormy.. 36@ 38 41@ 43 43@ 45 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

a eer $105@110 $113@118 $125@128 

No. 1 com, and 

re 60@ 63 = 70@ 72 

No. 2 com.... 38 40 $ 43 
POPLAR— 

eT $110@112 $120@125 $130@135 

Saps and sel.. 75@ 77 78@ 83 88@ 93 

Ne. 2 COM. » 6.06 56 58 67 68 10a 72 

No. 2 com. A.. 385@ 37 386@ 38 36 38 

No. 2 com. B.. 24@ 26 29@ 30 29@ 30 
Sorr MAPLe— 

508 FUR.<'\0. 0.0.00 $38 $42.50 $50 





average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended Nov. 11, as re- 
ported by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

}Rx1144"” x2” Hx2y” %x1y” %x2” 


Clr. qtd. wht. . $143.67 si baceaiers - oe tg . $104.73 
Sel. .<G60. WOT. sas . 92.9 so agi 72.50 
Clr, pin. a. » WE “sesens 103.29 73.45 73.45 


Clr. pin, red. 96.2 5 £ 5 eo 
Sel. pln. wht. 79.79 91.25 89.87 60.39 60.37 


Bel. Dim. £00... FOet  sveese 89.21 58.71 57.34 
No. 1 Com.... GABE © o.vene 65.51 or 40.17 
No: 2 COmMh..... TOBE -«sass% 22.15 Ps er 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cadillac, 
Mich., basis: 


Face— Clear No. 1 Factory 
B/S 5156 We 2” vane $ 65.00 $45.00 —s_sivvise 
LOVEE Se 660004 000 90.00 78.00 $25.00 
ETRE Are 90.00 80.00 36.00 
TO” iiveeeccs BOO 85.00 40.00 


17/16x2 4” siileslermate 100.00 90.00 45.00 
x34” .00 A 





— 
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_ “SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Nov. 20.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 


| | re 0208 — er 1 be er ae 
Selects occccss 115 


S 





4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
CHESTNUT— 


BAS .cccccee 8 125 $125@130 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 75 75@ 80 T5@ 80 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

GumM— 

Qtrd. red FAS. “es 125 $130@140 $140@150 

Qtrd. No. 1 com. 73g 17 ng 87 stg 89 

Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@130 

Plain red No. 1 





No. 3 com..... 3 20 20 21 21 ee 
No.1 com..... 70@ 78 80@ 85 ‘86 Sd. wormy ‘and Sap. boxboards Fe ee aa 
No. 2 com..... 438@ 48 53@ 58 sg 38 63 No. 2 com... 380@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 to ” 55@ 60 ...@... @ 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 650@ 55 60@ 65 as a al and Sap FAS, 6” & 
: 0. com. WINE cacdees 54@ 57 57@ 61 66@ 69 
Quantsasp Rep Osx— and better... 835@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 Sap No. 1 com. ig 44 ue 45 _ 49 
Ro. deo? 72.°90G Gp gin gi MaPLs— ‘ van de oe = bet com. 25@ 27 28 26@ 28 
o. 1 com..... cbaGees ses@lives OTTO 
NG: 2 COMic sae ME wsc@ca “eecQecs FAS .......--$ 80 = ae 100 $ 95@105 FAS. ‘6 & war.$. 50 55 $ 55 60 
No. 1 com..... 58 68@ 75 T5@ 80 No. i com..... 42 46 
PLAIN WHITB AND Rep OAK— No. 2 com..... 32@ 38 35@ 40 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... as 36 38 
FAS .........$120@125 $125@180 $130 135 | Birca— os " 
Selects ....... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95 3 to a 75@ 77 
RP: BE Be hg ae | Rey wa BONS ESOS USES | ocuxmeam Wain Que fe ae 
No. 8com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 82 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45 42@ 45 api angina $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
8 
Sound wormy.. 47 50 8657 60 60 65 BrscH— ge we wes bo 4 = 7 — = 
PoPLAR— FAS .........$ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 og on a7 
No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 | ooanrereD RED OAK— 
| 1 eee ---$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com..... 25 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 FAS $120@125 
Saps and se- Wuirs Asu aa 60 65 eee oe eee 
lects ....... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 be _ Poy beep 38 << 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 %T7@%75 =%72@ 77 WAR. sécced ---$ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 0. 4 COM..... ---@... 
No. 2 com. A.. 39@ 41 42@ 47 42@ 47 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AND Rep aoe K— 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 29@ 31 31 No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 FAS .......--$110@115 $115@120 $19 125 
Panel si wid Bioxor— tea: BES Bes Be ft 
No.l, 18 0028" ISEGIS TEGO 10S) oss ...... wee see@-- $110@120 $110@120 | No.2 com..... 40@ 45 45 is 45@ 48 
Boxboards, No. 1 com..... rg 106 80 106 80 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 = 2s = = 
13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... ...@--. 35@ 40 35@ 40 | |, Sd. wormy .... 40@ 45 
WaLnuT— FAS aed .+s+++-$110@115 $115@120 ae 120 
Basewou— Dig Saitek 210@220 215@225 222@230 Saps & selects. 80@ 85 BOG 90 90 95 
OOO -$ ° 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ....... 155@160 175@180 180@185 Ne. 1 com..... 53@ 58 58@ 61 83 68 
No;. 8 COiiis ¢ «2 50 50@ 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com..... 110@ 135 120@125 125 130 No. 2 com. A 33@ 36 35@ 88 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 33 34 37 42 40 4h No. 2 com..... 45 50 50 55 55@ 60 No. 2 com. B.. 22 25 25 28 28@ 30 
a The following are the prevailing redwood 
Pcs Pg ns gn current f. o. b. Chicago | YELLOW asians 5/46/54 8/5 prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
% AE ee avend cea 90, 95 $105 120 ance): 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— MONGIG dette ceaa $ aia’ 95 5S 85@ 95 , 95@100 Bevel Siding, VYa-Inch, S1iS2E 
New Grades _— js eee ve 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 $<" ese 9 eon ou 
Pactery a a ee ie = Patient $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $88.25 
Tank FAS Se ramet Shop Box Peck oe aaah 5 28 30 ee 86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 88.25 
4/4 ...$118.50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $46. 50 $29. 50 $26. 60 NO. « com..... 3) Watasim Baked A RN 85.25 45.25 83.25 48.25 87.25 
5/4 ... 123.50 111.50 86.50 58.50 Ix 6& 8” ¥ $38 $30 + Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
6/4 ...'126.50 114.50 89.50 Bi 80 He 80 3 50 1 10 SS ean gk eet eo 47 38 8’ and longer. 
8/4 ... 185.25 122.25 97.25 69.25 33.25 29.25 TENE a 8% 04 aS a siete & aie 40 <5 é For specified ee ey add $2: no charge for elim- 
10/4 ... 343.25 2ERSR WCE FOES cccce ccccs — of 18’ a 
12/4 141.25 128.25 103.25 75.25 ..... seeee St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—The following are cur- pecial patterns, add $4. 
16/4 146.25 133.25 | 108.25 80.25 ..... ...++ | rent quotations on cypress, f.0.b. St. Louis: Bungalow Siding, S1S2E ee 
01 oh eh at) Sr ere Weenie ta tale Tat 
CE: SOE cceccicccees éncmenee ° New Grades “ eeanwaads b x . 
Finish, $26, Random Lengthg = Factory exis LLL $28 bas boas) B88 
Factor Pi usemtiaden 3 : 2. 
Ix 4 to 12”-$108.00 $ 9800 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 Tee ‘Gee thee Ben. | eee oe a ee ti 
ix 2 to ti", GE® igdcccevuades $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 Me vevccases 70.25 78.75 68.75 71.75 
spec. wdths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 1, ENTER OE SS 126.75 83.75 65.75 29.75 Te weccedéeus 72.75 15.75 70.75 78.75 
1x12” ...... 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 1. REE 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add : ¥ % ’ Special patterhs, add $4. 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 ‘‘D” grade, j ¥ ee 


add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 


Factory 
No.1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37,00 


5/4... 115.00 95.00 70.00 52.00 37.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 70.00 52.00 37.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 77.00 54.00 37.00 
10/4... 1380.00 120.00 85.00 54.00 37.00 
12/4... 180.00 120.00 85.00 54.00 40.00 
Boards 
1x6,8&10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common....... $52.00 $58.00 “cae 
No. 2 common....... 36.50 Ce sehen 
OGRE scccccdcvcevawwoesee’ sauce $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4 ..$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $36.00 $29.00 
5/4 .,.. 105.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
S/4 ..i0+ T0060 89.00 69.00 40.00 _ 35.00 
Boards 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. 


No. 1 common. .$39.06 $39.00 $40.00 $48.00 
| se common.. 32.00 32.00 ~ sei 36.00 
MOM cdeecadese eucws 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
At SN ae t's sh greek wale, watie seen $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
Clear 
1x4 to 12” Heart C 


D 

incld. S2S. .$106.50 $96. 50 $90" 50 $78.50 $60.50 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 

Rca Re otsist a acaeve relat al $43.00 $31.00 


No, 3 
$25.00 








Finish, $18 or S2S 


ee Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” Regt 00 $ 96. Ps $ = - $ 78. - $60.00 
BREA. ccdacees 3.00 104. 86.00 67.00 
EOEG, isawaces 126. 00 116. 00 108. 00 105. 00 Denes 
TAO viewccee 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 

Common Grades, Rough 
0.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Sn et eee ere Uhiteannews $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
WEES scccioetecntesccusaaed 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding 
B 


Y ee C C&Btr. D 
1x4, 6 & 8”..$105.50 $88.50 $79.50 $84.50 $61.50 
4x4 & 6” bev. 

re 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 
Bungalow bev- 
eled siding, 
from 14x8 
& 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... error 
No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
x14” 1%x1 1x3” 
> el Bee TOOT OTIC COC: 25.75 38.2 $45.50 
O~ tctdukaweveaeeneas 29.50 43.75 2.0 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
%” %” ny 4%” 
$45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lat 


Wes. 3 Gai ic i adececcseneacedncseuscaved $8.95 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 

Mc icéeedckbuawees $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 

oO ree 77 E R5 on 95 

Pe GEN nc cuccawen 47 62 62 72 77 

No. 1 common ..... 36 38 38 40 aed 
No. 2 common ..... 26 28 28 29 

Boards 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

No. 1 common....... $40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 

No. 2 common....... 28.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 

Peck 

T” COMccccccccss Jeidcdecdewaccedceds «+e +$20.00 





Random Shop, Reveh 9 $2S, 5” and Up, 
1” 1%" 1%" 2 2%" 3” 4° 57-6" 
$42.50 $0260 $22°50 $45.50 $72°D0 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


Same nt aa “Aa” 
*=-444’ 5’-7’ 8-20’ 8° ’ 5’-7’ 8°-20’ 





BP oncccce ry po ey 50 $88.50 $42. 053.50 $83.50 
W” cece 50 90.50 42.50 52.50 85.50 
BY ncccece 40.50 50.00 92.50 44.50 Ba. 50 87.50 
OF nccccee 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
3” to 6”.. 47.50 57.50 ..... 42.50 52, 30 eseee 
cocccce 59.50 69.50 92.50 5450 64.50 87.50 

10” .ccccee 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
1B? wccccce 72.50 82, 96.50 — he - 91.50 
4” to 12%. 2.0. seooe 923.50 87.50 


For specified lengths, add $2; no enetee fer elimi- 
ee of 8’ to 20 
For vertical grain geen, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $1 
m For 22’ and "24’, add $6 to 8’-20'; 26°-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2s, Random, 8’ -20 
1° 


1%-1 2° 3° 

We sc wceneeootn $112.50 $119.5 $117.50 $122.00 
Dt deencecetd 117.5 124.50 122.50 127.00 
era" 122.50 129.50 27. 182.00 
: 127.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 
Me “eéivesnanad 132.50 189.50 yy 4 142.00 
Wl eeedenecnes 137.50 144.50 147.00 
Me scneccadawe 142.50 149.50 at 30 152.00 
Se” «éecceadans 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 
Se” svcentvanas 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 

For 84S, add $2. 

For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 


specified lengths. 
Thin Finish, $2S, 8’ te 16’ 





Soe % wo +. 
ag OE te Meee $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
Or ceccces acess 64.75 77.15 63.00 75.50 
Pe iccmoaweade 66. 79.25 65.50 78.50 
a” eseeneanees< 66.00 79.25 64.25 17.00 
a eecncanemel 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 

, eres 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 

a diveccaunnee 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
ene s6udencus 66.25 79.25 65.00 77.7 
Trimmings, 4’ to 7’, and what “A” develops 


shipped at $1.50 less. a 
For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 1%” 


pb ti NE SEO 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 20.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 18: 
Week ended— Nov. 18 Nov. 11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov. 11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov.11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov. 11 
Flooring Ceiling Shingles Boards Ed, 
1x4 B&better $48.76 $48.73 1x4 B&better icon oe 4x18 No.1 kiln drd. .... 5,85 | No. 2 common— ' 
No. 1 com.... 43.18 42.5 No. 1 com.... 46.00 48.50 4x18 No, 1 air drd. .... 4.50 1x 3 D4S ......... 16.50 ; 
No. 2 com.... 20.73 20.43 No. 2 com.... 21.75 21.21 4x18 No.2 kiln drd. 2.13 2.25 Ix 4 D4S ....-.00- wees © 21,75 ‘ 
No. 3. com.... 11.90 12.26 | %x3% B&better .... 41.67 40.00 32” No. 2 air dried. .... 1.50 Ix 5 D4S........-- ... 25.00 
1x4 B&btr. ht. flat 65.00  ... No. 1 com.... 35.57 35.00 4x18 No. 1 ht. pine 5.00° .... 1x 6 D48 ........ 23.67 24.27 Fis 
1x3 B&btr. ht. face No. 2 com.... 16.25 16.68 1x 6 & wider S2S.. 22.50 22.75 ] 
MUR einige sass. 3 aes No; B.COMs.0. oss+ 21:00 2 Partition Tz 8 DES ..60.... 9448 265,60 
B&btr. sap rift |... 79.00 | yex3% B&better .... 29.77 29.10 1x4 No, 2 com.... 22.00 .... | No, 2 common— | 
B&btr. rift... 78.00 80.00 No. 1 com.... 24.27 24.09 Boards 1x 8 Shiplap ...... 24.50 22.41 
B&btr. sap flat .... 65.66 No. 2 com.... 13.57 12.14 | Benetter— 1x10 Shiplap ...... 22.00 = 21.50 
eS ee 85.25 No. 3 com. and amg 5 48 53.50 1x10 Rough ....... .... 27.00 
Ap iat.... .... 6625 — 5.50 7.50 = ieee 43:33 3 eee 22.14 21.74 we 
No. 1 & C rift 67.50 nr 5/4x4 No. 2 com.... 19.50 ae c. © te 12 “Rough. "ttt Fa99 | No.3 common— x 
No. 1 or D rift bee 65.00 1x6 No. 3 com. 1x 6 & up Rough. oh cs 48.00 ix 8 — bi sten ees nes 13.25 — 
No. 2 rift.. cet 9000 beaded ...... 14.75 5/4x 6 & Reomue _s°* 6a lx 6 D48 ...... 16.00 18.00 
1x3 B&better ..:. 58.30 59.00 1 > oe eee...» eee 1x 6 & wider S08:..-.. 18:17 
No. 1 er : - 58.30 48.50 Siding 1x 8 Rough ale a fa ro AC 51.50 x i” Sree ee 14.00 20.00 
No 2 oom: -: boss 19.66 | 1X6” Novelty— 1x10 D48 ......... 52.00 52.00 On" S  Beegeeeee .... 19.00 
ee) eee | ee B&better ......... 49.46 .... _ 1x12 D48 .......-. -+++ 52.00 MED conde aden’ 18.50 ie 
ec coon 4 eee 41.41 39.97 | No. 1 common— Mill run— EX 
ong Bie or No. 2 com......... 25.26 24.18 1x 3 D48 ......... 7: 42.00 O° ee 42.00 
eo — No. 3 com......... 10.14 12.00 = ta = =a  eiegerennae 2. 42.00 
1x2 B&better .... 48.00 47.50 | 1x6” Bevel— nt Gage a eels 29 Air dried ....... .. 23.54 
No. 1 com.... .... 87.50 Eo. a en oe 32.00 com. & Cc kiln Kiln dried ........ 24.07 soe. 
No. 2 com.. ‘a 19.50 NO, ADIs cases > 22.50 25,00 . - 1X10 2... seen eee 42.00 tees R 
No. 2 com........ 10.22 12/25 a, «te Lath, 4-Foot 
’ maaters %x6” Square edge— — nee Mis: = 4 ees No. 1 std. kin —_— 
1x6 No.1 com.... .... 50.00 RADOUET 4.0 <5 00 26.382 26.67 hk RRS 40.16 a Re paren 5.58 5.70 
c 2 com... <> 22.75 22.00 No. NN ss 'ie obese 23.73 23.33 TEU TSE onc ecces 42.91 ne 2 Gtr G@ried....ss. 4.50 re B 
0. 3 com.... 15.00 eae IOs; BOOMs 2 0: 00:0 0'0 6 10.50 12.11 BEES TUES 55.9:4.5 0:00 45.00 ee i ere re 4.20 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales during the week ended Nov. 18 in sections named 7 
Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan- 5 " : 
Alea- ming- ties- eas Alez- ming-_ ties- 8as Alea- ie. ed os 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, bur Cit 
La. Ala. Mise. M J : . 4 
. a. 8. 0. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. . La. Ala. Miss. 0. n 
at Flooring Fencing, 818 Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG Bé&better ..... teens 4 79.80 | No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ...... 34.00 84.63 | No. 2, 2x 8”, 10’ ..... 27.50 " 
enikicaheanehibaeeg cna ésee Other lengths sees 35.11 BE css ace), OIE. ~ cose 26.15 
a ——_— j 36. Re nna 125 
nie ee me ee ee Other lengths ....... 37.21 18&20’ 3600 28 a3 
D oeeeeee ; : : : : : Aa . i ** : ; 50.50 No. 2 oS ee Lf 16 18 16 62 17 05 2 0 " — 29.00 
ae etal ~ veees ea Re Cero. Oui ase y x10”, 12’ ...... 24.00 
No. Gaeeee > GE dares | Fens Bei 22.07 24.00 23.18 23.13 ics ee 28.13 
ats. ....;::-:.-. Se Oe was eet eee Leura ae — 
tA ES ese wo Tee 7 "> okies BE eats 16.49 10.00 13.42 13.74 10’to20’ 28.00 
gpeoe el ace see a 1x6” ueneeds 17.75 18.63 18.29 18.88 Ox10" 988 oss ee LT) 9997 
Dn segg cocrs rss 88.00 mameam  t «jw — = EG 
FG B&better ... |. 49.98 50.00 4955 6077 | No. 1, 1x6 to 12”....... ae 40.00 ..... asa file's 
-aepcaeee eyes ere ae ee 1x8, 14 and 16’ ...... 86.00 |.... ..... 84.75 15.00 
RS ET Se RS ee Rat 42.23 Other lengths ........ aiseica Se eee 39.07 Pgh a4 
we 2. 4008 64:34 4638. ..... 1x10”, 14 and 16’ CUTS vce « alees 36.58 17.00 
No. 2 ........ 27.71 20.83 21.67 26.12 Other longths ........ oe 45.25 39.38 Ue 
i Rapa veces 12,50 14.50 1... 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 46.77 wee 49.20 17.50 |... 
1x6”, No. 1G. 31.00 40.00 |. Thee hae: sous sees 48.58 coe reece 14,89 t 
No, 2, (.M......0 22.75 24.88 o. all 10 to 20’)— 
se eae 17.50 18.75 1x6 to 12” ........... —- i. or Longleat Timbers 
Celling RO. pismo wks 24.40 24.25 25.25 23.53 | No. 1 Sa.E&S, S4S, 20’ and — 
xi" Badetter 2... 41.40. | EIQ) -eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2402 2498 96.00 2457 | age III ll gees 8801 
stone gees : RCE : 5.7 14 | 10" oo. eee eee eee eee 32.25 33. 
5% x4” Babetter +:8:0 6 68? & 41.68 eesce eee 44.51 No. 8 (all lengths)— 12° Teey ever eee ee ee ° 35. 36.74 
Leeels ss... 87:91 38.50 3800 37.29 the ail a oe ne See Oe sili Sette ic Rees. ees: Nokes 
Ren feaeante 17.5 r : : ‘ x pitt e eee ee ees .f y 20.00 
xe” Bebetier apatite im 1. ees ane... Ol. 
ee Se Eeeee 44:00 45:17 nox? olathe awa’ 19.97 22.00 21.05 20.20 a} S48, 20’ and under— meen 
ng : 2 ve NORE f She I s : 2 w “eo i Cir SNe. Mime eos Oe nC 2 ae Ne Sa . ti 
a sled Partition 20.00 eS ee Se 10.34 8.84 a Plaster Lath 
x4 & 6” “better =? oe 54.10 es 8, es SE 5 osasoeees 6.06 6.01 
I poeamaamytliogy i Ro ccvisaenes 46.2 0 m4? 
one Geeta - 48.00 enog 4 oO 3 | aepeeanenees 24.08 22.93 eee 5 aac 
Revel Siding «nee ig PPOIOD  Saces ” Byrkit 1 Lath 
1% x6” mate ee eee ist Sas Shiplap 8 — | OA inser ies 
| 4 Pree 35.00 25.25 ..... | No. 1, 1x8", 14 & 16’.... 36.50 39.59 | 12’ and longer pet 0.00 20.05 
wy fe hee ie 16.25 20.00 Other lengths ........ ety | ie we sss : = 
%x6” B&better ........ 45.00 cas? aor 1500", 30 16" so oss-5 36.16 38.00 Car Material 
Drop Siding ne onan Late ; ha 37.57 ba a ag 6” )— 
1x4 = ° to 20’)— etter and 18’.. 62.80 
x4 or | 6 Babetter 45. 4 48.50 47.60 46.00 TXB” wsceiseccoeeeees 24.92 25.42 25.38 24.43 of and 20’ .......... 58.00 
a 2 tee eee 26:00 2760 28°98 Nora Vg cir lca 24.54 25.00 .... 25.03 ce oe ae tie 42.59 
| FRG veooe SOOO: TERE... a" ne ey eee ae 
sree 1X8” oss eeeseeeeeeees 21.51 19.00 19.62 20.38 No. 1, 9 and 18’ 49.76 
EN Tere Finish DED cai ceccn naman 19.50 19.00 21.48 rey aes 47.00 
ix6 to 12" 50.00 57.00 wo. 1. 1ut0", aa {Teoved Roofing Band muitipice *. 35.04 
eosccesecese er o0. ,. a a No. ” e ov. 
| GRP 55.50 «tw, 798 id odd Igts.. *s cee 37.50 No. 2, Random ...... 21.00 
-.: and “10” : om ee Dimension, S1S1E Car Decking 
a cor seesececeses trees ross | No, 2) Qx4", 10’ ..c... 29.27 ..... 31.00 32.02 
ens he + +>. oe piege cates 78.00 ee 29.29 |... 31.00 30.86 | No 1.2”, 9, 10, 18 or 207... 88.00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 65.00 ..... 67.00 22.2! a! oa ae ee _Seaerali coua ocd 42.50 
Bae and 2x4 to 12” so | OF ie 34:20" _— a o ? BL ee era J 
i.e 10’to20° 33.92 ELF eR 
° Gee Bop 6855 2x 6", 107 es 26.50... i; $035 | ous, sqmes— OF Sle 
RS RE 56.00 58.00 56.32 Mae ae oo 8”, 34 to 36’ ........ 30.00 ws 
|, SAS eee 56.40 60.25 56.85 ees ee =e Se oe Up to 9”, 34 to 36’.... 30.00 42.36 
1 tana 10” ais akan ped 18&20 28.36 ..... 29.93 30.57 37’ 46.00 44.60 
1x12” ............... 63.58 70.00 65.59 ee me et ee ae 38 tO 40 noon a ares wee 43.00 
1x4 to 12".......... ~ f 2 ih ae eyes |” vbosis, Meneame mos , i 
ns ee are $005 1. 2858 Boer | ae to ane were feces Se 
1% and 2 3” ‘ oe LR 30.63 ..... 29.16 29.9 ” 88 to 40’... rs 55. 
dig and bea fo dd B60 Go I Hi thea <2 S408. G50 50.15 | near, "etg.— ot cams 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ...... j met 2x10” -" ee 50.50. .... Up to 9”, 3 to 36’ .. 5 
C Surfacea— te 2x10”, 12" ane 80.33 30.22 31.82 38 to 40") a 45.50 
eam... . ee | ese a 05 30.38 31.42 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’. 45.00 
telltale 18&20’ 30.71 29.25 34.61 ‘ "25 
hy Ma SEEEEEESS  tont20" 90.31 20.26 84.61 CTT PAE 7 71 id nee COC ; 51.75 
ixs” aia. eee ae 2x12 “=. ee ee: 30.37 28°00 apr] enteeeens 
el ers °° maid 28. 33.51 9 st. ; “— 
1x12" eh nica, + APO tee 30.91 29.17 35.22 "as ae oor or, 1 ontabee 53.00 
4x4 to 12”...0 0707" 34. eee 87. Cia ea, Cea ites teas tt) 55.14 
_cahite ae At 7 , 10’to20"". 35.07 . 83.50 ..... | No. 1 rough, 26 to 28’.. 41.00 ... 
odin eiitiiieds No. 2; 2x 4 . : ; am o.° aces eoese coos ae tf ~—> * 4 oo ee ¥ * ie 43.00 
B&better— 16’ 11.2) 28191 39'66 (72)! 30.21 rm ASSEN - 
4 and 6” Pee 68.21 69.00 65.47 18&20’ 81,10 . — 25.50 32:07 Caps 
8 and 10” -....12127! 65.00 ..... 68.24 10’to20’" | 31.25 11.) 23.98 ..... | Rough heart, 14”, 20’ and 
teste 2x 6”, 10’ ...... eet 21.50 Eh henascs tenga ds , 46.00 
B&better— ao 24.36 23.25 ..... 22.50 : 
Ix4 OE ae a eae 61:25 Seat ee es eee 6x8”, 9’, 90 wag 
4,1% & 2x4 & 6"... oe , pte eee ‘vee etacees eee x8”, fe pet. heart.. ert e- veces isos oe 
15.75 10’to20’; ww... 1, 88885 7x8”, 9’, 90 pet. heart.. city » inboucel “aacsk Aiea 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Nov. 17: 











Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Coles 6 oe 
Edge grain— 1x3, 1x4_ B&better C No.1 No. 2 % 4 %” 
DRE A Rohe ss woke RRO * $74.25 $54. 25 12, 14 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Clg. ce. C Fi0 Part. 
B&better ....+..-..s000. $80.00 71.75 ‘ 59.25 ie =~ 80 16 20 B&better ....$46.25 $47.50 $55.00 $59.25 
wtp Co cccreccererccccse pis 70.00 . 62.25 $31.25 $33.25 2x 4” $28.50 $30.25 a : eccseces 33.25 34.00 47.25 ss 
settee ee eee eee eens 66.25 60.25 1%) 1%, 2"x4'to'8". 1°. 73:75 ** 28.50 30.25 2x6” 26.00 28.00 ee ernnaeee 
Flat grain—— 1%, 114, 2”x5, 10, 12”... 78.00 ** 30.50 31.50 2S 36.75 4 Lath 
B&better ule vend nan 61.00 54.50 30.75 31.50 x10” J k ‘ 
NOW L seeseestevseeenees 50.25 45.00 Fencing and Boards 32.25 34.25 2x12 encased OR oe: 6.55 $5.50 
} 0. Hp Fseee seas aL wetea 26. 26.25 No.1 No.2 No.3 
a ee $35.00 $18.25 $15.25 S2S&CM—Shiplap Mouldings 
Casing and Base 1x OP cece eres 38.00 25.00 18.25 No. 1 No.2 No.3 | 15% and under............. 28 percent off 
- ” B&better MCE “ciugwetmewaues 36.50 25.50 19.00 | 1x 6” ....... eeeuas $39.00 $25.25 $19.00 1% OMG CVOR sii ccc cecvecee 22 percent off 
1x4, 5, 8" ...sceccseeseceeneeeeees $70.00 BEIO”  cicccigesess SOOO 2675 W928 | 12S ...iccckecsus te Be SS 
Be Ne cailsind Nias hewcaeeewaved 74.50 WO « wosececceess S750 2675 «SEGA | TMEO co cc cccécccce 38.50 27.00 20.50 **None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 20.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 





Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No, 2 & better i 
4/4 ............$57.50@59.50  $34.50@36.00 $25.00@26.00 $21.50@22.50 | L N 50@ 7. s, 6”. .$29.00@ Ss, 6” ; 
OP aéaasauwkces 63.50@65.50 °40.00@42.00 26.00@27.00 -.....@..... — x 4.500 5.00 "Se: 935:00@80.00 8. 65.0069.00 
1 RE ee 65.50 @ 67.50 42.00 @ 44.00 26.00 @ 27.00 ike rade aavere.,, “or 28.00@31.00 10”.. 30.00@31.00 10”.. 67.50@71.50 
1 SE See 67.50 @70.50 46.00 @ 48.00 sexual Gioeass aidaore iene Sizes, 2”..... 23.00 @ 27.00 12”.. 31.50@32.50 12”.. 73.00@78.00 

ae 4/4— : ; 

shh ee 63.00@65,00  41.00@43.00  28.00@29.00 —.25.50@ 26.50 Finished widths— No. 3 & better No. 8 No. 4 
10” Aen cee 65.00 @67.00 . 43.00@45.00  —-29.00@30.00 26.50@27.50 | Flooring, #”x2% and 3” rift...... $83.00@89.00  $.....@..... $.....@ewe. 
1 an SO Co 70.00@73.00  46.50@48.50  30.50@381.50 27.50 @ 28.50 a ae 57.00@66.00  46.00@51.50  25.75@28.75 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2. .$39.00@40.00 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, 5” Lieteddieeneqanaweeaes 34.50 @36.00 26.50 @ 27.50 15.50 @ 16.50 
Wie ed 15.00@16.00 Nia © and 2... oases $46.00@ 48.50 We «ceddhdnecndeasendews 37.75 @39.50 28.25 @ 30.00 17.00@18.00 
Cull red heart.......... IFGCGINGO § Paxtition; (BW .2.2. ccc sccasceene 57.00@66.00  46.00@51.50 25.75 @ 28.75 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 21.—All items of northern pine are strong. On account of surplus stocks of lower grades having been cleaned up by box 
manufacturers, these grades are expected to advance at any time. Quotations, f.o.b. Duluth, are: 

















CoMMON Boarps, RouGH— Fencing, RougH— , 
6’ 8’ 10°, 48" 14616" | 18° 80° 6 s” 10,18415°" = 16" 16406" 
Ge 3  Shcscccs $64.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 $69.00 $72.0 $72.00 ime. we Perreerrrerer = - $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
p | errr 69.0 75.00 17.00 72.00 : 77.00 NO. B.ccccccccccce 46. 51.50 54.00 54.00 
TE cctcccse Cee 76.00 82.00 17.00 77.00 82.00 82.00 NG. Sicccccsccccce SE Po 33:00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
No. 2, 87%....+0- 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 64.00 ° 59.00 61.00 4%, NO Liccccccccccce 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
WOO occas 54.00 57.00 .00 54.00 59.00 61.00 1 rE 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
| RS oH YY re “a8 4.09 59.00 66 69.00 INO. Gicacscncadiae SOOO 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
NO 8 Qe lIIIIE $280 3450 Se50 38503650 38:50 36:50 | No. 4, 6-£oot and longer, mixed lengths, 4", $28; 6”, $29. 
Be eciewcee 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”, 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $30. S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1H, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For Si or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, 8181b— Srp1n@, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 

6’ 8’ 10° 12’* 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ _ af of, - Ry 6” 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 etter .....eeeeee . OO BE nw seeecccecessceees 9.00 $29.00 
2x 6”.... 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 400 | C cccccccccccccccccos OLOe 51.00 Norway, C&better... 16.00 46.00 
2x 8”.... 35.00 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 = 41.00 D wsccccceeeeeeees -+- 44.00 44.00 
gu1yr-:.. 6-00 $700 40-00 40.09 40.09 a8.) 400 41.90 | Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4~ and 9-foot. 
ag .-. 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 

2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8tades. 
or Mis add $1.50. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] Chicago, Nov. 22.—The following cross tie 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 23.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. prices prevail, f.o. b. Chicago: ; 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mills are as follows: Untreated 
today: White Southern 
Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring Oak Sap Pine 
High Low vailing ” i ee No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.65 $1.05 
Price Price Price | 4” NO. } Clear 0. gioo | Nor 4) 78% 8°) sine face. ..20°155 195 
Flooring No. 3 clear..... Sa eaaays Woveteisvadeda . 42.00 _ 3, ee 8, mer po seeee = . 
ixé4” No. 2 clear v. ©... 52.00 47.00 49.00 | 1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 NO. 2, OX!', S, finch face..... . : 
~ Says saber “= 50 it — Pe DEE ccnccansxecseess 40.00 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, G-inch face..... 1.15 MS 
No. 2 and’ better s. g. 39.00 37.00 39.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
h Grain Floorin 
, No » 3B. Be ceeeeeeeee 40.00 33.00 47 0 we . than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
1x6” No. 2 and “better s. g. 42.00 37.00 41.00 | 1x4” No. 2 clear and better...... ganas 39.00 | nite oak. 
No. 3 s. ag a 00 veeee a eens Tk SANs 1: iusunidnsdaccutacess reese 25.00 oem ‘tian * . 
pping ig 2 clear and | Nitaaenea to e 42. ouglas fir cross ties, aH sizes, per thousan 
No. 2 and better clear... 67.00 63.00 sess | MONG 3 cleat escrcecscsersccecccceecesey 88,00 | feet. 
Finish % Switch Bridge 
i OP olin i kvacexs 58.00 56.00 56.00 Vertical Grain Stepping Ties Plank 
Casing and base ........- 63.00 wasters 63.00 1% and‘1% No. 2 clear and better.......... ae rr erry $48.50 $46.00 
Cellin FI Ish PE, WO ckkie a) anger red. doe ak a aie Se 45.00 42.00 
9g nis ED. i ccdnaad ave wenden 45.00 45.00 
5x4” oq : and better .... =. “2 36.00 SO.00 | No» S clear Gnd Det iic sid cvccdecdccccedes 57.00 
1x4” Nov?’ and ‘better. 7. 39:00 870038560 Ceiling - a 
No. 3 didlidia sei Spree 29 33.00 ee ais 54x4” i 2 clear and better......cccccccese 38.00 St. Louis, Mo., Nov. .—The following cross 
i Drop Siding OM nnaddanenantuwse seceeseces 31.50 | tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 41.00 38.00 40.00 1x4” Ne 2 clear and better.....ccccccccce 39.00 , : F 
INOUE. Sated eda kbascene 38.50 34.75 Aaaee ie. 3 clone 35.00 i U ntreated } 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 PPT Eee ae eo ee pone , White oe i 
1x 8 and 10”..........006. 19.50 16.50 19.50 Drop Siding and Rustic Oak Sap Pine 
SO si vinsineptivecssaven ve ee ee a ee 41.00 | No. 5, 7x9”, e Q-inch face... .$1.47 $1.19 
, Dimension, No. 1 S&E NO. 3 CIEAF ....cccccccccccccccccscosces 36.50 | NO’ 3° 6x8”. 8". Sinch face.... 1.15 "94 
2x4”, 12 and 14’.......+66. 19.50 17.50 18.50 aac ae ae 2 oe ae oe ae??? eae 84 
Plank and Small Timbers ssemeneaiites No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, G-inch face.... .95 70 
ae 4°, 12 to 16’ GAG wacsccs bap need 21.50 Fir dimension— 
SE12", 12° to. 16’ BAS. cccccs ‘ eens 14-foot or shorter....... ecedeenuwaes Rail B list Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 

Timbers, 32’ — ‘Under 16- to 20-foot, over list...... wre etre ...-$1.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 

OSG" BAB ca. aaces dence 23.00 aa 22-foot and longer, over list......+.s.e+e05 2.00 | White oak. sienin msi 

Vertical Grain Fir Shep I. i cciddkentcscadecwnwoeweddnaede eecece List ae ‘Ties — 

4/4 Rough green ......... 17.00 Small timbers ......-seceecescecssececevees -- List , _ adi ti 
5/4 No. ivteisuneenes 40.00 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.. jecce le WO, cnante keen ccaeens $45.00 $ _ee 
8/4 No. i Matacope since ammacee 40.00 Fir lath, per thousand, dry...... idGedieade 4.50 WR ooo cies chneaens 43.00 3.04 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 18.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending Nov. 18: 

DOUGLAS FiIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 


| ae $56.50 $46.00 114x3”....$59.50 $48.50 
1S AS, 52.00 46.00 1%%4x4”.... 56.50 48.50 
BU. codinte 55.50 48.50 14%x6”.... 58.50 48.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Ie «ssn $38.00 $35.00 1%4x3”"....$49.50 $38.50 
ae pbnw ee 38.00 35.00 1%x4”.... 46.50 38.50 
BE scsans 41.00 39.00 1%x6”.... 48.50 38.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
Ah ee eee 2 OD Be sv icavesa ds cccte $65.00 $55.00 
BUR; 20 ee BAO ocak ckdeneece 67.00 57.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
De edge OCA EEE TOT ee LL, 
LES sicbessm cewssseeeos bees ewer’ 56.00 50.00 
1x 5, DO ON 6 6 cee r unos see cee eee 57. 00 51.00 
Ge eso ks ahah one Sid eee ec 59.00 53.00 
1%. 146%, 6. 20 Mme 12" so kkk eccan 60, 00 54.00 
RES Wek 68 05's 5 wewabicld eave sarees 59.00 55.00 
ai nel Sad, Bian 18" 66k cccviececes 67.00 61.00 
Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
oS ee $35.00 $30.00 3x6”..... $38.50 $33.50 
OS en 37.00 32.00 %x6”..... 40.50 35.50 
3ex4”..... 35.50 30.50 %x6”..... 39.00 34.00 
LS ggg eee 38.00 35.00 Se 41.50 38.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
EEO" 065 $36.00 $33.50 1x6”...... $40.00 $37.50 
ae 38.00 35.00 1x8”...... 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
eo Ee S we Bee 0. GC... cade $ .90 
det «eee .85 BS COLNE 66 becaes 95 
Lath 
Par Or CROMIIRUNA 5 x s:si0 vase ob sh swaloe ace s0Se $ 4.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x 2, RES MNES” fcc cOdisvccesate $18.00 $15.00 
RIES, | Siew ORG 5 o:5ou ee abe adenine 16.00 13.00 
1x én pesos ean en wes herahine.cwiein sia 16.50 13.50 
SRA. 86044iaw sae achandwesat > 17.50 14.50 
BE TAREE “sus voles abe w'bie seek 18.00 15.00 
14x38 and RR EWES oh 0nsadsnees ware 20.00 17.00 
A SA ee rene ee ee 18.50 15.50 
PEN BU cscs ccpaatleon cowie 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
BA RET Tn pote ohcle Suis hie 4 hs were cree $20.50 $17.50 
BO, BE IRED ov dis. oxo wixaeais os. nbec en 20.00 17.00 
re Re 20.50 17.50 
BEG, BERR REAR, Gxssdcesvesccksacen DOO 18.50 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, Gl 
“i 3 — Sy No. No. 2 
woody com. 
2x3, 2x4”. $19.00 $16.00 3 Ui $21.50 $18.50 
2x6, 2x8”.. 18.50 15.50 2x16”..... 22.50 19.50 
are 19:50 36.50 2xik”..... 24.50 21.50 
BRAS saves 20.00 17.00 2x20”..... 26.50 23.50 
Common gee 2x4", yy 
err 918,00 $15.00 18° ....... $21.00 $18.00 
Be esse ee 19.00 16. 00 24 lice nue 22.00 19.00 
| Re ore 20.00 17.00 Be a saunas 24.00 21.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under . 
No. 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 
com, com. 38 00 com. 
6x 6”....$21.00 $24.00 18x18”....$25 $28.00 
40210" .... 22:00 25.00 20x20"... pate 36.50 29.50 
14x14”.... 22.50 -25.50 22x22”.... 28.50 31.50 


16x16”.... 23.00 26.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 


Common Timbers 
34 to 40’. .$23.00 $26.00 72to 80’.$48.00 $51.00 
42 to 50’.. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 58.00 61.00 
52 to 60’.. 33.00 36.00 92 to 100’. 70.00 73.00 
62 to 70’.. 39.00 42.00 


i Ee = oe $14.00 <5 2 Re $16.00 
ee ee 14.00 PO BES AG ss dscw 9.00 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap 
ose 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
com com. com. 
ix: .& 3”. $19. "00 $16.00 1%& 1% 
ae 17.00 14.00 x 4”....$19.00 $16.00 
| re 17.50 14.50 x ©” ....< 200 16.50 
1x8 & 10”. 18.50 15.50 xX 8&10” 20.50 17.50 


SESS oe 20% 19.00 16.00 x12”. 21.00 18.50 
14% x2 & 3” 21.00 18.50 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


|. eee $15.50 $10.50 «| rr $18.00 $13.00 
BO ss cess 16.00 11.00 SRN? 5 cs 19.00 14.00 
2S sbheses 17.00 12.00 

Flume Stock 
1x6”......$21.00 $16.00 1x10”.....$23.00 $18.00 
BAD ssw ose 22.00 17.00 | <b ae 24.00 19.00 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles 

ss Best Primes Economies 
3” SOE nih Wa ds bm sih- seve $5.38 $2.18 rey 
Pus Wb Sir\0 aie 06)svieice's 6.38 4.38 $3.43 
Sf eer ae 6.68 4.93 3.63 
Meck sos) spore io 6.68 4.93 3.68 

i‘ Lath, 3x1, 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3, 4-foot 

$9.05 $8.55 $4.05 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California pines: 
California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$106.40 Common— 


AT BIOS. 6.5 sete wiers 93.00 SS Sears $ 33.75 
> BOIWCt sass 77.90 A Pree 24.85 
No. 8 clear..... 76.85 1S Re arte 17.45 
Inch shop ..+5.++ 38.50 re 16.50 
No. 1 shop...... 66.45 %", all ieee. 19.20 
No. 2 SHOD....+ 48.70 Form stock. 19.15 
No. 3. shop..... 28.90 rer 25.95 
Btmined wc. cscs 58.35 No. 1 dimen.... 238.15 
ae re 28.50 Siding— 
B&btr. bev....$ 42.70 
Sugar Pine 1 epee 42.00° 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$161.10 C&btr. short. 35.60 
C select ........ 118.95 MIRO. aieaseses 68.05 
No. 3 clear.... 108.05 Panels 
Inch shop ..... 41.50 White pine..... $ 84.20 
No. 1 shop..... 80.75 
NO, 2: SHOD..~... 56.70 - Box o 
No. 3 shop..... 30.95 Pine ......+.... $ 30.00 
Short shop .... 47.50 i ee eee 22.50 
Stained .i.....<. 74.00 White Fir 
No. 3 com. and 
= te seengetuenes: 5.45 ae Nemes, $ 23.55 
ae : No. 4 com...... 14.95 
Mouldings ST a RS: 15.00 
Ee ee Ocne pg oe $ 43.50 No. 1 dimen. 22.20 
Battens . ciciainn? Fir 
er PT ey tee 9.75 ORDER oncccucsccd 58.00 
Lath Com. A eer Oren R 
No. 1 pine......$ 7.45 Dimen.......... 10.50 
NO. 2 DINE. ... 6 5.55 Mountain Pine 
oo” MiING:...53 Se ee 2. a Veo ooh eee sos 45 


WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 
com. com, 
BE CO iy Gs 2 Sass. cs my wee vale $36.00 $20.00 
ix 6", 8 end. 10” ,- 10: to 16" oss. ccs 37.00 21.50 
SEES 5 A POTN, iv csewee ep ppaiee es oho 36.00 22.50 
ixis”,. and wider, 10 to 16"... 6.7. 6.68. 38.50 25.00 
No.4 No.5 
com. com. 
SS PR Wl, ib eb sions one titers $17.00 $ 9.00 
SELECTS— 

Beir, “CY” Dp” 
x4”, 6” pnd 8”, 10: to 20’... $84.00 $79.00 $63.00 
BR cua mGu iene alnrcns oe 88.00 83.00 72.00 
Os GY eats cosa raig 5) Schaterg pisces 94.00 89.00 77.00 
DIS” NG WIR occ. vgn ns n0aes 99.00 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wadr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 
O/t BG WIGETs soc ers ceccctews 99.00 94.00 82.00 

SHop 828, F.0.B. Cnicaco-—— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3: 
py 1 Ui /, eT $82.00 sor, 00 $47.50 
Bie pe ante Seas Ate eee 95.00 ‘77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No..3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 





Spokane, Wash., Nov. 18.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Be eau eae $56.50 $37.00 $20.00 
GT as cacaas ee 56.50 38.00 25.50 
Se ae | jee 56.50 35.00 24.50 
Ie Ksesaeawe 59.00 36.00 25.50 
a Oe WAMBO ia acias, +4305. “asoes $19.00 $11.00 
— WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH-— 
Swisvele oOo $61.00 $55.00 $33.00 
e” iwi aon 62.00 56.00 — 37.00 
Be Seco aeniee 60.00 52.00 37.00 
ae hasdralinte susan 63.00 52.00 37.00 
| es, 66.50 54.00 38.00 
a Wie WARE. << Skose. Vases . ¥eoes $20.50 $11.00 
WESTERN PINE Suop, S2S— 
Factory Com- 


Cc No. 4 No. 2 No.3 mon 
“s & 6/4....$88.50 $63.5 $48. 50 $28.50 
err 98.50 73. 80 58.50 29.50 
BS: Getter ke ees Taney Ge) Tete $34.25 
WHITE Fir, 6- TO 20-Foot, INCH—- 
4-6” 6” 8&10” 12” 4”"&wadr. 


Oe cia gee $25.00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 
PMNS: Bis ws viene 20.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 
ND; Rikcsapcawsones. “eeehw) «cewse veces $16.00 


The prices of the new grade of No. 2 white fir 
are reached by adding $5 to the prices of the cor- 
responding widths in No. 3. No. 3 takes the place 
of the old No. 3 and better grade, without change 
of price. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


UE RN ek ios bio ce cas ck eee oe ee $78.00 
REE UNE MCA ys. 6 6:55.55: n,s led acoeie teins adele 68.00 

BO V Cl RUM I kon oo Sc8 5 5c bose ewe einveela 37.00 
| REE Renee er a Ri ner eee Pree 39.00 

Mics ecb ae ac cise, balan Gis ue elute oie ea cuveides eens 5.50 
PORT BOE he ivccinncaceaie du Suna bare 40.00 
BME osc S wleuinls 6 sists cae coreirees 45.00 

0 Ee a annie yn near: ee . 48.00 

Baran ites nian atirelslaricusassdats cae benaetens 48.00 

; CAMO UB faveis's,x:5:9,6) bp enwaie ear 52.00 
Common rough dimension................. 25.00 
SOOE VATION EV OOD sc calvin b0s:s o6dbedeeews sews 18.00 
ya | |) a a 20.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 18.—Eastern prices, f.o.b 
mill, are: 
First GRADE, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Per M 
square, 4 4or5 
Bunches Bunches 
mixtrs etare, 6/2... ved $2.71 $3.40 
mxtra. stars, 5/2... . +20 2: 3.60 
METER: CLOOLS. 6.0.0 0/66 00.8 3.12@3.16 3.90 @3.95 
POrtOrts. GIS «oc oe vk aces 3.49 4.35 
Se rene: 3.27@3.30 4.50@4.55 
POCTICCHIODE «oes ecccen ee 3.83 5.20 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Detra etare, 6/2... e020. 2.15 3.45 
xtra, Stare, 6/2... ccs 2.95 3:70 
MESUTA CIOGRE: 6 6 i006 4 so 5:0 3.82 4.15 
Perects, 5/2. .i.c<sgeee 3.53 @3.57 4.40@4.45 
YAN BROSN 6 cscs cosy ovens. elo 3.84@3.38  4.60@4.65 
POVICCUHIONG: ns bcbc cee ees 3.90 5.30 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2...... 55@ = -70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... "75@ Bee 05 
Common Clears .... 6.20% .64@1. rt 05@2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Aon SEATTLE Pies 
XXX _ (Canadian) ....... 3.35@3.50. 
me EO, Bs) o0.0 60 My es 69 4.50@4.60 
murekas. (U...8.) oo2.% 6% 4.90 
Pertections, (U0; 'B.) 20.00%.» 3 02@3. 97 et tie 
XX 6/2, 16 oe ree 1.50@1.70 
aX Die, 16 CO. Bodies nes 95 2.85@2.45 
XX E urekas (2D, Bice eas 1.6 2.25 
XX Perfections (U. S.).. 1. r1@1. 75 2.35 @2.40 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 18.—Log quotations: 
Bin: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No; 3, $13. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $20@22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—Log quotations: 
CEDAR: $23. 

YELLOW Fir: $24, $17 and $12. 
RED Fir: $15. 

Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


(@eeeaaeaeaeaaa: 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20.—Demand from 
factory users of northern pine has kept up the 
volume of wholesale trade to a good figure in 
the last few days, tho the retail yards are very 
little in the market. Prices are firm and sup- 
plies are down to a low point, even stocks of 
low grade boards being now below normal. 
Winter sawing will be heavier than usual. A 
few mills are shutting down now for the winter, 
but those equipped with hot ponds are prepar- 
ing fer a steady winter run. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The northern pine 
market maintains much firmness. Yard and 
mill stocks are short, and difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in getting cars and boats. Demand is 
keeping up better than usual for this season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Sales of 
northern pine continue on an active basis, altho 
embargoes are interfering with shipments to 
many points. Prices hold stiff. Lake receipts 
have been unusually heavy during the last few 
weeks but some curtailment will manifest itself 
during the remainder of the season, as some 
carriers are beginning to tie up for the winter. 
Wholesalers expect to go into winter quarters 
with a fair supply. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Wholesale distrib- 
uters of northern pine are picking up some in- 
quiries which normally would go to western 
pine dealers, but are diverted by the slowness 
of rail deliveries from the western mills. De- 
mand is fairly active and prices are firm with 
an upward tendency. Local houses interested 
in the export trade are looking for improved 
business in South America. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Increased transporta- 
tion difficulties constitute the only material 
change in the eastern spruce situation. The 
market is very firm indeed and there is enough 
demand from builders to take care of all produc- 
tion. The base price for frames remains at $45, 
but difficult schedules and rush orders are be- 
ing put thru at substantial premiums. Quota- 
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tions on random lengths are steadily strengthen- 
ing. Retail demand for 2x8 is especially keen 
and this size is decidedly scarce and firm. East- 
ern spruce boards move slowly at steady prices. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8 to 
20-foot lengths, 8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, 
$46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Provincial ran- 
dom, 2x3 to 2x7, $34 to $36; 2x8, $42 to $43; 
2x10, $42 to $48. Maine random, 2x3 to 2x7, $40; 
2x8, $43 to $45; 2x10, $44 to $46. Covering 
boards, D1S, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and 
up long, $32 to $33; 4-inch and up wide, $31; 
matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $35 to $36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20.—This is a hand- 
to-mouth market with winter fast closing in 
to stop use of posts and poles. Some retailers 
have had to come into the market here with 
single car orders to meet immediate demands, 
and they find it hard to fill requirements. A 
little pole business is coming in right along. 
Producers still are having trouble to fill woods 


=e HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—Demand for hardwoods 
continues heavy and the market is strong in 
every particular. Shipments, both from the 
South and North, are beginning to come thru 
more readily, and there are good prospects of 
early relief of the severe congestion at the 
mills. Inquiries are numerous and buyers show 
every disposition to continue their purchasing, 
in view of both the good prospects in their own 
lines and the scarcity of choice hardwood lum- 
ber which is generally predicted. The con- 
tinued big demand for box and crating stock 
has recently caused a strengthening in the 
lower grades. Prices on uppers hold firm and 
not without indications of further advances in 
some of the much sought for items. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20.—In spite of the 
dull demand for hardwoods the market is very 
firm and recent advances are maintained. 
Northern hardwood is hard to find in dry stock 
in any quantity. It is almost impossible for 
mills on branch lines to get cars when they 
have orders and stock to ship. 


Kansas City, Nov. 21.—Buyers keep in close 
contact with the hardwood market and place 
orders whenever opportunity offers, without 
caring much about prices. Nearly all woods, 
both northern and southern are higher. Birch 
has made an especially big advance. Walnut 
is in good demand. Reports from some points 
say the car situation has improved some, while 
other mills say there is no improvement. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—A better demand for 
southern hardwoods is reported, with some 
items higher. Furniture factories are buying 
more liberally of gum, and the box trade is 
actively in the market for cottonwood and 


tupelo. There is a larger supply of cars, and . 


the movement is better. The question of de- 
liveries is the controlling factor in the placing 
of orders. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 20.—The hardwoods 
have further improved their position during the 
week. Continued brisk demand in face of de- 
pleted mill stocks and broken assortments has 
sent prices upward on a great number of items. 
Upper grade oak is again in strong call. Prac- 
tically all upper grade hardwoods appear to be 
in good position and the box grades find a fairly 
brisk market. Car supply, while still con- 
siderably short of requirements, appears to be 
improving. Labor scarcity in some parts of 
the southern territory holds down production 
to some extent. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The hardwood 
trade retains all of its former strength. Orders 
are coming in steadily and the volume of busi- 
ness is ahead-of October’s. The demand is 
well distributed between retailers and factories. 
Retail stocks are not large and with building 
active dealers are replenishing stocks. Fac- 
tories making boxes, automobiles and furniture 
are good buyers while railroads are coming into 
the market more and more. Traffic conditions 
are easier. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com, 
Quartered -....... $155 $85 $50 arke 
RE 2s ashaecas - 120 75 45 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—A_ surprisingly 
good demand is noted for all grades of hard- 
wood in this market, particularly for all items 
used in the construction of automobile bodies, 
such as gum, soft elm from the South, and 
white and red oak, large amounts being sold to 


the northern auto districts. The furniture and 
table factory trade is quiet. Prices continue 
firm and business prospects good. 





New York, Nov. 21.—All items of hardwoods 
continue in active demand and the outstanding 
feature of the trade in all woods is strength. 
Prices are more than holding their own. Orders 
placed insist on the quickest possible deliveries. 
Inquiries for flooring have shown no signs of 
letting up and furniture dealers are coming 
into the market with larger orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Hardwood demand 
continues on a good scale and yards report 
being able to obtain cars a little more freely. 
Embargoes are not quite so troublesome. In- 
dustrial plants are busy as a rule, tho often 
hampered by a lack of cars. Various woods are 
included in the demand and prices are gen- 
erally firm. Sap gum has developed much 
strength lately. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—A very encouraging 
feature of the hardwood situation is the in- 
creasing interest in lower grades. Demand 
from the furniture manufacturers is especially 
active, and the interior finish interests are still 
hungry for lumber. Piano case producers are 
coming into the market for substantial lots, 
but agricultural implement manufacturers are 
not buying very much at present. Demand for 
hardwood flooring is excellent and prices are 
very strong, but not much western flooring is 
coming in. Quotations, FAS, inch: Ash, white, 
$100 to $110; basswood, $90 to $100; beech, $80 
to $90; birch, red, $145 to $155; sap, $115 to 
$130; maple, $95 to $110; oak, white, plain, $130 
to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $130 
to $140. Flooring, 13/16x2%, clear: Beech, $89 
to $90; birch, $98 to $99; maple, $103.50 to 
$104.50; oak, plain, $112 to $114. \ 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 20.—Mills are able to 
get all orders they can possibly fill, and expan- 
sion in the output is taking place. Demand for 
low grade stocks keeps up and even increases. 
To a brisk domestic inquiry has been added an 
increased foreign demand, the reduction of as- 
sortments on the other side having served to 
stimulate business. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—The hemlock market re- 
mains strong, even tho seasonal influences have 
caused demand to drop off somewhat. There 
is very little stock offered and manufacturers 
are making no efforts to force the market, feel- 
ing very confident that the future will take 
care of everything offered. No price changes 
have been reported during the last week. 





New York, Nov. 21.—The popularity of west 
Coast hemlock is growing from day to day and 
the immense part cargoes reaching this port 
from the West by way of the Canal are im- 
mediately absorbed. Prices hold very firm with 
prospects of an early stiffening due to the fact 
that a number of the Coast mills are nearing 
the time for their annual shutdown for the 
holidays. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Hemlock trade is 
not as active as a month ago. Building is 
still fairly brisk. Most of the stock received 
is from the West, owing to the embargoes on 
the Pennsylvania mills. Receipts are light, be- 


cause of the shortage of cars and the scarcity. 


of boats in the lumber trade. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Hemlock 
sales are on an active basis, altho prices con- 
tinue to show higher levels. Increased mill 
prices, where wholesalers have been trying 
to close contracts for final lake shipments, have 
resulted in a curtailment in late shipments by 
boat. Dealers have some stock awaiting ship- 
ment which they will not be able to get down 
by boat owing to inability to secure tonnage. 
Yard stocks are being rapidly depleted under 
an excessive demand. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—There is a fairly sea- 
sonable demand for hemlock at steady prices. 
Dimension is quiet but plank receive their 
full share of attention. Eastern boards are 
a shade firmer. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, serving southern New Eng- 
land and New York State territory, has been 
embargoed by the Boston & Maine, which covers 
much of the territory where eastern hemlock 
shipments originate. Clipped boards, 10- to 
16-foot, can not now be bought for less than 
$35, but there are some Vermont 12-foot on 
offer at $34, and random are offered freely at 
$32. 
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UALITY of steel, 
temper and work- 
manship are factors 
back of all Simonds 
Saws. Their durability and 
cutting efficiency have long 
been recognized by lumber 
operators and mill men. That 
is why Saw users demand 
Simonds Circular, Inserted 
Tooth Circular and Band 
Saws. 











Write for catalog and 
prices on any 


style saw. 
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“ The Saw.Maker” 
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Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Successors to Lumber and Shingle 
Business formerly conducted by 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated. 


Established 1891 


Export and Domestic Shippers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


AND 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 








FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 18.—There has been a 
slight reduction in the volume of fir production, 
orders and shipments, but no appreciable change 
in the general condition. The market is steady 
to strong on the established levels, with order 
files at the mills well filled. Car shortage this 
week seems to have hit bottom, with prospect 
of a slight improvement in December. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—Fir is in good 
demand in San Francisco and Bay points, with 
shipments coming in by water from Oregon 
and Washington to California ports, altho rail 
business is greatly curtailed by the severe car 
shortage in the north. Mills are well supplied 
with orders and have a good Atlantic coast 
demand, with export business also continuing. 
The prevailing price on rough green common 
cargo shipments is about $23 base, San Fran- 
cisco. Prices on uppers hold firm. 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—Tho retail demand is not 
especially active at this time, the fir market 
remains very strong, and the mills are making 
no attempts to obtain business. The car short- 
age in the West is unrelieved; order files are 
heavy and cargo trade brisk, so not much at- 
tention is being paid to the rail markets, the 
mills being confident that they will develop 
marked activity in due time, and that it would 
be useless to try to force things so long as the 
car situation is such as to prevent shipment. 
Industrial demand is fair, and the railroads have 
big requirements. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21.—Country yards 
are buying fir liberally both in transit and on 
mill orders. Transit cars are becoming scarcer 
and some mills have withdrawn temporarily 
from the market because of the scant car sup- 
ply. Prices are firm all around and some low 
grade items show a tendency to advance a 
little. The railroads are steady customers for 
construction and repair material, one inquiry 
last week being for 5,000,000 feet for eastern 
account. 





New York, Nov. 21.—Complaints have been 
heard from many wholesalers of Douglas fir 
in this section that they were unable to secure 
cargo space for the large orders placed during 
the last ten days. All dimension and timbers 


are sold long before they reach this market. 
Every indication points to a slight stiffening 
of prices before the end of the month. West 
Coast spruce continues in good demand. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The market for west 
Coast lumber in New England is firm. The 
base quotation, f. 0. b. Boston, on easy dimen- 
sion schedules of Douglas fir is now around 
$38, with $22 to $24 paid by the wholesaler, 
f. o. b. mill. Some very nice A rift flooring is 
selling here at $60. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—Advanced prices feature the 
market for western pines of Inland Empire 
origin. Shop, which is very scarce at practically 
all the mills, has advanced $1 to $2, and Nos. 3, 
4 and 5 boards have taken similar advances. 
The demand for Nos. 4 and 5 is strong for the 
box crating interests, and not much remains to 
be had. Retail demand in this territory is in- 
significant, but distributers generally expect an 


_ early resumption of yard buying. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—Snow in the 
mountains has stopped logging at many camps 
and production of white and sugar pine for the 
season will soon be completed, with the excep- 
tion of a few mills which have an accumulation 
of logs for winter operation. Mills, as a rule, 
have comparatively small stocks of unsold dry 
lumber in shop and uppers. Inquiries are fair 
and many orders are being held up owing to 
inability to ship during the severe car shortage. 
It is expected that there will be a marked 


scarcity of desirable stock before next season’s 


dry stock is ready to ship. Higher prices are 
expected. Box lumber holds firm at $25, mill. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21.—Demand for west- 
ern pines holds up well with indications that 
some buyers are going to anticipate their re- 
quirements for some time ahead. Millwork 
plants are heavy buyers and are keeping mill 
stocks cut down. Some California mills have 
advanced prices on factory stock $5, but without 
md effect on the demand. Retail demand is 
slow. 


New York, Nov. 21.—‘‘Unable to make quick 
shipments” is the answer given to inquiries for 
western pines. The rail situation has eased 


up very little, if at all, and prospects for notice- 
able relief seem remote. No change has been 
noted in the price situation. Retail yards are 
earrying very small stocks because. of their 
inability to replenish. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—A few cars of Cali- 
fornia pine are coming forward from the Pacific 
coast, but wholesalers are cut off from shipping 
under the transit privilege on some roads. The 
demand has fallen off lately, and some buyers. 
are already beginning to talk of taking their 
annual inventories. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The car shortage 
has restricted business in the western pines. 
More or less demand is being transferred to 
other species because of the inability of whole- 
salers here to promise delivery of western pines 
within anything like a reasonable time. Idaho 
white pine is faring somewhat better than the 
others and prices are firm on the following 
basis: 

124 1926 128 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1£10 10”12 
MoO; 2 COMscckncsissd $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
NO. 3 COM as boat consis 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—There is a 
steady demand for redwood in California, with 
fair shipments being made. The car shortage 
is making deliveries to the eastern market light. 


Prices hold firm. Water shipments help the 


California situation, altho steam schooner ton- 
nage is pretty well taken up. The demand for 
siding is strong. Dry clears are scarce. East- 
ern business for the year will make a good 
showing, altho the inability to secure enough 
cars is now having some effect upon orders. 
There is no attempt to curtail production, and 
efforts will be made to improve assortments 
during the winter. Export shipments will take 
a lot of dry clear. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21.—Redwood buyers 
find some difficulty in getting what they want 
and deliveries are slow, owing to the shortage of 
cars. Demand is better than usual at this time 
of year. Prices are quite firm. 


New York, Nov. 21.—Redwood distributers 
find little if any trouble disposing of all the stock 
that they can secure space for. The demand in 
the New York market has been good thruout the 
year. Little if any relief has come to the rail- 
road situation. Prices are firm, and supplies 
small. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—There is a strong 
demand for redwood at firm prices, but whole- 
salers are having serious trouble in getting 
shipments here by rail even after they have suc- 
ceeded in locating mill stocks sufficiently dry 
and assorted in the desired grades and sizes. 
One important source of inquiry for clear red- 
wood is the electric storage battery manufac- 
turers. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 21.—Flooring is still in ex- 
cellent demand and prices are well maintained. 
Dealers are getting many more inquiries than 
they can possibly fill orders for. Embargoes 
and car shortage continue to be the serious 
problem they have been for some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The demand for 
North Carolina pine has fallen off slightly. Buy- 
ing has been in small quantities lately, but 
retailers are carrying little stock. Prices in 
most grades are about the same, but an advance 
has taken place in bark strips in the last week. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 20.—There is a good de- 
mand for North Carolina pine, with the box 
makers and builders the best purchasers. No 
trouble is now experienced in getting advances. 
Prices range from 15 to 20 percent over the 
quotations of a year ago. Despite freer receipts 
on the wharves, there are no important ac- 
cumulations of stock. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Demand holds about 
steady for North Carolina pine and prices look 
firm. It is hard to find good rough edge, 4/4 
under 12-inch, for less than $67, and there are 
firms offering very attractive kiln dried lumber 
who quote up to $5 more. Rail shipments are 
still very slow. Shortleaf flooring and roofers 
continue in active demand and there are many 
piles in retail yards still in urgent need of re- 
plenishing. Quotations: Shortleaf flooring, 1x4, 
A rift, not available; B rift, $88; C rift, $74; 
B&better flat, $64. Partition, B&better, $65. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 22.—Colder weather and a 
light snowfall this week reminded the yard 
men of the coming of winter, and their buying 
dropped off perceptibly. Distributers expect 
demand from this source to be more or less j 
sluggish during the next few weeks, but look 

















for an early opening up of the buying move- e e 

ment for spring requirements. Retailers are Ow 1S t e time 
buying only what they imperatively need, and 

then give the transit car preference, the volume 
of mill orders being unusually low. Industrial 

trade holds up excellently, and railroad demand 

is very strong. Not much lumber being of- 0 p ace your e woo or ers ‘ 
fered, the market shows no weakness, except 

possibly in No. 2 inch stuff. 


hata sna 


win chain A agi iI 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—Conditions and 


prices of southern pine are about the same as 5) 

last week. All items of flooring, ceiling, drop ON’T WAIT TOO LONG to place your 

siding, boards, shiplap etc., are still strong, . : 

altho finish is a little weak. No. 1 common Redwood orders for spring shipment. Profit 
dimension is lower than a few weeks ago. Of- ° ° 3 ; 
ferings of No. 2 and No. 2 common and better by your experience this last year, and anticipate 


dimension are heavy. 


your requirements. Specify, if you like, the 
Snide iin ii: Si. ities ime mali approximate date when shipment should be 


ior See Serres ae Be pee We made, but give the mill permission to load earlier 
southern pine mills and prices have become 


very firm. There also is a very good demand providing the condition of the order book, and 


for immediate requirements, especially from ie s 
the country yards which are buying in increas- the labor and ear situation permit. 
ing quantities and taking transits freely as well f 

as placing orders for future requirements. Some 
of the big mills have fair stocks while others > F 
are again slipping behind in orders. One big If the call for Redwood during the last Slx or 
concern which has been practically out of the ° h e f ‘ hi h 
market for twelve weeks, is 100 cars further elg t months is a fair gauge by which to measure 
behind now than it was three months ago. The z . 9 ‘ P 
ear situation in the South generally has not next Spl ing Ss demand, we shall have difficulty in 


— giving satisfactory service to our customers, un- 
less they co-operate with us by looking ahead and 
giving us reasonable leeway in specifications. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 20.—Mill reports indi- 
cate further increase of southern pine book- 
ings, a slight decline in production and a gain in 
shipments for the week. Bookings led produc- 
tion while the movement ranked third. A 
slight improvement is noted in the car supply. 


Prices are firmly held, with advances on some Avoid disappointment. Get in touch at once with 
items. With continued mild weather, building ‘ c : J i: 

activity in’ southern territory maintains its vol- our representative in your district, or write to our 
ume and its importance as a trade factor is i 

growing. Demand for railroad material con- Chicago or New York offices. 


tinues strong also. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Some grades of 
southern pine are higher than a week ago, with 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
a good demand and not much stock on hand 2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No, 40 Rector St. Bldg. 311 California St. Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts. 
at the mills. Upper grades of flooring have THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


advanced. The transportation situation has not 
improved to any great extent, altho mills are 
able to get more cars in some cases. 
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The Pacific Lumber Co. 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The New England 
market for southern pine continues much dis- 
turbed by transportation troubles. Retailers in 
urgent need of longleaf flooring and partition 
have recently paid substantial premiums on the 
promise of quick delivery. There are many 
orders for roofers placed a long time ago and 
not yet delivered, but quotations are now on 
a more reasonable basis because it is impos- 
sible to substitute eastern boards in a case of 
real emergency. Quotations: Longleaf flooring, 
1x4, A rift, not available; B rift, $90; C rift, 
$81.50; B&better flat, $66.50. Partition, B&bet- 
ter, $66; No. 2 common pine, 1x6, air dried, $32; 
kiln dried, $35. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—An extended In- 
dian summer which has promoted the building 
of homes to a greater extent than ever known 
has caused a busy season for dealers in south- 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 

















ern pine, and yard stocks need replenishing. Wi 

The car situation is not so tense and shipments ins Trade TS d bilit d It f 

from the South are coming in more freely. In- I urabDuity and economy appeal to 

quiry is more active and prices show a firmer _ the shrewd builder. Every year more 

tendency. Transit movements have improved Finish and more —— ~ the a in 

largely. Siding using it in exposed places. tock it ; i 
CYPRESS Ceiling and be prepared to go after this trade 

Flooring on a basis that will get results. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 20.—Cypress demand 























maintains its stride with no featurable change Mouldings 
of character. Car supply apparently is im- Shiplap 
proving. Prices are unchanged but very firm. Sheathing 
Production is steady and trade comment is $ 
cheerful and confident. ey | 10” MPHILL L UMBE 
’ ’ , 
Chicago, Nov. 22.—_No change has been noted No.1 and 2 Com. Rough KENNETT, Mo. ! 





in this week’s cypress market, following the : 
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lowest costs. 
users in the lumber industry. 


Sewell Cushion Wheel Users 
Give Convincing Facts 


Truck owners have been saving money by investing in Sewell 
Cushion Wheels for 14 years. Today they are investing more 
money than ever before because Sewells provide the resiliency 
which a truck must have to show the greatest economy and 
Here are a few convincing facts from Sewell 





Gebhardt - Wuichet 
Lumber Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, 
find Sewells mean 
less repairs, less 
loss of time and 
greater satisfaction. 


Since we equipped 
our first truck three 
years ago with 
Sewell Cushion 
Wheels we _ have 
put the same equip- 
ment on three addi- 
tional trucks. The 
result has been less 
time lost, less re- 
pairs and greater 
satisfaction. 


We are strong for 
Sewell Cushion 
Wheels and antici- 
pate putting them 
on any new trucks 
which we may pur- 


GEBH ARDT- 
WuIcHET LUMBER 








The Resiliency 
Is Built in the Wheel 


It is the Rubber Flange Construction great portion of 


of Sewell wheels that doubles the re- 
siliency of the live rubber cushion 
chase. through years of service. 


It is this Rubber Flange Construction 
that gives Sewell Wheels the required 
0. degree of resiliency for full protec- Co. 
tion of truck and tires from road jars. 


Detroit Lumber 
Company pur- 
chased their first 
Sewells in 1911 and 
have since equipped 
their entire fleet. 


We equipped our 
first truck with 
Sewell Wheels in 
1911. They have 
given such good 
satisfaction that we 
now have our en- 
tire fleet Sewell 
equipped. We con- 
sider Sewell Cush- 
ion Wheels add 
considerable to the 
life of the truck, as 
they take away a 


the vibration. We 
recommend them 
to all truck owners. 


Detroit LUMBER 














The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 
Detroit 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 














advances that went into effect last week. De- 
mand is good, and is largely industrial in char- 
acter. The car supply is easier, and improved 
shipments are expected from now on. The 
mills, however, have very heavy order files and 
broken stocks, and it is not always easy to 
place business. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—The demand for 
cypress continues good. The market is firm, 
and some items in Gulf coast stock are higher, 
with additional advances expected. There is 
still a car shortage, altho more cars are being 
received. There is more buying both from the 
yarés and industries. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21.—Considerable 
trouble is being encountered by cypress men 
here in getting cars released from embargoes 
so as to supply the needs of country customers. 
The Missouri Pacific is giving the most trouble 
in that respect. There has been a strong in- 
crease in'inquiry for cypress. The market is 
firm and common stock especially so, with 
indications that price changes are likely. 


New York, Nov. 21.—The demand for cypress 
is good and it is a difficult matter to place 
orders for moldings. The railroad situation is 
unimproved, if anything it is a little worse. 
No price changes of moment have occurred. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Cypress shows a 
fair amount of activity and prices hold steady. 
Building has declined somewhat, so that plan- 
ing mills and retailers are not in the market as 
actively as a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Demand for cypress 
continues quite active. The tendency of prices 
is generally believed to be upward. The mar- 
ket is strong on the following basis: FAS, 4/4, 
$103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $1138; 8/4, $114 
to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 
to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 20.—The demand for cy- 
press seems to be limited only by the ability of 
the mills to supply this wood and by transporta- 
tion conditions. Prices hold very firm or show 
a tendency upward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—Yellow cypress in- 
quiry has considerably improved over previous 
weeks and dealers report the call noticeably 
stronger than for red cypress. No weakening 
of prices is indicated in either yellow or red 
cypress and the current demand for both is 
fair. Car movement shows improvement. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 18.—The red cedar shingle 
market is uniformly 5 cents higher than a 
week ago. While the cut is probably less than 
40 percent of normal, the industry is apparently 
in a hopeful condition, with demand fully equal 
to ability to ship. Wholesalers report a good 
call for transits. The log market is easy at $20 
to $22. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—Cedar shingles 
are firmer with rail shipments very light. Pres- 
ent quotations on *A* are about $4.10 for green 
and $4.15 for dry, rail delivery. Some cargo 
shipments have sold for less. Redwood shingles 
are firm at $4, San Francisco. Fir lath are in 
good demand at $5.25 to $5.50, San Francisco, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20.—With shingles 
hard to get and prices stronger, buyers hold off 
as much as possible, and purchases will be light 
until after inventories. Wholesalers find it hard 
to get old orders taken care of. Premiums are 
being paid for stock that can be delivered on 
short notice. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21.—Shingle demand 
has increased and now is greater than the sup- 
ply offered, with the result that prices are very 
firm and generally about 5 cents higher than 
last week. Mills are having greater difficulty 
in getting cars. Quotations generally are $3.95 
and $3.50, with stars harder to get than clears 
and small cars very scarce. The demand for 
siding is slower in the East and somewhat 
stronger in the West, with western retailers try- 
ing to get mixed cars of siding and shingles. 
Lath prices show no change and demand is 
somewhat better. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—There is very little 
shingle business being placed. The market is 
at $3.75 for clears and $3.25 for stars, Pacific 
coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 20.—Some of the cy- 
press mills are said to be accepting lath and 
shingle orders subject to accumulation only, the 
active call having pretty well cleaned up their 
stocks of both items. The majority are restrict- 
ing acceptances to mixed car orders. Prices are 
unchanged but very firm. 


New York, Nov. 21.—The receipt of shingles 
from the west Coast has broken the record for 
the time of year. The demand is fairly active. 
Large retailers on Long Island are carrying siz- 
able stocks. Lath are in good demand with 
prices stationary. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The shingle market 
is a little lower, especially in stars. Extra clears 
are quoted at $5.64 and stars at $4.88. Demand 
is on a fair scale, being aided by the open 
weather. Retailers are not buying heavily, but 
find it necessary to replenish their stocks. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The shingle market 
holds up well with a fair run of orders from 
rural dealers. Dealers’ stocks are far below nor- 
mal. Building operations are active despite the 
near approach of winter. Receipts are only fair. 
Transportation has improved to a large degree. 
Prices are strong, with advances recorded in the 
last week. Red cedar extra clears sell at $5.85 
to $5.90, and extra stars at $5.30, Columbus. 
There is some demand for British Columbia 
XXXXX. Lath trade is firm, with a fair volume 
of orders. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Delay in the delivery 
of many orders placed for shingles some time 
ago has resulted in an emergency demand for 
quick shipments which is having a tendency to 
stiffen prices. Quotations: White cedar extras, 
$6 to $6.50; clears, $5 to $5.50; red cedars, British 
Columbia XXXXX, $6.40 to $6.50. The spruce 
lath market has softened, with 144-inch quoted 
$8.75 to $9, and 15-inch, $10. Furring is re- 
ceiving more attention and quotations are a lit- 
tle stronger. Full cars of 2-inch sell at $33.50 
and mixed lots at $34 to $34.50. Business in 
spruce clapboards is generally confined to small 
lots, but quotations hold steady at $115 to $120 
for extras and $110 to $115 for clears. 
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BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Altho the demand 
for boxboards and shooks from food packing 4 r 
1 





establishments has passed the peak, other in- 
dustrial requirements for boxing and crating 
lumber are steadily increasing and the market 
is quite active and generally firm. The box 
factories are experiencing trouble in getting 
North Carolina pine and northern pine and this 
fact also has helped strengthen the situation i 
of the native woods. Good square edge pine {\ a 
boxboards, inch, look attractive at $40; round hy. <f} Me. 
~ 
\, 
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RIGHT NOW winter toc 
WINTER LOGGING | 

With the present high price of stumpage and narrow- 
ing margins of profits, you must get all the trees at i 

a minimum logging cost. Chances are, if your 

work is unusually perilous, we could save you 
considerable money — formerly spent in road \ 

building—thru the use of a 


edge are quoted at $30 and up, and mixed lots 
of inch at $25 and up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Trade is slow in the 
slack cooperage line, with flour barrels in only 
fair demand and shops generally running on 
part time. Prices on material are easy. Tight 
barrels are in good demand in the cider and 
vinegar trade and some shops are getting all 
the orders needed to keep them busy. Good 
vinegar barrels sell at $2.70. 


Barienger 
', Brake 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18.—The demand 
for California pine box shook has eased off a 
little. Prices are fairly well maintained and 
the outlook is good for the coming year. 


There has been a heavy consumption of shook, pe / WS 
despite the frosting of oranges early in the | ay Sx 
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A Big Success In sel Logging 


HERE'S THE PROOF: Woods superintendents everywhere praise this brake 
BRAKE did baey Winter ark better than you after thorough trials. It reduces road building costs, | 


year and the lack of sufficient cars to handle 
the big grape crop. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The market for ma- 
hogany is very firm. Demand is away ahead of 
the supply and manufacturers are sold far 
ahead of their maximum production. The call 
for mahogany to be used in interior finish and 
paneling is especially good. Prices are tem- 
porarily stabilized on the following basis for 
air dried plain mahogany, f. 0. b. Boston: 


4/4 5/4,6/448/4 10/4412/4 


Tota? been without it for a thousand —_— eliminates loss in horse flesh, and minimizes injuries 


teen oo to employes. The Barienger Brake shortens hauls, 
— . increases capacity of loads, and enables you to log tim- | 


a d » of your BRAKES this Winter P P 
and ound to be a aeed tine. | weal net ber that heretofore was inaccessible. 


Ll | Ree PCT Tree $200 $205@210 $220@225 be —" one heoone~gh lumbering in rough 
No. 1 common..... 160 170 180 pce ol to me, Twill be glad to write them.” Write today for all the facts about this Brake, 


No. 2 common..... 100 105@110 125 
Kiln dried lumber is quoted at $10 premium 


and fancy figured stock at $10 to $15 premium. RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N. 2 


Veneers are in active demand at strong prices, 
ranging from 1% to 15 cents a square foot. | enmr =P =P oD a a e=m=m =P G== «au 


Kenneth Hunter, Glen Falls, N. Y. complete catalog and testimonial letters. | 


News Letters Continued 


(Continued from page 87) 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 20.—The demand for lumber in most parts 
of Ontario continues satisfactory, for there has 
been remarkable building activity, Toronto permits 
for October amounting to $30,009,200. Dressing- 
in-transit mills have more business than they can 
handle, frequent embargoes being placed upon such 
points. It is difficult to obtain stocks, however, 
because of car shortage and embargoes. Hemlock 
is reported scarce, particularly in 10-, 12- and 16- 
foot sizes, and Jack pine is being used extensively 
as a substitute. Ontario spruce is quiet. There is 9 
a fair demand for British Columbia products, at C t 
steady prices for rough kiln dried clears, timbers Here omy the Way to u 
and long joists, other lines being a little easier. » 
Shingle demand is light. There is fairly active L b Pd ] g 4 t 
inquiry for hardwoods. Practically all northern um er au in OSs Ss 


Ontario sawmills have ceased operations for the 





Patent applied for 


season. Some of the men, as well as returned The whole outfit costs you less than one- moving from seat— promoting safety and 

harvest hands, are now turning up in the bush, third the price of most 2-ton trucks —and speeding up hauling. (2) Rubber tired 

where wages now run $30 to $35 a month. it handles up to 8 tons easily. wheels make the tractor easy on trams and 
A number of timber berths were recently sold by - roadways. eliminate noise and increase 

the Ontario Government aggregating 187 square Consists of a Fordson tractor and our oo 

miles. They are located in the Thunder Bay, Sud- special attachments which adapt it to in- traction. 

bury and Algoma districts. The purchasers were: dustrial hauling requirements. (1) An auto- You buy the Fordson from your local 

Continental Wood Products Co., of Elsas; Mageau matic hitch which enables tractor driver to Fordson dealer. Any garage man will put 


Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Field; Pidgeon River Lum- 
ber Co., of Port Arthur, and Hope Lumber Co., of 
Thessalon. The prices paid were as follows: 


couple to or uncouple from loads without our attachments on at nominal cost. 


Wiis sm, 0408; 00 aad oc ee Let us send you complete details of our offer. 

spruce, poplar or basswood, $3; other timber, : : 

$2.25 ; ties, 12 cents; spruce pulp, 95 cents a cord; Automatic Hitch Solid Tire Wheels ” 

other pulp, 50 cents. Complete with safety Rear 40’’x7’’ Front 24’’x3% Radiator Tongue 
Arrangements are being made by an investigat- back-bumper Complete Protector Attachment 

ing committee, with Professor H. M. McKay as 

chairman, for a series of exhaustive tests of roof- } $250.00 $275.00 $12.58 _— 

ing materials, ag a result of a conference recently All Prices F. O. B. St. Louis. 


held in the Engineering Building of McGill Uni- 
versity. Every care will be taken to have the 
tests as complete as possible, and it may be well 


ss sere ere oad Industrial Tractor Equipment Co. 


The Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


£ Ine. Fg its neg 4 — in the Albany one Inventors and Manufacturers of Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors 
oronto, on Nov. eard an excellent address . 
from: Rey. Archdeacon H. J. Cody, of Toronto, on 4915 Daggett Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Canadian Citizenship.” 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
15 cente a line for four consecutive weeks. 

ht words of ordinary length make one 
= ~~ 4 in — _— 

counts as two lines. 
No Gtopiay except the heading can be ad- 
m' 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
xtra charge for copies of paper containing 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





6,500 ACRES VIRGIN HARDWOOD 
In central eastern Louisiana. Mostly red and white 
oak, but considerable ash. I am offering this tract in 
fee for only $16.50 per acre and will give very reason- 


able terms. 
GEORGE W. KELLEY, 
12 North Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 





NOTICE 


Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
= — of recommendation. Best te send copies of 
e letters. 





COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTED 


Must be able to furnish best of references as to integ- 


rity and ability to handle business successfully. Loca-, 


tion of plant gives unrivaled opportunity for expansion 
of mercantile department. Must have $10,000 to invest 
in business. 


Address “G, 119,” care American Lumberman. 





A LARGE RETAIL LUMBER AND SUPPLY 


Company in New York State, whose business is serving 
the home builders, requires a man for its Plan Service 
Department with the following qualifications: Must 
have sales ability and a thorough knowledge of small 
house construction with enough architectural ability to 
make working plans and list all material from pictures 
of varions house building catalornes. We sell customers 
by working ont their ideas from pictures or rough 
wings, giving price on all material. A fine oppor- 
tunity for a man having vision and good judgment 
with practical experience for quick estimating. This 
service is not for large house builders with special mill 
work to detail. These customers we refer to architects. 
In first letter state fully experience, buth estimating and 
~~ amamaee education, age, and salary expected 
s 


Address “FF. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER 
For one of the best country yards in South Dakota. 
County seat town of 2,500 population. Must be good 
salesman and all-round capable business man. Liberal 
salary to satisfactory man. In first letter state 
full particulars, salary asked, how soon you could come, 
and give references. 
Address “G. 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ABOUT JANUARY 1ST 

General millwork and planing mill superintendent with 
office experience, for old established Eastern Virginia 
mill and yard with city and country trade. Must be 
thoroughly comnetent to take off and estimate from 
bine prints and lists all kinds of finish Inumber and 
millwork and bill out and superintend the mannfactnre. 
Must have full practical exnerience in the retail Inmber 
and millwork business in all its branches. Permanent 
ag and excellent opportunity for a man of real 
a v. 











Address “G. 123." care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIPST CTASS FXPERIENCED 
SUPERINTFNDENT 


Who can manage enstern Tennessee Hardwood Band 
mill, and wnderstand mannfsctnring dimension from 
slabs and edges. Give narticulars. 

Address “G. 187,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
BOOKKFEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
For general office work at onr Rig Falls, Minn., mill 
office. Good opportunity for right man. Give refer- 
ences and «tate salary exnected first letter. Anniy 
NORTHERN POLF AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
‘ Box 442, Duluth, Minn. 











WANTED—A HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
Of wide, practical experience, executive ability, and 
ability to meet the trade, for special millwork factory 
in Indianapolis. Must be capable of estimated large 
work. In answering state experience, salary expected, 
age, and whether or not would care to move to In- 
dianapolis. 
Address “F, 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
Wanted. A man of real ability and thoroughly seasoned 
to take complete charge of wholesale department han- 
dling yellow pine, hardwoods and mine material in 
Western Pennsylvania. State age, salary expected and 
experience in first letter. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. 

Address “EB. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BILLER 
Wanted a competent, experienced, honest man who can 
bill material from the plans into the factory. Must 
know about detailing frames, stair work, cubinet work, 
trim and other items peculiar to the sash and door 
business. Write about this excellent opening for the 
secirgg party in a factory whose standing is the very 
best. 
Address “BE. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 


YARDMAN WANTED FOR LUMBER YARD 
of millwork and sash and door manufacturer. Must 
know both hard and soft woods and be able to grade 
and tally. State experience and salary expected. 
THE GOODJOHN SASH & DOOR CO., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 
Of experience, for detailing and billing for General Mill- 
work Plant. Good living conditions. State salary ex- 
pected, where last worked and when can report for 














uty. 
Address “G. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
Small town, 35 miles from Chicago; yard doing about 
$10,000 per month; must be accurate and able to handle 
all office. State salary. 
Address “G. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector for mill located in Ken- 
tucky mountains. Permanent position to right man. 
Must be sober. Salary $125.00 per month. 
Address “F. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


JUNIOR CLERK 
With some lumber experience, able to figure lumber in- 
voices and preferably, to operate typewriter. Appl 
in own handwriting, stating education, experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected. 
ddress “*B. 138,’ care American Lumberman. 


WOODS LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
For Baldwin rod engine in good condition; wages $3.00 
per day to start, more as results justify. 
Address “Ff, 100,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BOX ESTIMATOR 
And office assistant. Handle inquiries, specifications, 
some correspondence. Made up and shooks. Give ex- 
perience, age, salary, ete. 
Address “G. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR BAND MILL 
Cutting hardwood exclusively. Must be high class man, 
able to achieve results. Give age, references and 
salary wanted in first letter, also how soon can report. 

Address “qG. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURE 
For large band mill operation, cutting hardwood exclu- 
sively. Must be A-1 man and be able to bring own in- 
spectors if necessary. State age, references, salary 
wanted and when can report. 

Address “G. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR ARIZONA YARD 


An experienced man, one who can put some money. into 
the business; a good proposition for the right man: 
must furnish relinble references as to his ability and 
integritv. Located in a good healthy climate. 
Address “qG. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Lumber and millwork estimator for retail yard in north- 
ern Indiana city of ninety thousand population. Must 
be accurate, a hustler and have salesman ability. State 
experience, wages exnected and references. 
Address “q. 105," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN IN 
Wholesale Inmber office specializing in vellow pine car 
material and dimension. Must he famillar with buy- 
ing, selling, accounting and traffic matters. Write, 
giving full details. 

Address “G. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
—— estimator in Chicago suburb. Position open 
Jan. Ist. 
Address “Gq, 112," enre American Lumberman. 


SALES ENGINEER 
To market established make of sawmills. Must have 
had previous exnerience with this line. One capable 
of developing new products desired. 
Address “T). 118,’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT PLAN MAN 
To list millwork items from plans and specifications. 
State age, exnerience and salary expected. None but 
experienced man need anply. 
Address “HB. 140,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A THOROUGH CAPABLE 
Yard man to handle hoth vellow pine and hardwood. 
Give references, salary exnected and state when you 
conld eome to a large Sonthern Citv. 
Address “F, 119."" care American Lumberman. - 


WANTED 
Experienced hardwood and hemlock inspector, Northern 
Michigan. 
Address “HR. 194,"" eare American Lumberman. 
LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





















































WANTED—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL. 
Must be able to read plans and make detail drawing 
and make working list of same. We run a custom mill 
and employ about fifteen men. Also want a first-class 
moulding ‘machine man. Located in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
district. : 

Address “G. 114,”’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED - 
Manager to take charge of retail yard in Western 
Pennsylvania, town of about twenty-five thousand. Must 
be thoroughly seasoned man, real business getter, and 
live wire. State age, experience, salary expected, in 
first letter. 

Address “KE. 101,’’ Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Foreman for stair department for wood stairs in a cus- 
tom mill. Must be able to take charge and direct men. 
Do the drafting, detailing, billing and laying out for a 
small force. 
ddress “BE. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERT DRY KILN OPERATOR 
Northern Michigan. Must furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. State salary and references in first letter, also 
outline of past experience. 

Address “BE. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Or detail biller, for all kinds of special as well as stock 
work; must be capable of reading drawings and taking 
measurements at the building if necessary. Give expe- 
rience, of former connection and salary desired. This 
is a permanent position. 
Address **A, 131,’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—LIVE, ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 


Of proven abiilty, by wholesaler. One who knows the 
trade in Kansas. Must have thorough knowledge and 
be qualified to sell western white pine, southern pine, 
southern hardwoods, oak flooring, and West Coast prod- 
ucts. Salary and profit sharing basis. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Give particulars as to —. 
age, past employers, and whether man of family, in 
first letter. 
Address “DP. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
Of proven ability by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
One who knows the trade in Philadelphia, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge and be qualified to sell Western White 
Pine, Southern Pine and West Coast products. Salary 
and profit-sharing basis. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address “F, 28,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY WHOLESALER 
A real salesman—price getter. Not afraid to work. 
State age, experience, salary which you can earn, and 
date you can begin. 
Address “q,. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU ADVANCING AS RAPIDLY AS 
You are capable of in your present position? 

We have a rare opportunity for a real business getter 
in our Chicago softwoods yard, which caters to the retail 
trade—industrial and contracting—also carload trade at 
wholesale—direct mill shipments. 

Good fortune knocks at your door. 

RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
To travel out of Cleveland selling yellow pine and white 
pine. Must be a hustler. Give all details first letter. 
Address “Gq. 116,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR CENTRAL NEW YORK 
A salesman to sell yellow pine and white pine. Give 
references, age and salary expected. 

Address “G. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced hardwood and hemlock salesman to cover 
Rochester, Buffalo and Pittsburgh territories for large 
northern manufacturers .either salary or commission. 
Send references first letter. 
Address “G. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOX SHOOK SALESMAN 
Good opportunity for bright, experienced man. Knowl- 
edge of wire bound and made up desirable, but not neces- 
sary. State age, experience, salary, etc. 

Address “G. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BY PROMINENT B. C. MILL 
Responsible, energetic Commission men, who are thor- 
oughly conversant with all details incident to market- 
ing West Coast timber products. and know how to sell 
B © shingles, red cedar bevel siding, B C western hem- 
lock, fir, ete. 

Address “©, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WHEREVER LUMBER IS USED 
Representatives wanted to introduce brand new article, 
without detracting from regular business. Wonderful 
chance for added income. 

Address *—. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—LEFT HAND BAND SAW SAWYER 
A —— aged man who is a practical sawyer in hard- 
wood. 

Address “G. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FILER 
For band and circular saws. CUMMER MFG. CO. OF 
TEXAS, Mineola, Texas. 
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